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THE MYSTERY 

OF 

EDWIN DROOD. 


CHAPTER I 

THE DAWN 

A N ancient English Cathedral Tower How can the 
/nj^^cient^English Cathedral Tower be here * The well- 
1 grey square tower of its old Cathedral ^ 

Kow can that be here 1 There is no spike of rusty iron m 
the air, between the eye and it, from any point of the real 
prospect What is the spike that intervenes, and who has 
set it up ? Maybe\it is set up by the Sultan’s orders for 
the impalmg*of a TOrde of Turkish robbers, one by one 
It is so, for cymbals Vlash and the Sultan goes by to his 
palace in long proceskon Ten thousand scimitars flash 
in the sunlight, and thrioe^ten thousand dancing-girls strew 
flowers Then, follow white elephants caparisoned in 
countless gorgeous colours, and infinite in number and 
attendants Still the Cathedral Tower rises in the back- 
ground, where it cannot be, and still no writhing figure is 
on the grim spike Stay I Is the spike so low a thing as 
the rusty spike on the top of a post of an old bedstead that 
has tumbled all awry> Some vague period of drowsy 
laughter must be devoted to the consideration of this 
possibility 

Shaking from head to foot, the man whose scattered 
consciousness has thus fantastically pieced itself togetjier, 
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at length nses, supports his trembling frame upon his arpis, 
and looks around He is in the meanest and plosest of 
small rooms Through the ragged wmdow-curtam, the 
light of early day steals in from a miserable court He 
lies, dressed, across a large unseemly bed, upon a bedstead 
that has indeed given way under the weight upon it 
Lying, also dressed and also across the bed, not longwise, are 
a Chinaman, a Lascar, and a haggard woman The two 
first are m a sleep or stupor^ the last is blowing at a kind 
of pipe, to kindle it And as she blows, and shading it 
wi^ her lean hand, concentrates its red spark of light, it 
serves in die dim morning as a lamp to show him what he 
sees of her 

‘‘ Another ^ ” says this woman, in a querulous, rattling 
whisper Have another > ” 

He looks about him, with his hand to his forehead 

“ YeVe smoked as many as five since ye come m at mid- 
night,’’ the woman goes on, as she chronically complains 

Poor me, poor me, my head is so bad Them two come 
in after ye Ah, poor me, the business is slack, is slack I 
Few Chinam^i about the Docks, and fewer Lascars, and 
no ships commg in, these say I Here’s another ready for 
ye, deary Ye’ll remember like a good soul, won’t ye, that 
die market price is dreffle high just now > More nor three 
shilhngs and sixpence for a diimbleful I And ye’ll remem- 
ber that nobody but me (and Jack Chinamafi t’other side 
the court , but he can’t do it as well as me) has the true 
secret of mixing it > Ye’ll pay up according, deary, won’t 
ye^” 

She blows at the pipe as she speaks, and, occasionally 
bubbling at it, inhales much of its contents 

Oh me, Oh me, my lungs is weak, my lungs is bad * Ids 
nearly ready for ye, deary Ah, poor me, poor me, my 
poor hand shakes like to drop off I I see ye coming-to, 
and I ses to my poor self, ‘I’ll have another ready for him, 
and he’ll bear in mind the market price of opium, and pay 
according ’ Oh my poor head I I makes my pipes of old 
penny mk bottles, ye see, deary— this is one— and I fits in 
a mouthpiece, this way and I takes my mixter out of this 
thimble with this little hom spoon , and so I fills, deary* 
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Ah, my poor nerves I I got Heaverxs-hard drunk for si*- 
te^S;i year afpre I took to this , but this don’t hurt me, not 
to speck *0! And it takes away the hunger as well as 
wittles, "deary ” 

She hands him the nearly-emptied pipe, and sinks back, 
turning over on her face 

He rises unsteadily from the bed, lays the pipe upon the 
hearth-stone, draws back the ragged •curtain, and looks 
with repugnance at his three companions He notices 
that the woman has opium-smpked herself into a strange 
likeness of the Chinaman His form of cheek, eye, and 
temple, and his colour are repeated in her Said Chinaman 
convulsively wrestles with one of his many Gods or Devils, 
perhaps, and snarls horribly The Lascar laughs and 
dribbles at the mouth The hostess is still 

“ What visions can s^e have ? ” the waking man muses, 
as he turns her face towards him, and stands looking down 
at It “ Visions of many butchers’ shops, and public-houses, 
and much credit ? Of an increase of hideous customers, 
and this horrible bedstead set upright again, and this 
horrible court swept clean ? What can she rise to, under 
any quantity of opium, higher than that * — Eh > ” 

He bends down his ear, to listen lO her muttenngs 
“ Unintelligible I ” 

As he watches the spasmodic shoots and darts that 
break out oLher face and limbs, like fitful lightning out 
of a dark sky, some contagion in them seizes upon him . 
insomuch that he has to withdraw himself to a lean arm- 
chair by the hearth — placed there, perhaps, for such emer- 
gencies — and to sit in it, holding tight, until he has got 
the better of this unclean spirit of imitation 
Then he comes back, pounces on the Chinaman, and 
seizing him with both hands by the throat, turns him vio- 
lently on the bed The Chinaman clutches the aggressive 
hands, resists, gasps, and protests 
** What do you say ^ ” 

A watchful pause 
“ Unintelligible ' ” 

; Slowly loosening his grasp as he listens to the meohe* 
lent jargon with an. attentive fxawn, he turns to the Lascar 
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and fairly drags him forth upon the floor As he falls, the 
Lascar starts into a half-risen attitude, glares with his 
eyes, lashes about him fiercely with his arms, and draws 
a phantom knife It then becomes apparent that the 
woman has taken possession of this knife, for safety’s 
sake, for, she too starting up, and restraining and ex- 
postulating with him, the knife is visible in her dress, not 
m his, when they drowsily diop back, side by side 

There has been chattering and clattering enough be- 
tween them, but to no purpose When any distinct word 
has been flung into the air, it has had no sense oi sequence 
Wherefore unintelligible I ” is again the comment of the 
watcher, made with some reassured nodding of his head, 
and a gloomy smile He then lays certain silver money 
on the table, finds his hat, gropes his way down the broken 
stairs, gives a good-morning to some rat-ridden doorkeeper, 
in bed in a black hutch beneath the stairs, and passes out 

That same afternoon, the massive grey square tower of 
an old Cathedral rises before the sight of a jaded traveller 
The bells are going for daily vesper service, and he must 
needs attend it, one would say, from his haste to reach the 
open cathedral door The choir are getting on their sullied 
white robes, in a hurry, when he arrives among them, gets 
on his own robe, and falls into the procession filing in to 
service Then, the Sacristan locks the iron*barred gates 
that divide the sanctuary from the chancel, and all of the 
procession having scuttled into their places, hide their 
faces , and then the intoned words, “ When the Wicked 

Man ” rise among groins of arches and beams of roof, 

awakening muttered thunder , 


CHAPTER 11 

A DEAN, AND A CHAPTER ALSO 


Whosoever has observed that sedate and clerical bird, 
the rook, may perhaps have noticed that when he wings 
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his way homeward towards nightfall, in a sedate and cleri- 
cal company, two rooks will suddenly detach themselves 
from the* rest, will retrace their flight for some distance^ 
and will there poise and linger , conveying to mere men 
the fancy that it is of some occult importance to the body 
politic, that this artful couple should pretend to have re- 
nounced connection with it 

Similarly, service being over m the old cathedral with 
the square tower, and the choir scuffling out again, and 
divers venerable persons of rook-like aspect dispersing, 
two of these latter retrace their steps, and walk together 
in the echoing Close 

Not only is the day waning, but the year The low sun 
IS fiery and yet cold behind the monastery rum, and the 
Virginia creeper on the cathedral wall has showered half 
its deep-red leaves down on the pavement There has 
been ram this afternoon, and a wintry shudder goes 
among the little pools on the cracked uneven flag-stones, 
and through the giant elm-trees as they shed a gust of 
tears Their fallen leaves lie strewn thickly about 
Some of these leaves, in a timid rush, seek sanctuary 
within the low arched cathedral door , but two men com- 
ing out resist them, and cast them forth again with their 
feet , this done, one of the two locks the door with a goodly 
key, and the other flits away with a folio music-book 
“ Mr Jasper was that, Tope ? ” 

Yes, Mr Dean ” 

He has stayed late ’’ 

Yes, Mr Dean I have stayed for him, your Rever- 
ence He has been took a little poorly ” 

Say ‘ taken, ^ Tope — to the Dean,’’ the younger rook 
interposes m a low tone with this touch of correction, as 
who should say “ You may offer bad grammar to the laity, 
or the humbler clergy, not to the Dean ” 

Mr. Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, and accustomed 
to be high with excursion parties, declines with a silent 
loftiness to perceive that any suggestion has been tendered 
to him 

And when and how has Mr Jasper been taken — ^for, 
as Mr Cnsparkle has remarked, it is better to say taken " 
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— ^taken — ” repeats^ the Dean, “when and how has^ Mh 

Jasper been Taken ” 

“ Taken, sir,” Tope deferentiaHy murmurs 
“ Poorly, Tope ^ ” 

“ Why, sir, Mr Jasper was that breathed ” 

“ I wouldn’t say * Tlmt breathed,’ Tope,” Mr Cnsparkle 
interposes with the same touch as before “ Not English 
^ — ^to the Dean ” 

“ Breathed to that extent,” the Dean (not unflattered by 
this indirect homage) condescendingly remarks, “would be 
preferable ” 

“Mr Jasper’s breathmg was so remarkably short” — 
thus discreetly does Mr Tope work his way round the 
sunken rock — “ when he came in, that it distressed him 
mightily to get his notes out, which was perhaps the 
cause of his having a kind of fit on him after a little 
His memory grew Dazed ” Mr Tope, with his eyes on 
the Reverend Mr Cnsparkle, shoots this word out, as 
defying him to improve upon it “and a dimness and 
giddiness crept over him as sttange as ever I saw though 
he didn’t seem to mind it particularly, himself However, 
a little time and a little water brought him out of his 
Daze ” Mr Tope repeats the word and its emphasis, 
with the air of saying “ As I have made a success, I’ll 
make it again ” 

“And Mr Jasper has gone home quite •himself, has 
he^” asked the Dean 

“Your Reverence, he has gone home quite himself 
And I’m glad to see he’s having his fire kindled up, for 
It’s chilly after the wet, and the Cathedral had both a 
damp feel and a damp touch this afternoon, and he was 
very shivery ” 

They all three Kok towards an old stone gatehouse 
crossing the Close, with an arched thoroughfare passing 
beneath it Through its' latticed window, a fire shines 
<mt upon the fast*darkening scene, involving in shadow 
the pendent masses of ivy and creeper covering the build- 
ing’s front As the deep Cathedral-bell strikes the hour, 
a ripple of wind goes through these at their distance, like 
a npple of' the solemn sound that hams through tomb arit 
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tojivei^ broken niche and defaced statue, in the pile close 

at hand 

Is Mr Jasper’s nephew with him > ” the Dean asks 
No, sir,” replied the Verger, “ but expected There’s 
his own solitary shadow betwixt his two windows — ^the one 
looking this way, and the one looking down into the High 
Street — drawing his own curtains now ” 

“Well, well,” says the Dean, with a sprightly air of 
breaking up the little^ conference, “ I hope Mr Jasper’s 
heart may not be too much set upon his nephew Our 
affections, however laudable, in this transitory world, 
should never master us, we should guide them, gmde 
them I find I am not disagreeably reminded of my din- 
ner, by hearing my dinner-bell Perhaps, Mr Crisparkle, 
you will, before going home, look in on Jasper > ” 

“ Certainly, Mr Dean And tell him that you had the 
kindness to desire to know how he was ^ ” 

“ Ay , do so, do so Certainly Wished to know how 
he was By all means Wished to know how he was ” 
With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as nearly 
cocks his quaint hat as a Qean m good spirits may, and 
directs his comely gaiters towards the ruddy dining-room 
of the snug old red-brick house where he is at present 
residence ” with Mrs Dean and Miss Dean 
Mr Crisparkle, Minor Canon, fair and rosy, and per- 
petually pitcbing himself head-foremost into all the deep 
running water in the surrounding country , Mr Crisparkle, 
Minor Canon, early riser, musical, classical, cheerful, 
kind, good-natured, social,- contented, and boy-like , Mr 
Crisparkle, Minor Canon and good man, lately “ Coach ” 
upon the chief Fagan high roads, but since promoted by 
a patron (grateful for a well-taught son) to his present 
' Christian beat , betakes himself to thfe gatehouse, on his 
way home to his early tea 

“ Sorry to hear from Tope that you have not been well, 
Jasper ” 

“ Oh, It was nothmg, nothmg I ” 

“ You look a httle worn ” 

“ Do I > Oh, I don’t think so What is better, I don’t 
feel scT* Tope has made too much of it, I suspect It’s 
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his trade to make the most of everything appertaining to 

the Cathedral, youf know ” 

“ I may tell the Dean — call expressly from the Dean 
— ^that you are all right again ? ” 

The reply, with a slight smile, is “ Certainly , with my 
respects and thanks to the Dean ’’ 

I^m glad to hear that you expect young Drood 
“ I expect the de^r fellow every moment ” 

Ah 1 He will do you more good than a doctor, Jasper 
‘‘More good than a dozen doctors For I love him 
dearly, and I don’t love doctors, or doctors* stuff ” 

Mr Jasper is a dark man of some six-and-twenty, with 
thick, lustrous, well-arranged black hair and whiskers He 
looks older than he is, as dark men often do His voice 
IS deep and good, his face and figure are good, his manner 
IS a httle sombre His room is a little sombre, and may 
have had its influence m forming his manner It is mostly 
in shadow Even when the sun shines brilliantly, it seldom 
touches the grand piano m the recess, or the folio music- 
books on the stand, or the book-shelves on the wall, or the 
unfinished picture of a blooming schoolgirl hanging over 
the chimney-piece , her flowing brown hair tied with a blue 
riband, and her beauty remarkable for a quite childish, 
almost babyish, touch of saucy discontent, comically con- 
scious of Itself (There is not the least artistic merit in 
this picture, which is a mere daub , but it is qjear that the 
painter has made it humorously — one might almost say, 
revengefully — like the original ) 

“ We shall miss you, Jasper, at the ‘ Alternate Musical 
Wednesdays’ to-night , but no doubt you are best at home 
Good-night God bless you I ‘ Tell me, shep-herds, te-e-ell 
me , tell me-e-e, have you seen (have you seen, have you 
seen, have you seen) my-y-y Flo-o-ora-a pass this way I ’ ” 
Melodiously good Minor Canon the Reverend Septimus 
Cnsparkle thus delivers himself, in musical rhythm, as he 
withdraws his amiable face from the doorway and conveys 
it downstairs Sounds of recognition and greeting pass be- 
tween the Reverend Septimus and somebody else, at the 
stair-foot Mr Jasper listens, starts from his chair, and 
catches a young fellow in his arms, exclaiming ■— 
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My dear Edwin 1 ” 

* My dear Jack » So glad to see you ! ’’ 

“ Get off your greatcoat, bright boy, and sit down here 
in your own corner Your feet are not wet ^ Pull your 
boots off Do pull your boots off 

“ My dear Jack, I am as dry as a bone Don’t moddley- 
coddley, there’s a good fellow I like anything better than 
being moddley-coddleyed ” 

With the check upon him of being unsympathetically 
restrained in a genial outburst of enthusiasm, Mr Jasper 
stands still, and looks on intently at the young fellow, 
divesting himself of his outward coat, hat, gloves, and so 
foith Once for all, a look of mtentness and intensity — a 
look of hungry, exacting, watchful, and yet devoted affec- 
tion — IS always, now and ever afterwards, on the Jasper 
face whenever the Jasper face is addressed in this direc- 
tion And whenever it is so addressed, it is never, on this 
occasion or on any other, dividedly addressed , it is always 
concentrated 

Now I am right, and now I’ll take my corner, Jack 
Any dinner, Jack ^ ” 

Mr Jasper opens a door at the upper end of the room, 
and discloses a small inner room pleasantly lighted and 
prepared, wherein a comely dame is in the act of setting 
dishes on table 

What a jiolly old Jack it is » ” cries the young fellow, 
with a clap of his hands “Look here. Jack, tell me , 
whose birthday is it ? ” 

“ Not yours, I know,” Mr Jasper answers, pausing to 
consider 

“Not mine, you know ^ No, not mine, /know 1 Pussy’s!” 

Fixed as the look the young fellow meets is, there is yet 
in It some strange power of suddenly including the sketch 
over the chimney-piece 

“ Pussy’s, Jack > We must drink Many happy returns 
to her Come, uncle, take your dutiful and sharp-set 
nephew in to dinner ” \ 

As the boy (for he is little more) lays a hand on Jasper’s 
shoulder, Jasper cordially and gaily lajs a hand on Ms 
shoulder, and so Marseillaise-wise they go in to dinner 
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« And Lord I here’s Mrs TopO I ” cries the boy Love- 
her then ever!” 

*• Never you mmd me, Master Edwin,” retorts th^ Verger's 
wife , “ I can take care of myself ” 

“ You can’t You’re much too handsome Give me a 
kiss because its Pussy’s birthday ” 

“ I’d Pussy you, young man, if I was Pussy, as you call 
her,” Mrs Tope blushingly retorts, after being saluted 
Your uncle’s too much wrapt up in you, that’s where it is 
He makes so much of you, that it’s my opinion you think 
you’ve only to call your Pussys by the dozen, to make ’em 
come ” 

“ You forget, Mrs Tope,” Mr Jasper interposes, taking 
his place at the table with a genial smile, and so do you, 
Ned, that Uncle and Nephew are words prohibited here 
by common consent and express agreement For what we 
are going to receive His holy name be praised ! ” 

“ Done like the Dean I Witness, Edwin Drood I Please 
to carve. Jack, for I can’t ” 

This sally ushers m the dinner Little to the present 
purpose, or to any purpose, is said, while it is in course of 
being disposed of At length the cloth is drawn, and a 
dish of walnuts and a decanter of rich-coloured sherry are 
placed upon the table 

I say } Tell me, Jack,” the young fellow then flows 
on . “ do you really and truly feel as if the mwition of our 
relationship divided us at all > /don’t ” 

“ Uncles as a rule, Ned, are so much older than their 
nephews,” is the reply, ^‘that I have that feeling instmc- 
tively ” 

“ As a rule 1 Ah, maybe 1 But what is a difference in 
age of half-a dozen years or so ^ And some uncles, in large 
families, are even younger than their nephews By George, 

I wish it was the case with us I ” 

«Why>” 

“ Because if it was, I’d take the lead with you, Jack, and 
be as wise as Begone, dull Care I that turned a young man 
grey, and Begone, dull Care 1 that turned an old man to 
clay — ^Halloa, Jack Don’t drink ” 

“Why not?” 
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Asks why^ tiot, on Pussy’s" birthday, and no Happy 
returns proposed 1 Pussy, Jack, and many of ^em 1 Happy 
reti^rns,*! mean ” 

Laying an affectionate and laughing touch on the boy’s 
extended hand, as if it were at once his giddy head and his 
light heart, Mr Jasper drinks the toast m silence 

“ Hip, hip, hip, and nine times nine, and one to finish 
with, and all that, understood Hooray, hooray, hooray 1 
— And now, Jack, let’s have a little talk about Pussy 
Two pairs of nut-crackers > Pass me one, and take the 
other ” Crack How’s Pussy getting on. Jack ^ ” 

With her music ? Fairly ” 

‘‘What a dreadfully conscientious fellow you are. Jack I 
But /know, Lord bless you 1 Inattentive, isn’t she ^ ” 

“ She can learn anything, if she will ” 

“ -^she will 1 Egad, that’s it But if she won’t ^ ” 
Crack I — on Mr Jasper’s part 
“ How’s she looking. Jack? ” 

Mr Jasper’s concentrated face again includes the por- 
trait as he returns “ Very like your sketch indeed ” 

am 2 L little proud of it,” says the young fellow, glanc- 
ing up at the sketch with complacency, and then shutting one 
eye, and taking a corrected prospect of it over a level bridge 
of nut-crackers in the air “ Not badly hit off from memory 
But I ought to have caught that expression pretty well, for 
1 have seeu'^it often enough ” 

Crack I — on Edwin Drood’s part 
Crack 1 — on Mr Jasper’s part 

“ In point of fact,” the former resumes, after some silent 
dipping among his fragments of walnut with an air of pique, 
“^I see it whenever I go to see Pussy If I don’t find it on her 
face, I leave it there — ^You know I do. Miss Scornful Pert 
Booh 1 ” With a twirl of the nut-crackers at the portrait 
Crack I crack I crack Slowly, on Mr Jasper’s part 
Crack Sharply on the part of Edwin Drood 
Silence on both sides 
“ Have you lost your tongue, Jack ? ” 

“ Have you found yours, Ned? ” 

“ No, but really— isn’t it, you know, after all—’? 

Mr Jasper lifts his dark eyebrows inquiringly. 
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* Isn^t It unsatisfactory to be cut off from choice m such 
a matter ? There, Jack » I tell you I If I could choose, 
I would choose Pussy from all the pretty girls in thefworid ” 
‘‘ But you have not got to choose ’’ 

“ That’s what I complain of My dead and gone father 
and Pussy’s dead and gone father must needs marry us 
together by anticipation Why the — Devil, I was going to 
say, if it had been respectful to their memory — couldn’t 
they leave us alone ^ ” 

“ Tut, tut, dear boy,” Mr Jasper remonstiates, m a tone 
of gentle deprecation 

‘‘Tut, tut? Yes, Jack, it’s all very well for you You 
can take it easily Your life is not laid down to scale, and 
lined and dotted out for you like a surveyor’s plan You 
have no uncomfortable suspicion that you are forced upon 
anybody, nor has anybody an uncomfortable suspicion that 
she IS forced upon you, or that you are forced upon her 
You can choose for yourself Life, for you^ is a plum with 
the natural bloom on , it hasn’t been over-carefully wiped off 
iox you ” 

“ Don’t stop, dear fellow Go on ” 

“ Can I anyhow have hurt your feelings. Jack? ” 

“ How can you have hurt my feelings ? ” 

“ Good Heaven, Jack, you look frightfully ill I There’s 
strange film come over your eyes ” 

Mr Jasper, vhth a forced smile, stretches out his right 
hand, as if at once to disarm apprehension and gam time 
to get better After a while he says faintly — 

“ I have been taking opium for a pam — an agony — ^that 
sometimes overcomes me The effects of the medicine 
steal over me like a blight or a cloud, and pass You see 
them in the act of passing, they will be gone directly 
Look away from me They will go all the sooner ” 

With a scared face the younger man complies by casting 
his eyes downward at the ashes on the hearth Not relax- 
ing hzs own gaze on the fire, but rather strengthening it 
with a fierce, firm grip upon his elbow-chair, the elder sits 
for a few moments rigid, and then, with thick drops stand- 
ing on his forehead, and a sharp catch of his breath, be- 
comes as he was before On his so subsiding m his chair, 
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his nephew gently and assiduously tends him while he quite 
recovers When Jasper is restored, he lays a tender hand 
upon hiS nephew^s shoulder, and, m a tone of voice less 
troubled than the purport of his words — indeed with some* 
thing of raillery or banter in it — ^thus addresses him — 

“ There is said to be a hidden skeleton m every house , 
but you thought there was none in mine, dear Ned ” 

** Upon my life. Jack, I did think so However, when I 
come to consider that even m Pussy’s house — if she had 

one — and in mine — if I had one ” 

“ You were going to say (but that I interrupted you in 
spite of myself what a quiet life mine is No whirl and 
uproar around me, no distracting commerce or calculation, 
no risk, no change of place, myself devoted to the art I 
pursue, my business my pleasure ” 

** I really was going to say something of the kind, Jack, 
but you see, you, speaking of yourself, almost, necessarily 
leave out much that I should have put in For instance 
I should have put in the foreground your being so much 
respected as Lay Precentor, or Lay Clerk, or whatever you 
call It, of this Cathedral , your enjoying the reputation of 
having done such wonders with the choir , your choosing 
your society, and holding such an independent position in 
this queer old place, your gift of teaching (why, even Pussy, 
who don’t like being taught, says there never was such a 
Master as you are !), and your connection ” 

Yes , I saw what you were tending to I hate it ” 

“ Hate It, Jack ^ ” (Much bewildered ) 

I hate it The cramped monotony of my existence 
grinds me away by the gram How does our service 
sound to you ? ” 

Beautiful I Quite celestial I ” 

“ It often sounds to me quite devilish I am so weary 
of It The echoes of my own voice among the arches seem 
to mock me with my daily drudging round No wretched 
monk who droned his life away in that gloomy place, before 
me, can have been more tired of it than I am. He could 
take for relief (and did take) to carving demons out of the 
stalls and seats and desks What shall J do ? Must^ take 
to carving them out of my heart ? ” 
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“ I thought you had so exactly found your niche in life, 
Jack,” E^iwin Drood returns, astonished, bending forward 
in his chair to lay a S3nnpathetic hand on Jasper’s l^xee, 
and looking at him with an anxious face 

I know you thought so They all think so ” 

^^Well, I suppose they do/’ says Edwin^ meditating 
aloud “ Pussy thinks so ” 

When did she tell you that ? ” 

^^The last time I was here You remember when 
Three months ago ” 

How did she phrase it ^ ” 

“ Oh, she only said that she had become your pupil, and 
that you were made for your vocation 
The younger man glances at the portrait The elder 
sees It in him 

“ Anyhow, my dear Ned,” Jasper resumes, as he shakes 
his head with a grave cheerfulness, “I must subdue my- 
self to my vocation which is much the same thing out- 
wardly It’s too late to find another now This is a 
confidence between us ” 

It shall be sacredly preserved, Jack ” 

I have reposed it in you, because ” 

“ I feel It, I assure you Because we are fast friends, 
and because you love and trust me, as I love and trust 
you Both hands. Jack ” 

As each stands looking into the other’s eyea* and as the 
uncle holds the nephew’s hands, the uncle thus proceeds — 

“ You know now, don’t you, that even a poor monoto- 
nous chorister and grinder of music — in his niche — vfisy 
be troubled with some stray sort of ambition, aspiration, 
restlessness, dissatisfaction, what shall we call it^ ^ 

“ Yes, dear Jack ” 
r “ And you will remember > ” 

My dear Jack, I only ask you, am I likely to forget 
what you have said with so much feeling? ” 

** Take it as a warning, then ” 

In the act of having his hands released, and of moving 
a step back, Edwin pauses for an instant to consider the 
apphcationof these last words The instant ovei, he says, 
sensibly touched 
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" I am afraid I am but a shallow, surface kind of a fel- 
low, Jack, and that my headjpiece is none of the best But 
I needtr't say I am young, and perhaps I shall not grow 
worse as I grow older At all events, I hope I have some- 
thing impressible within me, which feels-^eeply feels — 
the disinterestedness of your painfully laying your inner 
self bare, as a warning to me 
Mr Jasper’s steadiness of face and figure becomes so 
marvellous that his breathing seems to have stopped 

I couldn’t fail to notice, Jack, that it cost you a great 
effort, and that you were very much moved, and very un- 
like your usuall self Of course I knew that you were ex- 
tremely fond of me, but I really was not prepared for your, 
as I may say, sacrificing yourself to me in that way ” 

Mr Jasper, becoming a breathing man again without 
the smallest stage of transition between the two extreme 
states, lifts his shoulders, laughs, and waves his right arm 
“ No , don’t put the sentiment away, Jack , please don't , 
for I am very much in earnest I have no doubt that that 
unhealthy state of mind which you have so powerfully de- 
scnbed is attended with some real suffering, and is hard 
to bear But let me reassure you, Jack, as to the chances 
of Its overcoming me I don’t think I am m the way of 
It In some few months less than another year, you know, 
I shall carry Pussy off from school as Mrs Edwin Drood 
I shall then<^o engineering mto the East, and Pussy with 
me And although we have our little tiffs now, arising 
out of a certain unavoidable flatness that attends our love- 
making, owing to its end being all settled beforehand, 
still I have no doubt of our getting on capitally then, when 
It’s done and can’t be helped In short, Jack, to go back to 
the old song I was freely quotmg at dinner (and who knows 
old songs better than you?), my wife shall dance, and I 
will smg, so merrily pass the day Of Pussy’s being beau- 
tiful there cannot be a doubt and when you are good 
besides, Little Miss Impudence,” once more apostrophixr 
ing the portrait, “ I’ll bum your comic hkeness, and paint 
your music-master another ” 

Mr Jasper, with his hand to his chin, and with an ex* 
pression of musing benevolence on his face, has^ attoi** 
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tively watched every animated look and gesture attending 
the delivery of these words He remains in that attitude 
after they are spoken, as if m a kind of fascination attend- 
ant on his strong interest m the youthful spirit that he loves 
so well Then he says with a quiet smile — 

“ You won’t be warned, then ? ” 

«No, Jack” 

“ You can’t be wahied, then ? ” 

No, Jack, not by you Besides that I don’t really con- 
sider myself m danger, I don’t like your putting yourself 
in that position ” 

“ Shall we go and walk in the churchyard ^ ” 

By all means You won’t mind my slipping out of it 
for half a moment to the Nuns’ House, and leaving a par- 
cel there ? Only gloves for Pussy , as many pairs of gloves 
as she is years old to-day Rather poetical, Jack> ” 

Mr Jasper, still in the same attitude, murmurs “ ‘ Noth- 
ing half so sweet in life,’ NedI ” 

Here’s the parcel in my greatcoat pocket They must 
be presented to-night, or the poetry is gone It’s against 
regulations for me to call at night, but not to leave a 
packet I am ready, Jack I ” 

Mr Jasper dissolves his attitude, and they go out 
together. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE NUNS' HOUSE. 

For suflScient reasons, which this narrative will itself unfold 
as It advances, a fictitious name must be bestowed upon 
the old Cathedral town Let it stand m these pages as 
Cloisterham It was once possibly known to the Druids 
by another name, and certainly to the Romans by another, 
and to the Saxons by another, and to the Norman’s by 
another, and a name more or less in the course of many 
centuries can be of little moment to its dusty chronicles 
An ancient city, Cloisterham, and no meet dwelling- 
place for any one with hankerings after the noisy world 
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A monotonous, silent city, deriving an earthy flavour 
throughout from its Cathedral crypt, and so abounding in 
vestiges bf monastic graves, that the Cloisterham children 
grow small salad in the dust of abbots and abbesses, and 
make dirt-pies of nuns and friars , while every ploughman 
, m its outlying fields renders to once puissant Lord Treas- 
urers, Archbishops, Bishops, and such-like, the attention 
which the Ogre in the story-book desired to render to his 
unbidden visitor, and grinds their bones to make his bread 
A drowsy city, Cloisterham, whose inhabitants seem to 
suppose, with an inconsistency more strange than rare, that 
all Its changes he behind it, and that there are no more 
to come A queer moral to derive from antiquity, yet 
older than any traceable antiquity So silent are the 
streets of Cloisterham (though prone to echo on the smallest 
provocation), that of a summer-day the sunblmds of its 
shops scarce dare to flap in the south wind , while the sun- 
browned tramps, who pass along and stare, quicken their 
limp a little, that they may the sooner get beyond the con- 
fines of Its oppressive respectability This is a feat not 
difficult of achievement, seeing that the streets of Cloister- 
ham city are little more than one narrow street by which 
you get into it and get out of it the rest being mostly dis- 
appointing yards with pumps in them and no thoroughfare 
— exception made of the Cathedral-close, and a paved 
Quaker settlement, m colour and general conformation 
very like a Quakeress’s bonnet, up in a shady comer 
In a word a city of another and a bygone time is Cloister- 
ham, with its hoarse Cathedral bell, its hoarse rooks hover- 
ing about the Cathedral tower, its hoarser and less distinct 
rooks in the stalls far beneath Fragments of old wall, 
saint’s chapel, chapter-house, convent and monastery, have 
got incon^uously or obstructively built into many of its 
houses and gardens, much as kindred jumbled notions have 
become incorporated into many of its citizens’ minds All 
things in It are of the past Even its single pawnbroker 
takes in no pledges, nor has he for a long time, but offers 
f vainly an unredeemed stock for sale, of which the costlier 
articles are dim and pale old watches apparently m a slow 
perspiration, tarnished sugar-tongs with ineffectual kgs, 
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and odd volumes of dismal books The most abundant 
and the most agreeable evidences of progressing life m 
Cloisterham are the evidences of vegetable life ^n many 
gardens , even its drooping and despondent little theatre has 
Its poor strip of garden, receiving the foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions, among scarlet- 
beans or oyster-shells, according to the season of the year 

In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns’ Houses 
a venerable bnck edifice, whose present appellation i$ 
doubtless denved from the legend of its conventual uses 
On the trim gate enclosing its old courtyard is a resplen- 
dent brass plate flashing forth the legend Seminary for 
Young Ladies Miss Twmkleton ” The house-front is so 
old and worn, and the brass plate is so shining and staring, 
that the general result has reminded imaginative strangers 
of a battered old beau with a large modern eye-glass stuck 
m his blind eye 

Whether the nuns of yore, being of a submissive rather 
than a stiff-necked generation, habitually bent their con- 
templative heads to avoid collision with the beams in the 
low ceilings of the many chambers of their House , whether 
they sat in its long low windows telling their beads for their 
mortification, instead of making necklaces of them for their 
adornment, whether they were ever walled up alive in odd 
angles and jutting gables of the building for having some ' 
ineradicable leaven of busy mother Nature in -them which 
has kept the fermenting world alive ever since , these may ' 
be matters of interest to its haunting ghost (if any), but 
constitute no item in Miss Twmkleton ’s half-yearly accounts 
They are neither of Miss Twmkleton ’s inclusive regulars, 
nor of her extras The lady who undertakes the poetical 
department of the establishment at so much (or so little) a 
quarter has no pieces in her list of recitals bearing on 
such unprofitable questions 

As, m some cases of drunkenness, and in others of 
animal magnetism, there are two states of consciousness’ 
which never clash, but each of which pursues its separate 
course as though it were continuous instead of broken (thus, ‘ 
if I hide my watch when I am drunk, I must be drunk' 
again before 1 can remember where), so Miss Twmkleton 
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has two distinct and separate phases of being Every 
night, the moment the young ladies have retired to rest, 
does Miss Twmkleton smarten up her curls a little, brighten 
up her eyes a little, and become a sprightlier Miss Twinkle- 
ton than the young ladies have ever seen Every night, at 
the same hour, does Miss Twmkleton resume the topics of 
the previous night, comprehending the tenderer scandal of 
Cloisterham, of which she has no knowledge whatever by 
day, and references to a certain season at Tunbridge Wells 
(ainly called by Miss Twmkleton in this state of her exist- 
ence ** The Wells ’*), notably the season wherein a certain 
finished gentleman (compassionately called by Miss Twin- 
kleton, in this stage of her existence, “ Eoolish Mr Por- 
ters”) revealed a homage of the heart, whereof Miss 
Twmkleton, in her scholastic state of existence, is as igno- 
rant as a granite pillar Miss Twmkleton's companion in 
both states of existence, and equally adaptable to either, is 
one Mrs Tisher ^ a deferential widow with a weak back, 
a chronic sigh, and a suppressed voice, who looks after the 
young ladies’ wardrobes, and leads them to infer that she 
has seen better days Perhaps this is the reason why it is 
an article of faith with the servants, handed down from 
race to race, that the departed Tisher was a hairdresser 
The pet pupil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa Bud, of 
course called Rosebud, wonderfully pretty, wonderfully 
childish, wonderfully whimsical An awkward interest 
(awkward because romantic) attaches to Miss Bud in the 
minds of the young ladies, on account of its being known 
to them that a husband has been chosen for her by will 
and bequest, and that her guardian is bound down to be- 
stow her on that husband when he comes of age Miss 
Twihkleton, m her seminanal state of existence, has com- 
bated the romantic aspect of this destiny by affecting to shake 
her head over it behind Miss Bud’s dimpled shoulders, and 
to brood on the unhappy lot of that doomed little victim 
But with no ^tter effect — ^possibly some unfelt touch of 
foolish Mr Porters has undermined the endeavour — ^than 
to evoke from the young ladies an unanimous bedchamber 
ciy of Oh, what a pretending old thing’Miss Twmkleton 
is, my dear I” 
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The Nuns’ House is never in such a state of flutter as 
when this allotted husband calls to see little Rosebud (It 
IS unanimously understood by the young ladies that he is 
lawfully entitled to this privilege, and that if Miss Twinkle- 
ton disputed It, she would be instantly taken up and trans- 
ported ) When his ring at the gate bell is expected, or takes 
place, every young Jady who can, under any pretence, look 
out of window, looks out of window, while every young 
lady who is ** practising,” practises out of time , and the 
French class becomes so demoralized that the mark goes 
round as briskly as the bottle at a convivial party in the 
last century 

On the afternoon of the day next after the dinner of two 
at the gatehouse, the bell is rung with the usual fluttering 
results 

“ Mr Edwin Drood to see Miss Rosa ” 


This IS the announcement of the parlour-maid m chief 
Miss Twinkleton, with an exemplary air of melancholy on 
her,' turns to the sacnflce, and says ‘‘ You may go down, 
my dear ” Miss Bud goes down, followed by all eyes 
Mr Edwin Drood is waiting in Miss Twinkleton’s own 
parlour a dainty room, with nothing more directly scholas- 
tic m It than a terrestrial and celestial globe These expres- 
sive machines imply (to parents and guardians) that even 
when Miss Twinkleton retires into the bosom of privacy, 
duty may at any moment compel her to become a sort of 
Wandering Jewess, scouring the earth and soaring through 
the skies m search of knowledge for her pupils 
The last new maid, who has never seen the young gentle- 
man Miss Rosa is engaged to, and who is making his ac- 
quaintance between the hinges of the open door, left open 
for the purpose, stumbles guiltily down the kitchen stairs, 
as a charming little apparition, with its face concealed by a 
little silk apron thrown over its head, glides into the parlour 
“ Oh J It zs so ridiculous! ” says the apparition, stopping 
and shrinking ‘‘Don’t, Eddy!” 

“ Don’t what, Rosa ? ” 


“ Don’t come any nearer, please It ts so absurd.” 

“ What IS absurd, Rosa ” 

The whole thing is It zs so absurd to be an engaged 
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orphan , and it so absurd to have the girls and the ser- 
vants scuttling about after one, like mice m the wainscot, 
and It so absurd to be called upon 1 ” 

The apparition appears to have a thumb in the comer of 
Its mouth while making this complaint 
“ You give me an aiBfectionate reception, Pussy, I must 
say 

Well, I will in a minute, Eddy, but I can^t just yet 
How are you^ ’’ (very shortly) 

I am unable to reply that I am much the better for 
seeing you, Pussy, inasmuch as I see nothing of you ” 

This second remonstrance brings a dark bright pouting 
eye out from a corner of the apion , but it swiftly becomes 
invisible again, as the apparition exclaims “ Oh, good gra- 
cious ^ you have had half your hair cut off * 

‘‘ I should have done better to have had my head cut ofiE, 
I think,’’ says Edwin, rumpling the hair in question, with a 
fierce glance at the looking-glass, and giving an impatient 
stamp “Shall I go^” 

“ No, you needn’t go just yet, Eddy The girls would all 
be asking questions why you went ” 

“ Once for all, Rosa, will you uncover that ridiculous 
little head of yours and give me a welcome ^ ” 

The apron is pulled off the childish head, as its wearer 
replies “ You’re very welcome, Eddy There I I’m sure 
that’s nice Shake hands No, I can’t kiss you, because 
I’ve got an acidulated drop in my mouth ” 

“ Are you at all glad to see me, Pussy ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I’m dreadfully glad — Go and sit down — ^Miss 
Twinkleton ” 

It is the custom of that excellent lady when these visits 
occur, to appear every three minutes, either m her own person 
or in that of Mrs Tisher, and lay an offering on the shrine 
of Propriety by affecting to look for some desiderated arti- 
cle On the present occasion Miss Twinkleton, gracefully 
gliding m and out, says in passing “ How do you do, Mr 
Drood^ Very glad indeed to have the pleasure^ Pray 
excuse me Tweezers Thank you I ” 

“ 1 got the gloves last evening, Eddyr and I like them 
very much They are beauties ” 
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‘‘Well, that’s something,” the affianced replies, half 
grumblmg “ The smallest encouragement thankfully re- 
ceived And how did you pass your birthday, Pussy ? ” . 

“ Delightfully ! Everybody gave me a present And we 
had a feast And we had a balLat night ” 

“ A..feast and a ball, eh ^ These occasions seem tagp 
off tolerably well without me. Pussy ” 

“De-lightfullyl ” cries Rosa, in a qmte spontaneous 
manner, and without the least pretence of reserve* 

“ Hah 1 And what was the feast > ” 

“ Tarts, oranges, jellies, and shrimps ” 

“ Any partners at the ball ^ ” 

“ We danced with one another, of course, sir But some 
of the girls made game to be their brothers It was so 
droll * ” 

“ Did anybody make game to be ” 

“ To be you ^ O dear, yes * ” cries Rosa, laughing;with 
great enjoyment “ That was the first thing done ” 

“ I hope she did it pretty well,” says Edwin, rather doubt- 
fully 

“Oh, It was excellent 1 — I wouldn’t dance with you, you 
know ” 

Edwin scarcely seems to see the force of this , begs to 
know if he may take the liberty to ask why ? 

“ Because I was so tired of you,” returns Rosa But she 
quickly adds, and pleadingly too, seeing displeasure m his 
face “Dear Eddy, you were just as tired of me, you 
know ” 

“ Did I say so, Rosa ^ ” 

“ Say so » Do you ever say so ’ No, you only showed 
it Oh, she did it so well 1 ” cries Rosa, in a sudden ecstasy 
with her counterfeit betrothed 
“ It strikes me that she must be a devilish impudent 
girl,” says Edwin Drood “And so, Pussy, you have 
passed your last birthday in this old house ” 

“ Ah, yes I ” Rosa clasps her hands, looks down with 
a sigh, and shakes her head • 

“ You seem to be sorry, Rosa ” 

“ I am sorry fof the poor old place Somehow, I feel as if 
It would miss me, when I am gone so far away, so young ” 
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:i ^Perhaps we-had better stop short, Rosa?” 

She lopks up at him with a swift bright look? next 
moment shakes her head, sighs, and looks down again 
That is to say, is it, Pussy, that we are both resigned ^ ” 
She nods her head again, and after a short silence, 
quaintly bursts out with. “ You know we must be marned, 
and married from here, Eddy, or the poor girls will be so 
dreadfully disappointed I ” 

For the moment there is moreof compassion, both for her 
and for himself, in her affianced husband’s face, than there 
is of love He checks the look, and asks. “ Shall I take 
you out for a walk, Rosa dear> ” 

Rosa dear does not seem at all clear on this point, until 
her face, which had been comically reflective, brightens. 
“Oh, yes, Eddy, let us go for a walk I And I tell you 
what we’ll do You shall pretend that you are engaged to 
somebody else, and I’ll pretend that I am not engaged to 
anybody, and then we shan’t quarrel ” 

“ Do you think that will prevent our falling out, Rosa > ” 
“ I know it will Hushl Pretend to look out of win- 
dow — ^Mrs Tisherl” 

Through a fortuitous concourse of accidents, the matronly 
Tisher heaves in sight, says, m rusthng through the room 
like the legendary ghost of a dowager m silken skirts “ I 
hope I see Mr Drood well , though I needn’t ask, if I may 
judge from his complexion I trust I disturb no one , but 
there was a paper-toife — Oh, thank you, I am sure I ” and 
disappears with her prize 

“ One other thmg you must do, Eddy, to oblige me,” 
says Rosebud “ The moment we get into the street, you 
must put me outside, and keep close to the house yourself 
— squeeze and graze yourself agamst it ” 

“ By all means, Rosa, if you wish it Might I ask 
why ^ ” 

“ Oh 1 because I don’t want the girls to see you ” 

“ It’s a fine day , but would you like me to carry an tim- 
brella up ” 

“ Don’t be foolish, sir You haven’t got polished leather 

boots on,” pouting, with one shoulder raised 
^ Perhaps that mighc escape the notice of the girls^ eve^t 
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if they did see me,” remarks Edwin, looking down at his 

boots with a sudden distaste for them 

Nothing escapes their notice, sir And then I know 
what would happen Some of them would begin reflecting 
on me by saying (for they are free) that they never will on 
any account engage themselves to lovers without polished 
leather boots Hark I Miss Twmkleton 1^11 ask for 
leave ” 

That discreet lady being indeed heard without, inquir- 
ing of nobody m a blandly conversational tone as she ad- 
vances ** Eh ^ Indeed ! Are you quite sure you saw my 
mother-of-pearl button-holder on the work-table in my 
room ^ ” is at once solicited for walking leave, and graciously 
accords it And soon the young couple go out of the Nuns’ 
House, taking all precautions against the discovery of the so 
vitally defective boots of Mr Edwin Drood precautions, 
let us hope, effective for the peace of Mrs Edwin Drood 
that is to be 

** Which way shall we take, Rosa 

Rosa replies “ I want to go to the Lumps-of-Delight 
shop ” 

“To the 

“ A Turkish sweetmeat, sir My gracious me, don’t you 
understand anything ^ Call yourself an Engineer and not 
know tkatt^^ 

“ Why, how should I know it, Rosa ^ ’ 

“ Because I am very fond of tiiem But Oh 1 I forgot 
what we are to pretend No, you needn’t know anything 
about them ; never mind ” 

So he IS gloomily borne off to the Lumps-of-Delight shop, 
where Rosa makes her purchase, and, after offering some 
to him (which he rather indignantly declines), begins to 
partake of it with great zest previously taking off and 
rolling up a pair of little pink gloves, like rose-leaves, and 
occasionally putting her little pink fingers to her rosy lips, 
to cleanse them from the Dust of Delight that comes off 
the Lumps 

“ Now, be a good-tempered Eddy, and pretend And so 
you are engaged ^ ” 

“ And so I am engaged ” 
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Is she nice ^ ” 

Charming 

«Tall?» 

“ Immensely tall I ’’ Rosa being short 
“ Must be gawky, I should think,” is Rosa’s quiet com- 
mentary 

‘‘ I beg your pardon , not at all,” contradiction rising m 
him “ What is termed a fine woman , a splendid woman ” 
Big nose, no doubt,” is the quiet commentary again 
“ Not a little one, certainly,” is the quick reply (Rosa’s 
being a little one ) 

“ Long pale nose, with a red knob m the middle / know 
the soit of nose,” says Rosa, with a satisfied nod, and tran- 
quilly enjoying the Lumps 

“ You dofCt know the sort of nose, Rosa,” with some 
warmth , because it’s nothing of the kind ” 

Not a pale nose, Eddy > ” 

“ No ” Determined not to assent 
“ A red nose ^ Oh » I don’t like red noses However , 
to be sure she can always powder it ” 

She would scorn to powder it,” says Edwin, becommg 
heated 

“ Would she ^ What a stupid thing she must be 1 Is she 
stupid in eveiything ^ ” 

“ No , in nothing ” 

After a pause, in which the whimsically wicked face has 
not been unobservant of him, Rosa says — 

And this most sensible of creatures likes the idea of 
being carried off to Egypt , does she, Eddy ^ ” 

** Yes She takes a sensible interest in triumphs of en- 
gmeermg skill especially when they are to change the 
whole condition of an undeveloped country ” 

Lor I ” says Rosa, shrugging her shoulders, with a litde 
laugh of wonder 

“ Do you object,” Edwin inquires, with a majestic turn 
of his eyes downward upon the fairy figure do you object, 
Rosa, to her feeling that interest ” 

Object ? my dear Eddy i But really, doesn’t she hate 
boilers and things > ” • 

^*1 can answer for her not being so idiotic as to hate 
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Boilers,” he returns with angry emphasis ; ** though I 
not answer for her views about Things , really not under- 
standing what Things are meant ” 

“ But don’t she hate Arabs, and Turks, and Fellahs, and 
people^” 

Certainly not Very firmly 

At least she ^us/ hate the Pyramids ^ Come, Eddy ? ’’ 
« Why should she be such a little — ^tall, I mean — ^goose, 
as to hate the Pyramids, Rosa ^ ” 

‘‘ Ah I you should hear Miss Twinkleton,” often nodding 
her head, and much enj 03 nng the Lumps, “ bore about them, 
and then you wouldn’t ask Tiresome old burying-grounds 
Isises, and Ibises, and Cheopses, and Pharaohses, who 
cares about them ^ And then there was Belzoni or some- 
body, dragged^ut by the legs, half-choked with bats and 
dust All the girls say Serve him right, and hope it hurt 
him, and wish he had been quite choked ” 

The two youthful figures, side by side, but not now arm-in- 
arm, wander discontentedly about the old Close , and each 
sometimes stops and slowly imprints a deeper footstep in 
the fallen leaves 

“ Well 1 ” says Edwin, after a lengthy silence ** Accord- 
ing to custom We can’t get on, Rosa ” 

Rosa tosses her head, and says she don’t want to 
get on 

“ That’s a pretty sentiment, Rosa, considering ” 

** Considering what^ ” 

“ If I say what, you’ll go wrong again ” 

** F^i^’ll go wrong, you mean, Eddy, Don’t be ungener- 
ous ” 

** Ungenerous I I like that I ” 

Then I don^t like that, and so I tell you plainly,” Rosa 
pouts 

** Now, Rosa, I put it to you Who disparaged my pro- 
fession, my destination ” 

'‘You are not going to be buried in the Pyramids, I 
hope?” she interrupts, arching her delicate eyebrows 
“ You never said you were If you are, why haven’t you 
mentioned it tq me ^ I can’t find out your plans by in- 
stinct ” 
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Now, Rosa, you know very well what I mean, my dear ” 
Well then, why did you begm with your detestable red- 
nosed giaentesses ^ And she would, she would, she would, 
she would, she would powder it ! ” cries Rosa, in a little 
burst of comical contradictory spleen 

“ Somehow or other, I never can come right m these 
discussions,’’ says Edwin, sighing and becoming resigned 
“ How is It possible, sir, that you ever can come right 
when you’re always wrong > And as to Belzoni, I suppose 
he’s dead , — I’m sure I hope he is — and how can his legs 
or his choices concern you ? ” 

“ It is nearly time for your return, Rosa We have not 
had a very happy walk, have we ^ ” 

A happy walk ^ A detestably unhappy walk, sir If I 
go upstairs the moment I get m and cry till I can’t take my 
dancing lesson, you are responsible, mind ” 

Let us be friends, Rosa ” 

‘‘ Ah 1 ” cries Rosa, shaking her head, and bursting into 
real tears, I wish we could be friends 1 It’s because we 
can’t be friends, that we try one another so I am a young 
httle thing, Eddy, to have an old heartache , but I really, 
really have, sometimes Don’t be angry I know you have 
one yourself too often We should both of us have done 
better, if What is to be had been left What might have 
been I am quite a little serious thing now, and not teas- 
ing you Let each of us forbear, this one time, on our own 
accoimt, and on the other’s I ” 

Disarmed by this glimpse of a woman’s nature in the 
spoilt child, though for an instant disposed to resent it as 
seeming to involve the enforced infliction of himself upon 
her, Edwin Drood stands watching her as she childishly 
cries and sobs, with both hands to the handkerchief at her 
eyes, and then — ^she becoming more composed, and indeed 
beginning m her young inconstancy to laugh at herself for 
having been so moved — Pleads her to a seat hard by, under 
the elm-trees 

‘‘ One clear word of understanding, Pussy dear I am 
not clever out of my own line — ^now I come to think of it, I 
don’t know that I am particularly clever vi it — ^but I want 
to do right There is not — ^there may be — I really don’t 
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see my way to what I want to say, but I must say it before 

we part — there is not any other young ” 

‘‘ Oh, no, Eddy 1 It's generous of you to ask me , but no, 
no, no ^ ” 

They have come very near to the Cathedral windows, and 
at this moment the organ and the choir sound out sublimely 
As they sit hstening to the solemn swell, the confidence of 
last night rises in young Edwin Drood's mind, and he thinks 
how unlike this music is to that discordance 

“ I fancy I can distinguish Jack's voice," is his remark 
in a low tone m connection with the tram of thought 
“Take me back at once, please,” urges his Affianced, 
quickly laying her light hand upon his wrist “ They will 
all be connng out directly , let us get away Oh, what a 
resoundmg chord ! But don't let us stop to listen to it , let 
us get away I ” 

Her hurry is over as soon as they have passed out of the 
Close They go arm-m-arm now, gravely and deliberately 
enough, along the old High Street, to the Nuns' House 
At the gate, the street being within sight empty, Edwin 
bends down his face to Rosebud's 
She remonstrates, laughing, and is a childish schoolgirl 
again 

“ Eddy, no I'm too sticky to be kissed But give me 
your hand, and I'll blow a kiss into that ” 

He does so She breathes a light breath into it and asks, 
retaining it and looking into it — 

“ Now say, what do you see > " 

“ See, Rosa>" 

Why, I thought you Egyptian boys could look into a 
hand and see all sorts of phantoms Can’t you see a happy 
Future ^ '' 

For certain, neither of them sees a happy Present, as the 
gate opens and closes, and one goes in, and the other goes 
away* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR SAPSEA 

Accepting the Jackass as the type of self-sufficient stupid- 
ity and conceit — a. custom, perhaps, like some few other 
customs, more conventional than fair — ^then the purest 
Jackass in Cloisterham is Mr Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer 
Mr Sapsea “ dresses at ” the Dean , has been bowed to 
for the Dean, m mistake , has even been spoken to in the 
street as My Lord, under the impression that he was the 
Bishop come down unexpectedly, without his chaplain 
Mr Sapsea is very proud of this, and of his voice, and of 
his style He has even (in selling landed property) tried 
the experiment of slightly mtoning in his pulpit, to make 
himself more like what he takes to be the genuine eccle- 
siastical article So, in ending a Sale by Public Auction, 
Mr Sapsea finishes off with an air of bestowing a benedic- 
tion on the assembled brokers, which leaves the real Dean 
— a, modest and worthy gentleman — ^far behind 
Mr Sapsea has many admirers , indeed, the proposition 
IS carried by a large local majority, even including non- 
believers in his wisdom, that he is a credit to Cloisterham 
He possesses the great quahties of being portentous and 
dull, and of having a roll in his speech, and another roll m 
his gait , not to mention a certain gravely flowing action 
with his hands, as if he were presently going to Confirm 
the individual with whom he holds discourse Much nearer 
sixty years of age than fifty, with a flowing outline of stom- 
ach, and horizontal creases m his waistcoat , reputed to be 
rich , votmg at elections in the strictly respectable mterest , 
morally satisfied that nothing but he himself has grown 
since he was a baby , how can dunder-headed Mr Sapsea 
be otherwii^e than a credit to Cloisterham, and society? 

Mr Sapsea’s premises are in the High Street, over against 
the Nuns’ House They are of about the period of the 
Nims’ House, irregularly modernized here and there, as 
steadily deteriorating generations found, ^more and more, 
that they preferred air and light to Fever and the Plague. 
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Over the doorway is a wooden effigy, about half life-size^ 
representing Mr Sapsea’s father, m a curly wig and toga, 
HI the act of selling The chastity of the idea, and 2ie 
natural appearance of the little finger, hammer, and pulpit, 
have been much admired 

Mr Sapsea sits in his dull ground-floor sitting-room, giv- 
ing first on his paved back-yard , and then on his railed-off 
garden Mr Sapsea has a bottle of port wine on a table 
before the fire — the fire is an early luxury, but pleasant on 
the cool, chilly autumn evening — and is characteristically 
attended by his portrait, his eight-day clock, and his 
weather-glass Characteristically, because he would up- 
hold himself against mankind, his weather-glass against 
weather, and his clock against time 
By Mr Sapsea’s side on the table are a writing-desk and 
writing materials Glancing at a scrap of manuscript, Mr 
Sapsea reads it to himself with a lofty air, and then, slowly 
pacing the room with his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat, repeats it from memory so internally, though with 
much dignity, that the word “Ethelmda ” is alone audible 
There are three clean wineglasses in a tray on the table 
His serving-maid entering, and announcing “ Mr Jasper is 
come, sir,” Mr Sapsea waves “ Admit him,” and draws 
two wineglasses from the rank, as being claimed 

Glad to see you, sir I congratulate myself on having 
the honour of receiving you here for the first time ” Mr 
Sapsea does the honours of his house m this wise 

You are very good The honour is mine and the self- 
congratulation is mine ” 

“ You are pleased to say so, sir But I do assure you 
that it IS a satisfaction to me to receive you m my humble 
home And that is what I would not say to everybody ” 
Ineffable loftinesSj on Mr Sapsea’s part accompanies these 
words, as leaving the sentence to be understood ‘‘You 
will not easily believe that your society can be a satisfaction 
to a man like myself , nevertheless, it is ” 

** I have for some time desired to know you, Mr Sapsea ” 
And I, sir, have long known 3 ^ou by reputation as a man 
of taste Let m§ fill your glass I will give you, sir,” says 
Mr Sapsea, fillmg his own — 
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When the French come over. 

May we meet them at Dover < ** 

This was a patriotic toast m Mr Sapsea’s infancy, and he 
IS therefore fully convinced of its being appropriate to any 
subsequent era 

You can scarcely be ignorant, Mr Sapsea,” observes 
Jasper, watching the auctioneer with a smile as the latter 
stretches out his legs before the fire, *^that you know the 
world ” 

Well, sir,” is the chuckling reply, “ I think I know 
something of it , something of it ” 

“ Your reputation for that knowledge has always inter- 
ested and surprised me, and made me wish to know you 
For Cloisterham is a little place Cooped up in it myself, I 
know nothing beyond it, and feel it to be a very little place ” 
“ If I have not gone to foreign countries, young man,” 
Mr Sapsea begins, and then stops — “ You will excuse 
me calling you young man, Mr Jasper ^ You are much 
my junior ” 

“ By all means ” 

If I have not gone to foreign countries, young man, 
foreign countries have come to me They have come to 
me in the way of business, and I have improved upon my 
opportunities Put it that I take an inventory, or make a 
catalogue I see a French clock I never saw him before, 
in my life, but I instantly lay my finger on him and say 
‘ Pans 1 ’ I see some cups and saucers of Chinese make, 
equally strangers to me personally I put my finger on 
them, then and there, and I say ‘ Pekin, Nankin, and Can- 
ton ’ It is the same with Japan, with Egypt, and with 
bamboo and sandal-wood from the East Indies , I put my 
finger on them all I have put my finger on the North 
Pole before now, and said ‘ Spear of Esquimaux make, for 
half a pint of pale sherry * ’ ” 

Really ^ A very remarkable way, Mr Sapsea, of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of men and things ” 

I mention it, sir,” Mr Sapsea rejoins, with unspeakable 
complacency, “ because, as I say, it don’t do to boast of 
what you are , but show how you came to be it, and then 
you prove it 
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“ Most interesting We were to speak of the late Mrs 
Sapsea ” 

^*We were, sir” Mr Sapsea fills both glasses, and 
takes the decanter into safe keeping again “ Before I con- 
sult your opinion as a man of taste on this little trifle ” — 
holding it up — “ which is but a trifle, and still has required 
some thought, sir, some little fever of the brow, I ought 
perhaps to describe the character of the late Mrs Sapsea, 
now dead three quarters of a year ” 

Mr Jasp#, in the act of yawning behind his wineglass, 
puts down that screen and calls up a look of interest It 
IS a little impaired in its expressiveness by his having a 
shut-up gape still to dispose of, with watering eyes 

Half-a-dozen years ago, or so,” Mr Sapsea proceeds, 
** when I had enlarged my mind up to — I will not say to 
what it now is, for that might seem to aim at too much, but 
up to the pitch of wanting another mind to be absorbed in 
It — I cast my eye about me for a nuptial partner Because, 
as I say, it is not good for man to be alone ” 

Mr Jasper appears to commit this original idea to 
memory 

“ Miss Brobity at that time kept, I will not call it the 
nval establishment to the establishment at the Nuns’ House 
opposite, but I will call it the other parallel establishment 
down town The world did have it that she showed a 
passion for attending my sales, when they took place on 
half holidays, or in vacation time The world did put it 
about, that she admired my style The world did notice 
that as time flowed by, my style became traceable in the 
dictation-exercises of Miss Brobity’s pupils Young man, 
a whisper even sprang up in obscure malignity, that one 
Ignorant and besotted Churl (a parent) so committed him^* 
self as to object to it by name But I do not believe Ais 
For IS It likely that any human creature in his right senses 
would so lay himself open to be pointed at, by what 1 call 
the finger of scorn ^ ” 

Mr Jasper shakes his head Not m the least likely 
Mr Sapsea, in a grandiloquent state of absence of mmd, 
seems to refill h® visitor’s glass, which is full already | and 
does really refill his own, which is empty 
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Miss Brobity’s Being, young man, was deeply imbued 
with homage to Mmd She revered Mind, when launched, 
or, as I say, precipitated, on an extensive knowledge of the 
world When I made my proposal, she did me the honour 
to be so overshadowed with a species of Awe, as to be able 
to articulate only the two words, ‘ O Thou 1 ’ meanmg my- 
self Her limpid blue eyes were fixed upon me, her semi- 
transparent hands were clasped together, pallor overspread 
her aquiline features, and, though encouraged to proceed, 
she never did proceed a woid further I di^osed of the 
parallel establishment by private contract, and we became 
as nearly one as could be expected imder the circumstances 
But she never could, and she never did, find a phrase 
satisfactory to her perhaps-too-favourable estimate of my 
intellect To the very last (feeble action of hver), she ad- 
dressed me in the same unfinished terms ” 

Mr Jasper has closed his eyes as the auctioneer has 
deepened his voice He now abruptly opens them, and 
says, in unison with the deepened voice, Ah 1 — ^rather as if 
stopping himself on the extreme verge of adding — “ men I ” 
‘‘ I have been since,” says Mr Sapsea, with his legs 
stretched out, and solemnly enjoying himself with the wine 
and the fire, ** what you behold me , I have been since a 
solitary mourner , I have been since, as I say, wastmg my 
evening conversation on the desert air I will not say 
that I have reproached myself , but there have been times 
when I have asked myself the question What if her hus- 
band had been nearer on a level with her ? If she had not 
had to look up quite so high, what might the stimulatmg 
action have been upon the liver ^ ” 

Mr Jasper says, with an appearance of having fallen 
mto dreadfully low spirits, that he “ supposes it was to be ” 
We can only suppose so, sir,” Mr Sapsea coincides, 
*‘As I say, Man proposes. Heaven disposes It mayor 
may not be putting the same thought m another form , but 
that IS the way I put it ” 

Mr Jasper murmurs assent 

‘‘ And now, Mr, Jasper,” resumes the auctioneer, pro- 
ducing his scrap of manuscript, ** Mrs Sapsea*s monument 
having had f uU time to settle and diyt let me take your 
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opinion, as a man of taste, on the inscription I have (as I 
before remarked, not without some little fever of the “brow) 
drawn out for it Take it in your own hand The setting 
out of the lines requires to be followed with the eye, as 
well as the contents with the mind ’’ 

Mr, Jasper complying, sees and reads as follows — 

^ ETHELINDA, 

Reverential Wife of 
MR THOiMAS SAPSEA, 

AUCTIONEER, VALUER, ESTATE AGENT, 

OF THIS CITY 

Whose Knowledge of the World, 

Though somewhat extensive. 

Never brought him acquainted with 
A SPIRIT 
More capable of 

LOOKING UP TO HIM 

STRANGER, PAUSE 
And ask thyself the Question 
CANST THOU DO LIKEWISE? 

IfNot, 

WITH A BLUSH RETIRE 

Mr Sapsea having risen and stationed himself with his 
back to the hre, for the purpose of observing the effect of 
these hnes on the countenance of a man of taste, conse- 
quently has his face towards the door, when his serving- 
maid, again appearing, announces, “Durdles is come, 
sir ! ’’ He promptly draws forth and fills the third wine- 
glass, as being now claimed, and replies, “ Show Durdles 
in ” 

Admirable 1” quoth Mr Jasper, handing back the 
paper 

“ You approve, sir > 

Impossible not to approve Striking, characteristic, 
and complete ’’ 

The auctioneer inclines his head, as one accepting his 
due and giving a receipt , and invites the entering Durdles 
to take off that glass of wme (handing the same), for xt will 
warm him ^ 
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Durdles is a stonemason, chiefly in the gravestone, 
tomb, and monument way, and wholly of their colour from 
head to *foot No man is better known in Cloisterham 
He is the chartered libertine of the place Fame trumpets 
him a wonderful workman — ^which, for aught that anybody 
knows, he may be (as he never works) , and a wonderful 
sot — which everybody knows he is With the Cathedral 
crypt he is better acquainted than any living authority , it 
may even be than any dead one It is said that the inti- 
macy of this acquaintance began in his habitually resorting 
to that secret place, to lock-out the Cloisterham boy-popu- 
lace, and sleep off the fumes of liquor he having ready 
access to the Cathedral, as contractor for rough repairs 
Be this as it may, he does know much about it, and, in the 
demolition of impedimental fragments of wall, buttress, and 
pavement, has seen strange sights He often speaks of 
himself in the third person , perhaps, being a little misty 
as to his own identity, when he narrates , perhaps impar- 
tially adopting the Cloisterham nomenclature in reference 
to a character of acknowledged distinction Thus he will 
say, touching his strange sights “ Durdles come upon the 
old chap,” in reference to a buried magnate of ancient 
time and high degree, ‘‘by striking right into the coffin 
with his pick The old chap gave Durdles a look with his 
open eyes, as much as to say, ‘ Is your name Durdles ^ 
Why, my man, I’ve been waiting for you a devil of a time 1 ’ 
And then he turned to powder ” With a two-foot rule 
always in his pocket, and a mason’s hammer all but always 
in his hand, Durdles goes continually sounding and tap- 
ping all about and about the Cathedral , and whenever he 
says to Tope “Tope, here’s another old un in herel” 
Tope announces it to the Dean as an established dis- 
covery 

In a suit of coarse flannel with horn buttons, a yellow 
neckerchief with draggled ends, an old hat more russet- 
coloured than black, and laced boots of the hue of his stony 
calling, Durdles leads a hazy, gipsy sort of life, carrying 
his dinner about with him in a small bundle, and sittmg on 
all manner of tombstones to dine This dinner of Durdles’s 
has become quite a Cloisterham institution . not only be- 
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cause of his never appearing n public without it, but because 
of Its having been, on certain renowned occasions, taken into 
custody along with Durdles (as drunk and incapable), and 
exhibited before the Bench of Justices at the town-hall , 
These occasions, however, have been few and far apart ' 
Durdles being as seldom drunk as sober For the rest, he 
IS an old bachelor, and he lives in a little antiquated hole 
of a house that was never finished supposed to be built, 
so far, of stones stolen from the city wall To this abode 
there is an approach, ankle-deep m stone chips, resembling 
a petrified grove of tombstones, urns, draperies, and broken 
columns, m all stages of sculpture Herein two journeymen 
incessantly chip, while other two journeymen, who face each 
other, incessantly saw stone , dipping as regularly m and 
out of their sheltering sentry-boxes, as if they were mechan- 
ical figures emblematical of Time and Death 

To Durdles, when he had consumed his glass of port, 
Mr Sapsea intrusts that precious effort of his Muse Dur- 
dles unfeelingly takes out his two-foot rule, and measures 
the lines calmly, alloying them with stone-grit 

“ This is for ihe monument, is it, Mr Sapsea > 

The Inscription Yes ” Mr Sapsea waits for its effect 
on a common mind 

It’ll come in to a eighth of a inch,” says Durdles 

Your servant, Mr Jasper Hope I see you well ” 

How are you, Durdles ^ ” 

« I>ve got a touch of the Tombatism on me, Mr Jasper, 
but that I must expect ” 

You mean the Rheumatism,” says Sapsea, m a sharp 
tone (He is nettled by havmg his composition so mechan- 
ically received ) 

** No, I don’t I mean, Mr Sapsea, the Tombatism It’s 
another sort from Rheumatism Mr Jasper knows what 
Durdles means You get among them Tombs afore it’s well 
light on a winter morning and keep on, as the Catechism 
says, a-walking in the same all the days of your life, and 
know what Durdles means ” 

“ It IS a bitter cold place,” Mr Jasper assents, with an 
antipathetic shiver 

** And if It’s bitter cold for you, up in the chancel, with 
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a lot of live breath smoking out about you, what the bitter- 
ness IS to Durdles, down m the crypt among the earthy 
damps thTere, and the dead breath of the old uns,” returns 
that individual, Durdles leaves you to judge — ^Is this to 
be put in hand at once, Mr Sapsea ? ” 

Mr Sapsea, with an Author’s anxiety to rush into publi- 
cation, replies that it cannot be out of hand too soon 
“ You had better let me have the key then,” says Durdles 
“ Why, man, it is not to be put inside the monument I ” 
Durdles knows where it’s to be put, Mr Sapsea , no 
man better Ask e’re a man in Cloisterham whether Dur- 
dles knows his work ” 

Mr Sapsea rises, takes a key from a drawer, unlocks an 
iron safe let into the wall, and takes from it another key 
“ When Durdles puts a touch or a finish upon his work, 
no matter where, inside or outside, Durdles likes to look at 
his work all round, and see that his work is a-doing him 
credit,” Durdles explains, doggedly 

The key proffered him by die bereaved widower being 
a large one, he slips his two-foot rule into a side-pocket of 
his flannel trousers made for it, and deliberately opens his 
flannel coat, and opens the mouth of a large breast-pocket 
within It before taking the key to place it in that repository 
“ Why, Durdles I ” exclaims Jasper, looking on amuse^, 

“ you are undermined with pockets 1 ” 

“And I carries weight in ’em too, Mr Jasper Feel 
those 1 ” producing two other large keys 

“ Hand me Mr Sapsea’s likewise Surely this is the 
heaviest of the three ’ 

“ You’ll find ’em much of a muchness, I expect,” says 
Durdles “ They all belong to monuments They all open 
Durdles’s work Durdles keeps the keys of his work mostly 
Not that they’re much used ” 

“ By-the-bye,” it comes into Jasper’s mmd to say, as he 
idly examines the keys, “ I have been going to ask you, 
many a day, and have always forgotten You know they 
sometimes call you Stony Durdles, don’t you ^ ” 

“ Cloisterham knows me as Durdles, Mr Jasper ” 

“I am aware of that, of course* But*the boys some- 
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‘ “ Oh ^ if you mind them young imps of boys ” Dur- 

dles gruffly interrupts 

“ I don’t mind them any more than you do But there 
was a discussion the other day among the Choir, whether 
Stony stood for Tony , ” clinking one key against another 

(** Take care of the wards, Mr Jasper ”) 

‘‘Orwhelier Stony stood for Stephen,” clinking with 
a change of keys 

(“ You can’t make a pitch pipe of ’em, Mr Jasper ”) 

Or whether the name comes from your trade How 
stands the fact ^ ” 

Mr Jasper weighs the three keys in his hand, lifts his 
head from his idly stooping attitude over the fire, and de- 
livers the keys to Durdles with an ingenuous and friendly 
face 

But the stony one is a gruff one likewise, and that hazy 
state of his is always an uncertain state, highly conscious 
of Its dignity, and prone to take offence He drops his 
two keys back into his pocket one by one, and buttons 
them up , he takes his dinner-bundle from the chair-back 
on which he hung it when he came in , he distributes the 
weight he carries, by tying the third key up m it, as though 
he were an Ostrich, and liked to dine off cold iron , and he 
gets out of the room, deigning no word of answer 

Mr Sapsea then proposes a hit at backgammon, which, 
seasoned with his own improving conversation, and termi- 
nating in a supper of cold roast beef and salad, beguiles the 
golden evenmg until pretty late Mr Sapsea’s wisdom 
being, m its delivery to mortals, rather of the diffuse than 
the epigrammatic order, is by no means expended even 
then , but Ins visitor intimates that he will come back for 
more of the precious commodity on future occasions, and 
Mr Sapsea lets him off for the present to ponder on the 
mstalment he carries away 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR BURBLES ANB FRIEND* 

John Jasper, on his way home through the Close, xs 
brought to a stand-still by the spectacle of Stony Durdles, 
dinner-bundle and all, leaning his back against the iron 
railmg of the burial-ground enclosing it from the old 
cloister-arches , and a hideous small boy m rags flinging 
stones at him as a well-defined mark in the moonhght 
Sometimes the stones hit him, and sometimes they miss 
him, but Durdles seems indifferent to either fortune The 
hideous small boy, on the contrary, whenever he hits 
Durdles, blows a whistle of triumph through a jagged gap, 
convenient for the purpose, in the front of his mouth, where 
half his teeth are wanting , and whenever he misses him, 
yelps out “ Mulled agin 1 ” and tries to atone for the failure 
by taking a more correct and vicious aim 

“What are you doing to the man^^^’ demands Jasper, 
stepping out into the moonlight from the shade 

“ Making a cock-shy of him, ” replies the hideous small boy 
“ Give me those stones m your hand ” 

“ Yes, I’ll give ’em you down your throat, if you come 
a-ketchmg hold of me,” saj^s the small boy, shaking him- 
self loose, and backing “ I’ll smash your eye, if you don’t 
look out 1 ” 

“ Baby-Devil that you are, what has the man done to 
you > ” 

“ He won’t go home ” 

“ What is that to you ^ ” 

“ He gives me a ’apenny to pelt him home if I ketches 
him out too late,” says the boy And then chants, like a 
little savage, half stumblmg and half dancing among the 
rags and laces of his dilapidated boots — 

Widdy widdy wen ’ 

I — ^ket — ches — ^Im— -out — ar — ter — ^ten, 

Widdy widdy wy ’ , 

Then — — don’t — ^go— then— I — shy— » 

Widdy Widdy Wake-cock warning ’ ” 
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— ^with a comprehensive sweep on the last word, and one 
more delivery at Durdles 

This would seem to be a poetical note of preparation, 
agreed upon, as a caution to Durdles to stand clear if he 
can, or to betake himself homeward 
John Jasper invites the boy with a beck of his head to 
follow him (feeling it hopeless to drag him, or coax him), 
and crosses to the iron railing where the Stony (and stoned) 
One IS profoundly meditating 
*^Do you know this thmg, this child asks Jasper at a 
loss for a word that will define this thing 
** Deputy,” says Durdles, with a nod 
** Is that its — ^his — ^name ^ ” 

“ Deputy,” assents Durdles 

“ I’m man-servant up at the Travellers’ Twopenny in 
Gas Works Garding,” this thing explains All us man- 
servants at Travellers’ Lodgings is named Deputy When 
we’re chock full and the Travellers is all abed I come out 
for my ’elth ” Then withdrawing into the road, and tak- 
mg aim, he resumes — 

** Widdy widdy wen’ 

I— ket — ches — ^Im— out — ^ar-«-ter ” 

*‘Hold your hand,” cnes Jasper, ‘‘and don’t throw while 
I stand so near him, or I’ll kill you I Come, Durdles , let 
me walk home wiA you to-night Shall I carry your 
bundle ^ ” 

“ Not on any account,” replies Durdles, adjusting it 
Durdles was making his reflections here when you come 
up, sir, surrounded by his works, like a poplar Author — 
Your own brother-in-law, ” introducing a sarcophagus 
withm the raihng, white and cold in the moonlight “ Mrs 
Sapsea , ” introducing the monument of that devoted wife* 
“Late Incumbent,” mtroducmg the Reverend Gentle- 
man’s broken column “Departed Assessed Taxes,” 
introducing a vase and towel, standing on what might 
represent the cake of soap “Former Pastry-cook and 
Muffin-maker, much respected , ” introducing gravestone* 
“All safe and sbund here, sir, and all Durdles’s work Of 
the common folk, that iS merely bundled up in turf and 
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brambles, the less said the better A poor lot, soon 
forgot ” 

Thisr creature, Deputy, is behind us,’^ says Jasper, 
looking back Is he to follow us ^ ’’ 

The relations between Durdles and Deputy are of a 
capricious kind, for, on Durdles’s turning himself about 
with the slow gravity of beery soddenness, Deputy makes 
a pretty wide circuit into the road "land stands on the 
defensive 

“You never cried Widdy Warning before you begun 
to-night,” says Durdles, unexpectedly reminded of, or 
imagining, an injury 

“ Yer lie, I did,” says Deputy, in his only form of polite 
contradiction 

“ Own brother, sir,” observes Durdles, turning himself 
about again, and as une\pectedly forgetting his offence as 
he had recalled or conceived it , “ own brother to Peter 
the Wild Boy 1 But I gave liim an object in life ” 

“ At which he takes aim? ” Mr Jasper suggests 
“That’s It, sir,” returns Durdles, qmte satisfied, “at 
which he takes aim I took him in hand and gave him 
an object What was he before ? A destroyer What 
work did he do? Nothing but destruction What did he 
earn by it? Short terms m Cloisterham Jail Not a 
person, not a piece of property, not a winder, not a horse, 
nor a dog, nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a fowl, nor a pig, but 
what he stoned, for want of an enlightened object I put 
that enlightened object before him, and now he can turn 
his honest halfpenny by the three penn’orth a week ” 

“ I wonder he has no competitors ” 

“ He has plenty, Mr Jailer, but he stones ’em all away 
Now, I don’t know what this scheme of mme comes to,” 
pursues Durdles, considering about it with the same sod- 
den gravity , “ I don’t know what you may precisely call it 
It ain’t a sort of a — ^scheme of a — National Education?” 

“ I should say not,” replies Jasper 
“/should say not,” assents Durdles, “then we won’t 
try to give it a name ” 

“ He still keeps behmd us,” repeats -Jasper, looking 
over his shoulder, “is he to follow us?” 
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“We can’t help going round by the Travellers’ Two- 
penny, if we go the short way, which is the back way,” 
Durdles answers, “ and we’ll drop him there ” 

So they go on , Deputy, as a rear rank one, taking open 
order, and invading the silence of the hour and place by 
stoning every wall, post, pillar, and other inanimate object, 
by the deserted way 

“ Is there anything new down in the crypt, Durdles ? ” 
asks John Jasper 

“An3^ing old, I think you mean,” growls Durdles 
“ It ain’t a spot for novelty ” 

“ Any new discovery on your part, I meant ” 

“ There’s a old un under the seventh pillar on the left 
as you go down the broken steps of the little underground 
chapel as formerly was , I make him out (so fur as I’ve 
made him out yet) to be one of them old uns with a crook 
To judge from the size of the passages in the walls, and 
of the steps and doors, by which they come and went, 
them crooks must have been a good deal in the way of 
the old uns! Two on ’em meeting promiscuous must 
have hitched one another by the mitre pretty often, I 
should say ” 

Without any endeavour to correct the literality of this 
opinion, Jasper surveys his companion — covered from 
head to foot with old mortar, lime, and stone grit — as 
though he, Jasper, were getting imbued with a romantic 
interest in his weird life 
“ Yours is a curious existence ” 

Without furnishing the least clue to the question whether 
he receives this as a compliment or as quite the reverse, 
Durdles gruffly answers “ Yours is another ” 

“Well! inasmuch as my lot is cast in the same old 
earthy, chilly, never-changing place. Yes But there is 
much more mystery and interest m your connection with 
the Cathedral than in mine Indeed, I am beginning to 
have some idea of asking you to take me on as a sort of 
s^dent, or free ’prentice, under you, and to let me go 
about with you sometimes, and see some of these odd 
tiooks in which you pass your days ” 

The Stony One replies, m a general way, “All right 
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Everybody knows where to find Durdles, when he's 
wanted " Which, if not strictly true, is approximately so, 
if taken \o express that Durdles may always be found in a 
state of vagabondage somewhere 

“ What I dwell upon most,” says Jasper, pursuing his 
subject of romantic inteiest, “ is the remarkable accuracy 
with which you would seem to find out where people are 
buried — ^What is the matter^ That bundle is in your 
way , let me hold it ” 

Durdles has stopped and backed a little (Deputy, at- 
tentive to all his movements, immediately skirmishing 
into the road), and was looking about for some ledge or 
corner to place his bundle on, when thus relieved of it 
“Just you give me my hammer out of that,” says 
Durdles, “ and I’ll show you ” 

Clink, clink And his hammer is handed him 
“ Now, lookee here You pitch your note, don't you, 
Mr Jasper^” 

“ Yes ” 

“ So I sound for mine I take my hammer, and I tap ” 
(Here he strikes the pavement, and the attentive Deputy 
skirmishes at a rather wider range, as supposing that his 
head may be m requisition ) ‘ I tap, tap, tap Solid I I 

go on tapping Solid still * Tap again Holloa 1 Hol- 
low! Tap again, persevering Solid in hollow! Tap, 
tap, tap, to try it better Solid in hollow, and inside 
solid, hollow again ! There you are ! Old un crumbled 
away in stone coffin, in vault * ” 

“ Astonishing ! ” 

“ I have even done this,” says Durdles, drawing out his 
two-foot rule (Deputy meanwhile skirmishing nearer, as 
suspecting that Treasure may be about to be discovered, 
which may somehow lead to his own enrichment and the 
delicious treat of the discoverers being hanged by the neck, 
on his evidence, until they are dead) “ Say that hammer 
of mine's a wall — my work Two , four , and two is six,” 
measuring on the pavement “ Six foot inside that wall is 
Mrs Sapsea” 

“ Not really Mrs Sapsea > ” 

“Say Mrs Sapsea* Her wall’s thicker, but say Mrs 
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Sapsea Durdles taps that wall represented by that ham- 
mer, and says, after good sounding ^ Something betwixt 
us I ' Sure enough, some rubbish has been left in that same 
six-foot space by Durdies’s men J ” 

Jasper opines that such accuracy is a gift ’’ 

“ I wouldn’t have it at a gift,” returns Durdles, by no 
means receiving the observation in good part I worked 
it out for myself Durdles comes by his knowledge through 
grubbing deep for it, and having it up by the roots when 
It don’t want to come — Holloa you, Deputy ” 

‘‘ Widdy * ” IS Deputy’s shrill response, standing off again. 
“ Catch that ha’penny And don’t let me see any more 
of you to-night, after we come to the Travellers’ Twopenny ” 
Warning » ” returns Deputy, having caught the half- 
penny, and appearing by this mystic word to express his 
assent to the arrangement 

They have but to cross what was once the vineyard, 
belongmg to what was once the Monastery, to come into 
the narrow black lane wherein stands the crazy wooden 
house of two low stories currently known as the Travellers’ 
Twopenny — a house all warped and distorted, like the 
morals of the travellers, with scant remains of a lattice-work 
porch over the door, and also of a rustic fence before its 
stamped-out garden , by reason of the travellers being so 
bound to the premises by a tender sentiment (or so fond of 
having a fire by the roadside in the course of the day), that 
they can never be persuaded or threatened into departure, 
without violently possessing themselves of some wooden 
forget-me-not, and bearing it oflE 
The semblance of an mn is attempted to be given to this 
wretched place by fragments of conventional red curtaining 
in the windows, which rags are made muddily transparent 
m the night-season by feeble lights of rush or cotton dip 
burning dully in the close air of the inside. As Durdles 
and Jasper come near, they are addressed by an inscribed 
paper lantern over the door, setting forth the purport of the 
house They are also addressed by some half-dozen other 
hideous small boys— whether twopenny lodgers or followers 
or hangers-on of. such, who knows! — ^who, as if aHraH-H 
by some carrion-scent of Deputy m the air, start into the 
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moonlight, as vultures might gather m the desert, and in- 
stantly fall to stoning him and one another 

“ Stop; you young brutes,” cried Jasper, angrily, “ and 
let us go by ! ” 

This remonstrance being received with yells and flying 
stones, according to a custom of late years comfortably 
established among the police regulations of our English 
communities, where Christians are stoned on all sides, as 
if the days of Saint Stephen were revived, Durdles remarks 
of the young savages, with some point, that “ they haven’t 
got an object,” and leads the way down the lane 

At the corner of the lane, Jasper, hotly enraged, checks 
his companion and looks back All is silent Next moment, 
a stone coming rattling at his hat, and a distant yell of 
Wake-cock! Warning!” followed by a crow, as from 
some infernally-hatched Chanticleer, apprising him under 
whose victorious fire he stands, he turns the corner into 
safety, and takes Durdles home Dm dies stumbling among 
the litter of his stony yard as if he were going to turn head 
foremost into one of the unfinished tombs 
John Jasper returns by another way to his gatehouse, 
and entering softly with his key, finds his fire still burning 
He takes from a locked press a peculiar-looking pipe, which 
he fill^-— but not with tobacco — and, having adjusted the 
contents of the bowl, very carefully, with a little mstrument, 
ascends an inner staircase of only a few steps, leading to 
two rooms One of these is his own sleeping chamber* 
the other is his nephew’s There is a light in each 

His nephew lies asleep, calm and untroubled John 
Jasper stands looking down upon him, his uniighted pipe 
in his hand, for some time, with a fixed and deep attention 
Then, hushing his footsteps, he passes to his own room, 
lights his pipe, and delivers himself to the Spectres it in- 
vokes at midnight 
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CHAPTER VI 

PHILANTHROPY IN MINOR CANON CORNER 

The Reverend Septimus Crisparkle (Septimus, because 
SIX little brother Cnsparkles before him went out, one by 
one, as they were born, like six weak little rushlights, as 
they were lighted), having broken the thin morning ice 
near Cloisterham Weir with his amiable head, much to the 
invigoration of his frame, was now assisting his circulation 
by boxing at a looking-glass with great science and prow- 
ess A fresh and healthy portrait the looking-glass pre- 
sented of the Reverend Septimus, feinting and dodging 
with the utmost artfulness, and hitting out from the shoulder 
with the utmost straightness, while his radiant features 
teemed with innocence, and soft-hearted benevolence 
beamed from his boxing-gloves 
It was scarcely breal5ast-time yet, for Mrs Crisparkle — 
mother, not wife of the Reverend Septimus — ^was only just 
down, and waiting for the urn Indeed, the Reverend 
Septimus left off at this very moment to take the pretty old 
lady’s entering face between his boxing-gloves and kiss it 
Having done so with tenderness, the Reverend Septimus 
turned to again, countermg with his left, and putting in 
his right in a tremendous manner 
“ I say, every morning of my life, that you’ll do it at 
last, Sept,” remarked the old lady, looking on , “ and so 
you will ” 

Do what, Ma dear ^ ” 

“ Break the pier-glass, or burst a blood-vessel ” 

'' Neither, please God, Ma dear Here’s wind, Ma 
Look at this I ” 

In a concluding round of great seventy, the Reverend 
Septimus administered and escaped all sorts of punish- 
ment, and wound up by getting the old lady’s cap into 
Chancery — ^such is the technical term used in scientific 
circles by the learned m the Noble Art— with a lightness 
of touch that hardly stirred the lightest lavender or cherry 
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riband on it Magnanimously releasing the defeated, just 
in time to get his gloves into a drawer and feign to be 
looking but of window in a contemplative state of mind 
when a servant entered, the Reverend Septimus then gave 
place to the urn and other preparations for breakfast 
These completed, and the two alone again, it was pleasant 
to see (or would have been, if there had been any one to 
see it, which there never was) the old lady standing to say 
the Lord’s Prayer aloud, and her son, Minor Canon never- 
theless, standing with bent head to hear it, he being within 
five years of forty much as he had stood to hear the same 
words from the same lips when he was within five months 
of four 

What IS prettier than an old lady — except a young lady 
— when her eyes are bright, when her figure is trim and 
compact, when her face is cheerful and calm, when her 
dress is as the dress of a china shepherdess so dainty m 
Its colours, so individually assorted to herself, so neatly 
moulded on her ^ Nothing is prettier, thought the good 
Minor Canon frequently, when taking his seat at table 
opposite his long-widowed mother Her thought at such 
times may be condensed into the two words that oftenest 
did duty together in all her conversations “ My Sept 1 ” 

They were a good pair to sit breakfasting together in 
Minor Canon Corner, Cloisterham For Minor Canon 
Corner was a quiet place in the shadow of the Cathedral, 
which the cawing of the rooks, the echoing footsteps of 
rare passers, the sound of the Cathedral bell, or the roll 
of the Cathedral organ, seemed to render more quiet than 
absolute silence Swaggering fighting men had had their 
centuries of ramping and raving about Minor Canon Corner, 
and beaten serfs had had their centuries of drudging and 
dying there, and powerful monks had had their centuries 
of being sometimes useful and sometimes harmful there, 
and behold they were ail gone out of Minor Canon Corner, 
and so much the better Perhaps one of the highest uses 
of their ever having been there, was, that there might be 
left behind, that blessed air of tranquillity which pervaded 
Minor Canon Corner, and that serenely romantic state of the 
mind — productive for the most part of pity and forbearance 
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— ^which IS engendered by a sorrowful story that is all told, 
or a pathetic play that is played out 

Red-biick walls harmoniously toned down in dolour by 
* time, strong-rooted ivy, latticed windows, panelled rooms, 
big oaken beams m little places and stone-walled gardens 
where annual fruit yet ripened upon monkish trees, were 
the principal surrounding of pretty old Mrs Crisparkle and 
the Reverend Septimus as they sat at breakfast 

‘‘And what, Ma dear,” inquired the Minor Canon, giv- 
ing proof of a wholesome and vigorous appetite, “ does the 
letter say ^ ” 

The pretty old lady, after reading it, had just laid it 
down upon the breakfast-cloth She handed it over to 
her son 

Now, the old lady was exceedingly proud of her bright 
eyes being so clear that she could read writing without 
spectacles Her son was also so proud of the circumstance, 
and so dutifully bent on her deriving the utmost possible 
gratification from it, that he had invented the pretence 
that he himself could not read writing without spectacles 
Therefore he now assumed a pair, of grave and prodigious 
proportions, which not only seriously inconvenienced his 
nose and his breakfast, but seriously impeded his perusal 
of the letter For, he had the eyes of a microscope and a 
telescope combined, when they were unassisted 
“ It’s from Mr Honeythunder, of course,” said the old 
lady, folding her arms 

“ Of course,” assented her son. He then lamely read 
on — 

" * Haven of Philanthropy, 

Chief OfEces, London, Wetoesday 

* Dear Madam, 

“ ‘ I write m the — , In the what’s this ? What 

does he write in ^ ” 

“ In the chair,” said the old lady 
The Reverend Septimus took off his spectacles, that he 
might see her face, as he exclaimed ’ — 

« Why, what should he wnte m ? ” 

“ Bless me, bless me, Sept,” returned the old lady, ‘‘you 
don’t see the context 1 Give it back to me, my dear.” 
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Glad to get his^spectacles off (for they always made his 
eyes water), her son obeyed murmuring that his sight for 
reading manuscript got worse and worse daily 

“ ‘ I write/ ” his mother went on, reading very perspic- 
uously and precisely, “ ‘ from the chair, to which I shall 
probably be confined for some hours ’ ’’ 

Septimus looked at the row of chairs against the wall, 
with a half-protesting and half-appealing countenance 
“ * We have,’ ” the old lady read on with a little extra 
emphasis, * a meeting of our Convened Chief Composite 
Committee of Central and District Philanthropists, at our 
Head Haven as above , and it is their unanimous pleasure 
that I take the chair ’ ” 

Septimus breathed more freely, and muttered ‘‘ Oh I if 
he comes to that^ let him ” 

“‘Not to lose a day’s post, I take the opportunity 
of a long report being read, denouncing a public mis- 
creant ’ ” 

“ It IS a most extraordinary thing,” interposed the gentle 
Minor Canon, laying down his knife and fork to rub his 
ear in a vexed manner, “that these Philanthropists are 
always denouncing somebody And it is another most 
extraordinary thing that they are always so violently flush 
of miscreants I ” 

“ ‘ Denouncing a public miscreant I ’ ” — ^the old lady re- 
sumed, “ ‘ to get our little affairs of business off my mind 
I have spoken with my two wards, Neville and Helena 
Landless, on the subject of their defective education, and 
they give m to the plan proposed , as I should have taken 
good care they did, whe&er they liked it or not ’ ” 

“ And It is another most extraordinary thing,” remarked 
the Minor Canon m the same tone as before, “ that these 
Philanthropists are so given to seizing their fellow-crea- 
tures by the scruff of the neck, and (as one may say) bump- 
ing them mto the paths of peace* — I beg your pardon, Ma 
dear, for interrupting ” 

“ ‘ Therefore, dear Madam, you will please prepare your 
son, the Rev Mr Septimus, to expect Neville as an inmate 
to be read with, on Monday next On the same day Helena 
Will accompany him to Cloisterham, to take up her quaxlers 
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at the Nuns’ House, the establishment recommended by 
yourself and son jointly Please likewise to prepare for 
her reception and tuition there The terms in both cases 
are understood to be exactly as stated to me in writing by 
yourself, when I opened a correspondence with you on this 
subject, after the honour of being introduced to you at 
your sister’s house in town here With compliments to the 
Rev Mr Septimus,*! am, Dear Madam, Your affectionate 
brother (In Philanthropy), Luke Honeythunder ’ ” 
“Well, Ma,” said Septimus, after a little more rubbing 
of his ear, “ we must try it There can be no doubt that 
we have room for an inmate, and that I have time to be- 
stow upon him, and inclination too I must confess to 
feeling rather glad that he is not Mr Honeythunder him- 
self Though that seems wretchedly prejudiced — does 
It not ^ — ^for I never saw him Is he a large man, Ma ^ ” 

“ I should call him a large man, my dear,” the old lady 
replied after some hesitation, “ but that his voice is so 
much larger ” 

“ Than himself ^ ” 

“ Than anybody ” 

“ Hah > ” said Septimus And finished his breakfast as 
if the flavour of the Superioi Family Souchong, and also 
of the ham and toast and eggs, were a little on the wane 
Mrs Crisparkle’s sister, another piece of Dresden china, 
and matching her so neatly that they would have made a 
delightful pair of ornaments for the two ends of any capa- 
cious old-fashioned chimney-piece, and by right should 
never have been seen apart, was the childless wife of a 
clergyman holding Corporation preferment in London City 
Mr Honeythunder m his public character of Professor of 
Philanthropy had come to knov/ Mrs Crisparkle during 
the last re-matching of the china ornaments (in other words 
during her last annual visit to her sister), after a public 
occasion of a philanthropic nature, when certain devoted 
orphans of tender years had been glutted with plum buns, 
and plump bumptiousness These were all the antecedents 
known in Minor Canon Corner of the coming pupils 

I am sure you will agree with me, Ma,” said Mr Cris^ 
parfcle* after thinking the matter over, that the first thing 
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to be done, is, to put these young people as much at their 
ease as possible There is no&ing disinterested in the 
notion, because we cannot be at our ease with them unless 
they are at their ease with us Now, Jasper’s nephew is 
down here at present , and like takes to like, and youth 
takes to youth He is a cordial young fellow, and we will 
have him to meet the brother and sister at dinner That’s 
three We can’t think of asking himf without asking Jas- 
per That’s four Add Miss Twinkleton and the fairy 
bride that is to be, and that’s six Add our two selves, 
and that’s eight Would eight at a friendly dinner at all 
put you out, Ma ? ” 

Nine would. Sept,” returned the old lady, visibly 
nervous 

“ My dear Ma, I particularize eight ” 

“ The exact size of the table and the room, my dear 

So It was settled that way , and when Mr Crisparkle 
called with his mother upon Miss Twinkleton, to arrange 
for the reception of Miss Helena Landless at the Nuns’ 
House, the two other invitations having reference to that 
establishment were proffered and accepted Miss Twinkle- 
ton did, indeed, glance at the globes, as regretting that 
they were not formed to be ta&n out into society, but 
became reconciled to leaving them behind Instructions 
were then despatched to the Philanthropist for the depar- 
ture and arrival, in good time for dinner, of Mr Neville 
and Miss Helena , and stock for soup became fragrant in 
the air of Minor Canon Corner 

In those days there was no railway to Cloisterham, and 
Mr Sapsea said there never would be Mr Sapsea said 
more , he said there never should be And yet, marvellous 
to consider, it has come to pass, in these days, that Express 
Trains don’t think Cloisterham worth stopping at, but yell 
and whirl through it on their larger errands, casting the 
dust ofiE their whe'=*ls as a testimony against its insignifi- 
cance Some remote fragment of Mam Line to some- 
where else, there was, which was going to rum the Money 
Market if it failed, and Church and State if it succeeded, 
and (of course) the Constitution, whether dr no , but even 
that bad already so unsettled Cloisterham trafiac, that the 
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traffic, deserting the high-road, came sneaking m from an 
unprecedented part of the country by a back stable-way, for 
many years labelled at the corner ‘‘ Beware of fhe Dog ’’ 
To this Ignominious avenue of approach, Mr Crisparkle 
repaired, awaiting the arrival of a short squat omnibus, 
with a disproportionate heap of luggage on the roof — like 
a little Elephant with infinitely too much Castle — ^which 
was then the daily service between Cloisterham and exter- 
nal mankind As this vehicle lumbered up, Mr Crisparkle 
could hardly see anything else of it for a large outside pas- 
senger seated on the box, with his elbows squared, and his 
hands on his knees, compressing the driver into a most un 
comfortable small compass, and glowering about him with 
a strongly-marked face 

Is this Cloisterham > ” demanded the passenger, in a 
tremendous voice 

It IS,” replied the driver, rubbing himself as if he 
ached, after throwing the reins to the ostler ‘‘And I 
never was so glad to see it ” 

“ Tell your master to make his box-seat wider, then,” 
returned the passenger “ Your master is morally bound 
— and ought to be legally, under ruinous penalties — ^to pro- 
vide for the comfort of his fellow-man ” 

The driver instituted, with the palms of his hands, a 
superficial perquisition into the state of his skeleton , which 
seemed to make him anxious 
“ Have I sat upon you ^ ” asked the passenger 
“ You have,” said the driver, as if he didn’t like it at 
aU 

Take that card, my friend ” 

“ I think I won’t deprive you on it,” returned the driver, 
casting his eyes over it with no great favour, without tak- 
ing it “ What’s the good of it to me ^ ” 

“ Be a Member of that Society,” said the passenger 
“ What shall I get by it? ” asked the driver 
“Brotherhood,” returned the passenger, in a ferocious 
voice 

“Thankee,” said the dnver, very deliberately, as he 
got down , “ mjr mother was contented with myself, and so 
am I I don’t Want no brothers ” 
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But you must have them, ” replied the passenger, also de- 
scending, “ whether you like it or not I am your brother ” 
“ I say 1 ’’ expostulated the driver, becoming more chafed 

m temper, ‘^not too fur t The worm wzll^ when ” 

But here Mr Crisparkle interposed, remonstrating aside, 
m a friendly voice “ Joe, Joe, Joe * don’t forget yourself, 
Joe, my good fellow 1” and then, when Joe peaceably 
touched his hat, accosting the pas^nger with 
Honeythunder ^ ” 

“ That is my name, sir ” 

“ My name is Crisparkle ” 

** Reverend Mr Septimus Glad to see you, sir 
Neville and Helena are inside Having a little succumbed 
of late, under the pressure of my public labours, I thought 
I would take a mouthful of fresh air, and come down with 
them, and return at night So you are the Reverend Mr 
Septimus, are you ^ ” surveying him on the whole with dis- 
appointment, and twisting a double eyeglass by its ribbon, 
as if he were roasting it, but not otherwise using it “ Hah 1 
I expected to see you older, sir ” 

“ I hope you will,” was the good-humoured reply 
Eh ? ” demanded Mr Honeythunder 
Only a poor little joke Not worth repeating ” 

**Joke? Ay, I never see a joke,” Mr Honeythunder 
frowningly retorted joke is wasted upon me, sir 

Where are they ^ Helena and Neville, come here 1 Mr 
Crisparkle has come down to meet you ” 

An unusually handsome lithe young fellow, and an un- 
usually handsome hthe girl , much alike , both very dark, 
and very rich in colour , she of almost the gipsy type , 
something untamed about them both , a certain air upon 
them of hunter and huntress , yet withal a certain air of 
being the objects of the chase, rather than the followers 
Slender, supple, qmck of eye and limb , half shy, half de- 
fiant; fierce of look, an indefinable kind of pause coming 
and going on their whole expression, both of face and 
form, which might be equally likened to the pause before 
a crouch or a bound The rough mental notes made m 
^ the first five mmutes by Mr Crisparkle wbuid have read 
thus, v 0 rbaiin 
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He invited Mr Honeythunder to dinner, with a troubled 
mind (for the discomfiture of the dear old china shepherd- 
ess lay heavy on it), and gave his arm to Helena Landless 
Both she and her brother, as they walked all together through 
the ancient streets, took great delight in what he pointed 
out of the Cathedral and the Monastery rum, and wondered 
— ^so his notes ran on — ^much as if they were beautiful bar- 
baric captives brought from some wild tropical dominion 
Mr Honeythunder walked m the middle of the road, 
shouldering the natives out of his way, and loudly develop- 
ing a scheme he had, for making a raid on all the un- 
employed persons in the United Kingdom, laying them 
every one by the heels in jail, and forcing them, on pain of 
prompt extermination, to become philandiropists 

Mrs Crisparkle had need of her own share of philan- 
thropy when she beheld this very large and very loud ex- 
crescence on the little party Always somethings in the 
nature of a Boil upon the face of society, Mr Honeythun- 
der expanded into an infiammatory Wen m Minor Canon 
Corner Though it was not literally true, as was face- 
tiously charged against him by public unbelievers, that he 
called aloud to his fellow-creatures “ Curse your souls 
and bodies, come here and be blessed ’ ” still his philan- 
thropy was of that gunpowderous sort that the difference 
between it and animosity was hard to determine You were 
to abolish military force, but you were first to bring all 
commanding officers who had done their duty, to trial by 
court-martial for that offence, and shoot them You were 
to abolish war, but were to make converts by making war 
upon them, and charging them with loving war as the 
apple of their eye You were to have no capital punish- 
ment, but were first to sweep off the face ot the earth all 
legislators, jurists, and judges who were of the contrary 
opinion You were to have universal concord, and were 
to get it by eliminating all the people who wouldn’t, or 
conscientiously couldn’t, be concordant You were to 
love your broker as yourself, but after an indefinite inter- 
val of maligning him (very much as if you hated him), and 
calhng him all Imanner of names Above all things, you 
were to do nothing in private, or on your own account 
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You were to go to the offices of the Haven of Philanthropy, 1 
and put your name down as a Member and a Professing! 
Philanthropist Then, you were to pay up your subscnp-’ 
tion, get your card of membership and your riband and 
medal, and were evermore to live upon a platform, and 
evermore to say what Mr Hone3rthunder said, and what 
the Treasurer said, and what the sub-Treasurer said, and 
what the Committee said, and what the sub-Committee said, 
and what the Secretary said, and what the Vice-Secretaiy 
said And this was usually said in the unammously-car- 
ned resolution under hand and seal, to the effect That 
this assembled Body of Professing Philanthropists views, 
with indignant scorn and contempt, not unmixed with 
utter detestation and loathing abhorrence ’’ — m short, the 
baseness of all those who do not belong to it, and pledges 
itself to make as many obnoxious statements as possible 
about them, without being at all particular as to facts 
The dinner was a most doleful breakdown The philan- 
thropist deranged the symmetry of the table, sat himself m 
the way of the waiting, blocked up the thoroughfare, and 
drove Mr Tope (who assisted the parlour-maid) to the 
verge of distraction by passing plates and dishes on, over 
his own head Nobody could talk to anybody, because he 
held forth to everybody at once, as if the company had no 
individual existence, but were a Meeting He impounded 
the Reverend Mr Septimus, as an official personage to be 
addressed, or kind of human peg to hang his oratorical hat 
on, and fell into the exasperating habit, common among 
such orators, of impersonating him as a wicked and weak 
opponent Thus, he would ask “ And will you, sir, now 
stultify yourself by telling me ” — and so forth, when the in- 
nocent man had not opened his lips, nor meant to open 
them Or he would say “ Now see, sir, to what a position 
you are reduced I will leave you no escape After ex- ^ 
hausting all the resources of fraud and falsehood, during ’ 
years upon years, after exhibiting a combination of das- 
tardly meanness with ensanguined daring, such as the world 
has not often witnessed , you have now the hjrpocnsy to 
bend the knee before the most degraded of mankind, and 
to sue and whine and howl for mercy ^ ” Whereat the un^ 
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fortunate Minor Canon would look, in part indignant and 
m part perplexed , while his worthy mother sat bridling, 
with tears in her eyes, and the remainder of the party lapsed 
mto a sort of gelatinous state, in which there was no flavoui 
or solidity, and very little resistance 
But the gush of philanthropy that burst forth when the 
departure of Mr Hone 3 rthunder began to impend, must 
have been highly gratifying to the feelings of that distin- 
guished man His coffee was produced, by the special 
activity of Mr Tope, a full hour before he wanted it Mr 
Cnsparkle sat with his watch m his hand for about the 
same period, lest he should overstay his time The four 
young people were unanimous in believing that the Cathe- 
dral clock struck three-quarters, when it actually struck but 
one Miss Twinkleton estimated the distance to the omni- 
bus at five-and-twenty minutes’ walk, when it was really 
five The affectionate kindness of the whole circle hustled 
him mto his greatcoat, and shoved him out into the moonlight, 
as if he were a fugitive traitor with whom they sympathized, 
and a troop of horse were at the back door Mr Cnsparkle 
and his new charge, who took him to the omnibus, were so 
fervent in their apprehensions of his catching cold, that 
they shut him up in it instantly and left him, with still half- 
an-hour to spare 


CHAPTER VII 

MORE CONFIDENCES THAN ONE 

I KNOW very little of that gentleman, sir,” said Neville 
to the Minor Canon as they turned back 

You know very little of your guardian ? ” the Minor 
Canon repeated 

Almost nothing ! ” 

** How came he ” 

To he my guardian ? I^Il tell you, sir I suppose you 
know that we come (my sister and I) from Ceylon ^ ” 

“ Indeed, na” 

1 wonder at that We hved with a stepfather there. 
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Our mother died there, when we were little children We 
have had a wretched existence She made him our guar- 
dian, and-he was a miserly wretch who grudged us food to 
eat, and clothes to wear At his death, he passed us over 
to this man , for no better reason that I know of, than his 
being a friend or connection of his, whose name was always 
in print and catching his attention ” 

‘‘ That was lately, I suppose ^ ” 

“ Quite lately, sir This stepfather of ours was a cruel 
brute as well as a grinding one It is well he died when 
he did, or I might have killed him 

Mr Crisparkle stopped short m the moonlight and looked 
at his hopeful pupil in consternation 

“ I surprise you, sir > ” he said, with a quick change to 
a submissive manner 

You shock me , unspeakably shock me ” 

The pupil hung his head for a little while, as they walked 
on, and then said “ You never saw him beat your sister 
1 have seen him beat mine, more than once or twice, and I 
never forgot it ” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr Crisparkle, not even a beloved and 
beautiful sister’s tears under dastardly ill-usage , ” he became 
less severe, in spite of himself, as his indignation rose, 
could justify those horrible expressions that you used ” 

“ I am sorry I used them, and especially to you, sir I 
beg to recall them But permit me to set you right on one 
point You spoke of my sister’s tears My sister would 
have let him tear her to pieces, before she would have let 
him believe that he could make her shed a tear ” 

Mr Crisparkle reviewed those mental notes of his, and 
was neither at all surprised to hear it, nor at all disposed 
to question it 

Perhaps you will think it strange, sir,” — ^this was said 
m a hesitating voice— ‘‘ that I should so soon ask you to 
allow me to confide in you, and to have the kmdness to 
hear a word or two from me in my defence ? ” 

** Defence ^ ” Mr, Cnsparkle repeated ” You are not 
on your defence, Mr Neville ” 

“ I think I am, sir At least I know I should be, if yon 
were better acquainted with my character ” 
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Well, Mr Neville,’^ was the rejoinder “ What if you 
leave me to find it out^ ” 

‘‘ Since It IS your pleasure, sir,^’ answered the young 
man, with a quick change in his manner to sullen dis- 
appointment ‘‘ since It is your pleasure to check me in my 
impulse, I liiust submit ” 

There was that in the tone of this short speech which 
made the conscientious man to whom it was addressed 
uneasy It hinted to him that he might, without mean- 
ing It, turn aside a trustfulness beneficial to a mis-shapen 
young mind and perhaps to his own power of directing 
and improving it They were within sight of the lights in 
his wmdows, and he stopped 

Let us turn back and take a turn or two up and down, 
Mr Neville, or you may not have time to finish what you 
wish to say to me You are hasty in thinking that I 
mean to check you Quite the contrary I invite your 
confidence ’’ 

“ You have invited it, sir, without knowing it, ever since 
I came here I say ‘ever since,’ as if I had been here 
a week The truth is, we came here (my sister and I) 
to quarrel with you, and affront you, and break away 
again ” 

“ Really ? ” said Mr Crisparkle, at a dead loss for any- 
thing else to say 

“You see, we could not know what you were before- 
hand, sir , could we ? ” 

“ Clearly not,” said Mr Crisparkle 

“ And having liked no one else with whom we have ever 
been brought into contact, we had made up our minds not 
to like you ” 

“ Really^ ” said Mr Crisparkle again 

“ But we do like you, sir, and we see an unmistakable 
difference between your house and your reception of us, 
and anything else we have ever known This — and my 
happening to be alone with you — and everything around 
us seemmg so quiet and peaceful after Mr Hone3t:hun- 
der’s departure — ^and Cloisterham being so old and grave 
and beautiful, with the moon shining on it— 'these things 
mclined me to open my heart ” 
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I quite understand, Mr Neville And it is salutary to 
listen to such influences ’’ 

“ In describing my own imperfections, sir, I must ask 
you not to suppose that I am describing my sister’s She 
has come out of the disadvantages of our miserable life, as 
much better than I am, as that Cathedral tower is higher 
than those chimneys ” 

Mr Crisparkle in his own breast was not so sure of this 

“ I have had, sir, from my earliest remembrance, to sup- 
press a deadly and bitter hatred This has made me secret 
and revengeful I have been always tyrannically held down 
by the strong hand This has driven me, in my weakness, 
to the resource of being false and mean I have been 
stinted of education, liberty, money, dress, the very neces- 
saries of life, the commonest pleasures of childhood, the 
commonest possessions of youth This has caused me to 
be utterly wanting in I don’t know what emotions, or re- 
membrances, or good instincts — I have not even a name 
for the thing, you see ! — ^that you have had to work upon in 
other young men to whom you have been accustomed ” 
This is evidently true But this is not encouraging,” 
thought Mr Crisparkle as they turned again 

“ And to finish with, sir I have been brought up among 
abject and servile dependents, of an inferior race, and I 
may easily have contracted some affinity with them Some- 
times, I don’t know but that it may be a drop of what is 
tigerish in their blood ” 

‘‘As in the case of that remark just now,” thought Mr 
Crisparkle 

“ In a last word of reference to my sister, sir (we are 
twin children), you ought to know to her honour, that 
nothing m our misery ever subdued her, though it often 
cowed me When we ran away from it (we ran away four 
times in six years, to be soon brought back and cruelly 
punished), the flight was always of her planning and lead- 
ing Each time she dressed as a boy, and showed the dar- 
ing of a man I take it we were seven years old when we 
first decamped , but I remember, when I lost the pocket- 
knife with which she was to have cut her hair short, how 
desperately she tried to tear it out, or bite it ofiE, I have 
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nothing further to say, sir, except that I hope you will bear 

with me, and make allowance for me 

“ Of that, Mr Neville, you may be sure,” returned the 
Minor Canon don’t preach more than I can help, 
and I will not repay your confidence with a sermon But 
I entreat you to bear m mind, very seriously and steadily, 
that if I am to do you any good, it can only be with your 
own assistance , and that you can only render that, effi- 
ciently, by seeking aid from Heaven ” 

« I will try to do my part, sir ” 

And, Mr Neville, I will try to do mine Here is my 
hand on it May God bless our endeavours ! ” 

They were now standing at his house-door, and a cheer- 
ful sound of voices and laughter was heard within 
“We will take one more turn before going in,” said Mr 
Crisparkle, “ for I want to ask you a question When you 
said you were in a changed mind concerning me, you 
spoke, not only for yourself, but for your sister too ^ ” 

“ Undoubtedly I did, sir ” 

“ Excuse me, Mr Neville, but I think you have had no 
opportunity of communicating with your sister, since I 
met you Mr Honeythunder was very eloquent, but 
perhaps I may venture to say, without ill-nature, that he 
rather monopolized the occasion May you not have 
answered for your sister without sufficient warrant ? ” 
Neville shook his head with a proud smile 
“ You don’t know, sir, yet, what a complete understand- 
ing can exist between my sister and me, though no spoken 
word — ^perhaps hardly as much as a look — ^may have 
passed between us She not only feels as I have described, 
but she very well knows that I am taking this opportunity 
of speaking to you, both for her and for myself ” 

Mr CrisparHe looked in his face, with some incredulity, 
but his face expressed such absolute and firm conviction 
of the truth of what he said, that Mr Crisparkle looked at 
the pavement, and mused, until they came to his door again 
“ I will ask for one more turn, sir, this time,” said the 
young man, with a rather heightened colour rising m bis 
face “ But for Mr Honeythunder’s~I think you call it 
eloquence, sir > ” (somewhat slyly) 
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u i_yes, I called it eloquence,’’ said Mr* Cnsparkle 
But for Mr Honeythunder’s eloquence, I migiit have 
had no need to ask you what I am going to ask you 
This Mr Edwin Brood, sir I thmk that’s the name ? ” 
Quite correct,” said Mr Cnsparkle ‘^D-r-double o-d ” 
*‘Does he — or did he — read with you, sir ^ ” 

‘‘ Never, Mr Neville He comes here visiting his re- 
lation, Mr Jasper ” ^ 

“ Is Miss Bud his relation too, sir ^ ” 

(“ Now, why should he ask that, with sudden supercil- 
iousness ? ” thought Mr Cnsparkle ) Then he explained, 
aloud, what he knew of the little story of their betrothal 
‘‘ Oh I fMfs It, is it ? ” said the young man I under- 
stand his air of proprietorship now ! ” 

This was said so evidently to himself, or to anybody 
rather than Mr Cnsparkle, that the latter instinctively felt 
as if to notice it would be almost tantamount to noticing 
a passage in a letter which he had read by chance 
over the writer’s shoulder A moment afterwards they 
re-entered the house 

Mr Jasper was seated at the piano as they came into 
his drawing-room, and was accompanying Miss Rosebud 
while she sang It was a consequence of his playmg the 
accompaniment without notes, and of her being a heedless 
little creature, very apt to go wrong, that he followed her 
lips most attentively, with his eyes as well as hands, 
carefully and softly hmtmg the key-note from time to time 
Standing with an arm drawn round her, but with a face 
far more intent on Mr Jasper than on her singing, stood 
Helena, between whom and her brother an instantaneous 
recognition passed, in which Mr Cnsparkle saw, or 
thought he saw, the understanding that had been spoken 
of, flash out Mr Neville then took his admiring station, 
leaning against the piano, opposite the singer, Mr* 
Cnsparkle sat down by the china shepherdess, JEdwin 
Brood gallantly furled and unfurled Miss Twmkleton’s 
fan, and that lady passively claimed that sort of ex- 
hibitor’s proprietorship m the accomplishment on view, 
which Mr* Tope, the Verger, daily claimed, in the Catha* 
dral service* 
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The song went on. It was a sorrowful strain of patting, 
and the fresh young voice was very plaintive and tender 
As Jasper watched the pretty lips, and ever ^nd again 
hinted the one note, as though it were a low whisper from 
himself, the voice became less steady, until all at once the 
smger broke into a burst of tears, and shrieked out, with 
her hands over her eyes ‘‘I can’t bear thisl I am 
frightened ! Take me away I ” 

With one swift turn of her lithe figure, Helena laid the 
little beauty on a sofa, as if she had never caught her up 
Then, on one knee beside her, and with one hand upon 
her rosy mouth, while with the other she appealed to all 
the rest, Helena said to them ‘‘It’s nothing, it’s all 
over, don’t speak to her for one minute, and she is 
well ! ” 

Jasper’s hands had, in the same instant, lifted them- 
selves from the keys, and were now poised above them, as 
though he waited to resume In that attitude he yet sat 
quiet not even looking round, when all the rest had 
changed their places and were reassuring one another 
“ Pussy’s not used to an audience , that’s the fact,” said 
Edwin Drood “ She got nervous, and couldn’t hold out 
Besides, Jack, you are such a conscientious master and 
require so much, that I beheve you make her afraid of you. 
No wonder ” 

“ No wonder,” repeated Helena 

“ There, Jack, you hearl You would be afraid of him, 
under similar circumstances, wouldn’t you. Miss Landless ^ ” 
“ Not under any circumstances,” returned Helena 
Jasper brought down his hands, looked over his shoulder, 
and begged to thank Miss Landless for her vindication of 
his character Then he fell to dumbly playing, without 
striking the notes, while his little pupil was taken to an 
open window for air, and was otherwise petted and restored 
When she was brought back, his place was empty “ Jack’s 
gone, Pussy,” Edwm told her “ I am more than half 
afraid he didn’t like to be charged with being the Monster 
who had frightened you ” But she answered never a word, 
and shivered, as if they had made her a little too cold 
Miss Twmkleton now opining that indeed these were 
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late hours, Mrs Cnsparkie, for finding ourselves outside the 
walls of the Nuns’ House, and that we who undertook 
the formation of the future wives and mothers of England 
(the last words m a lower voice, as requiring to be communi- 
cated in confidence) were really bound (voice coming up 
again) to set a better example than one of rakish habits, 
wrappers were put in requisition, and the two young cava- 
hers volunteered to see the ladies home It was soon done, 
and the gate of the Nuns’ House closed upon them 

The boarders had retired, and only Mrs Tisher in soh- 
tary vigil awaited the new pupil Her bedroom being 
within Rosa’s, very little introduction or explanation was 
necessary, before she was placed in charge of her new 
friend, and left for the night 

“ This IS a blessed relief, my dear,” said Helena I 
have been dreading all day, that I should be brought to 
bay at this time ” 

There are not many of us,” returned Rosa, and we 
are good-natured girls , at least the others are , I can an- 
swer for them ” 

‘‘ I can answer for you,” laughed Helena, searching the 
lovely little face with her dark fiery eyes, and tenderly 
caressing the small figure “ You will be a friend to me, 
won’t you ^ ” 

“ I hope so But the idea of my being a friend to you 
seems too absurd, though ” 

‘‘Why>” 

Oh, I am such a mite of a thing, and you are so womanly 
and handsome You seem to have resolution and power 
enough to crush me I shrink into nothing by the side of 
your presence even ” 

** I am a neglected creature, my dear, unacquainted with 
all accomplishments, sensitively conscious that I have every- 
thing to learn, and deeply ashamed to own my ignorance ” 
“ And yet you acknowledge everjrthing to me 1 ” said Rosa 

My pretty one, can I help it ? There is a fascination 
in you ” 

** Oh ! IS there, though > ” pouted Rosa, half in jest and 
half m earnest “ What a pity Master Eddy doesn’t feel it 
more! 
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Of course her relations towards that young gentleman 
had been already imparted m Minor Canon Comer 

“ Why, surely he must love you with all his heart I ’’ cried 
Helena, with an earnestness that threatened to blaze into 
ferocity if he didn’t 

Eh ^ Oh, well, I suppose he does,” said Rosa, pout- 
ing again , I am sure I have no right to say he doesn’t 
Perhaps it’s my fault Perhaps I am not as nice to him as 
I ought to be I don ’t think I am But it zs so ridiculous I ” 
Helena’s eyes demanded what was 
“ are,” said Rosa, answering as if she had spoken 
“We are such a ridiculous couple And we are always 
quarrelling ” 

“ Why^ ” 

“ Because we both know we are ridiculous, my dear I ” 
Rosa gave that answer as if it were the most conclusive 
answer m the world 

Helena’s masterful look was intent upon her face for a 
few moments, and then she impulsively put out both her 
hands and said — 

“ You will be my friend and help me > ” 

“ Indeed, my dear, I will,” replied Rosa, m a tone of 
affectionate childishness that went straight and true to her 
heart , “ I will be as good a friend as such a mite of a thing 
can be to such a noble creature as you And be a friend 
to me, please , I don’t understand myself and I want a 
friend who can understand me, very much indeed ” 

Helena Landless kissed her, and retaining both her 
hands said — 

“ Who IS Mr Jasper ? ” 

Rosa turned aside her head m answenng “Eddy’s 
uncle, and my music-master ” 

“ You do not love him ^ ” 

“ Ugh 1 ” She put her hands up to her face, and shook 
with fear or horror 
“ You know that he loves you ? ” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t 1” cried Rosa, dropping on her 
knees, and dinging to her new resource “ Don’t tell me 
of itl He terrifies me He haunts my thoughts, hke a 
dreadful ghost I feel that I am never safe from him. I 
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feel as if he could pass m through the wall when he is 
spoken of ” She actually did look round, as if she dreaded 
to see him standing in the shadow behind her 
“ Try to tell me more about it, darhng ’’ 

“ Yes, I will, I will Because you are so strong But 
hold me the while, and stay with me afterwards ” 

“ My child I You speak as if he had threatened you in 
some dark way 

“ He has never spoken to me about — ^that Never ” 

“ What has he done ^ 

“ He has made a slave of me with his looks He has 
forced me to understand him, without his saying a word , 
and he has forced me to keep silence, without his uttering 
a threat When I play, he never moves his eyes from my 
hands When I sing, he never moves his eyes from my 
lips When he corrects me, and strikes a note, or a chord, 
or plays a passage, he himself is in the sounds, whispering 
that he pursues me as a lover, and commanding me to 
keep his secret I avoid his eyes, but he forces me to see 
them without looking at them Even when a glaze comes 
over them (which is sometimes the case), and he seems to 
wander away into a frightful sort of dream in which he 
threatens most, he obliges me to know it, and to know that he 
IS sitting close at my side, more terrible to me than ever ” 

“ What is this imagined threatening, pretty one ? What 
IS threatened ^ ” 

I don’t know I have never even dared to think or 
wonder what it is ” 

** And was this all, to-night ^ ” 

This was all , except that to-night when he watched 
my lips so closely as I was singing, besides feeling terrified 
I felt ashamed and passionately hurt It was as if he 
kissed me, and I couldn’t bear it, but cried out You must 
never breathe this to any one Eddy is devoted to him 
But you said to-night that you would notrbe afraid of him, 
under any circumstances, and that gives me — ^who am so 
much afraid of him— courage to tell only you Hold me 1 
Stay with me I I am too frightened to be left by mysell” 
The lustrous gipsy-face drooped over thq clinging arms 
and bosom, and the wild black hair fell down protectingly 
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over the childish form There was a slumbering gleam of 
fire in the intense dark eyes, though they were then softened 
with compassion and admiration Let whomsoever it most 

concerned look well to it 


CHAPTER VIII 

DAGGERS DRAWN 

The two young men, having seen the damsels, their charges, 
enter the courtyard of the Nuns’ House, and finding them- 
selves coldly stared at by the brazen door-plate, as if the 
battered old beau with the glass in his eye were insolent, 
look at one another, look along the perspective of the 
moonlit street, and slowly walk away together 

“ Do you stay here long, Mr Drood ^ ” says Neville 
Not this time,” is the careless answer ‘‘I leave for 
London again, to-morrow But I shall be here, off and on, 
until next Midsummer, then I shall take my leave of 
Cloisterham, and England too, for many a long day, I 
expect ” 

‘‘ Are you going abroad ^ ” 

Going to wake up Egypt a little,” is the condescending 
answer 

“ Are you reading ^ ” 

“ Reading^ ” repeats Edwin Drood, with a touch of con- 
tempt “No Doing, working, engineering My small 
patrimony was left a part of the capital of the Firm I am 
with, by my father, a former partner and I am a charge 
upon the Firm until I come of age , and then I step into 
my modest share in the concern Jack — ^you met him at 
dinner — is, until then, my guardian and trustee ” 

“I heard froifi Mr Cnsparkle of your other good 
fortune ” 

“ What do you mean by my other good fortune > ” 

Neville has made his remark in a watchfully advancing, 
and yet furtive and shy manner, very expressive of that 
peculiar air already noticed, of being at once hunter and 
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hunted Edwin has made his retort with an abruptness 
not at all polite They stop and interchange a rather 
heated look 

“ I hope,*’ says Neville, ^‘there is no offence, Mr Drood, 
in my innocently referring to your betrothaP ” 

“ By George 1 ” cries Edwin, leading on again at a some- 
what quicker pace , “ everybody in tjiis chattering old 
Cloisterham refers to it I wonder no public-house has 
been set up, with my portrait for the sign of The Betrothed’s 
Head Or Pussy’s portrait One or the other ” 

“ I am not accountable for Mr Crisparkle’s mentioning 
the matter to me, quite openly,” Neville begins 

No , that’s true , you are not,” Edwin Drood assents 
But,” resumes Neville, “ I am accountable for mention- 
ing It to you And I did so, on the supposition that you 
could not fail to be highly proud of it ” 

Now, there are these two curious touches of human 
nature working the secret springs of this dialogue Neville 
Landless is already enough impressed by Little Rosebud, 
to feel indignant that Edwin Drood (far below her) should 
hold his ppze so lightly Edwin Drood is already enough 
impressed by Helena, to feel indignant that Helena’s 
brother (far below her) should dispose of him so coolly, 
and put him out of the way so entirely 

However, the last remark had better be answered So, 
says Edwin 

don’t know, Mr Neville” (adopting that mode of 
address from Mr Crisparkle), “that what people are 
proudest of, they usually talk most about, I don’t know 
either, that what they are proudest of, they most like other 
people to talk about But I live a busy life, and I speak ^ 
under correction by you readers, who ought to know every- 
thing, and I dare say do ” 

By this time they had both become savage Mr Neville 
out m the open , Edwin Drood under the transparent cover 
of a popular tune, and a stop now and then to pretend to 
admire picturesque effects in the moonlight before him 
“It does not seem tome very civil m^you,” remarks 
Neville, at length, “ to reflect upon a stranger who comes 
here, not having had your advantages, to try to make up 
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for lost time But to be sure, / was not brought up m 
‘busy life/ and my ideas of civility were formed among 
Heathens ’’ 

“ Perhaps tlie best civility, whatever kind of people we 
are brought up among,'* retorts Edwin Drood, “ is to mind 
our own business If you will set me that example, I prom- 
ise to follow It ” 

“ Do you know that you take a great deal too much 
upon yourseM ? " is the angry rejoinder, “ and that m the 
part of the world I come from, you would be called to ac- 
count for it^ " 

“ By whom, for instance ^ asks Edwin Drood, coming 
to a halt, and surveying the other with a look of disdain 

But, here a startling nght hand is laid on Edwin’s 
shoulder, and Jasper stands between them For, it would 
seem that he too has strolled round by the Nuns’ House, 
and has come up behind them on the shadowy side of the 
road 

“ Ned, Ned, Ned ! ” he says , “ we must have no more of 
this I don’t like this I have overheard high words be- 
tween you two Remember, my dear boy, you are almost 
in the position of host to-mght You belong, as it were, 
to the place, and m a manner represent it towards a 
stranger Mr Neville is a stranger, and you should re- 
spect the obhgations of hospitality And, Mr Neville,” 
laying his left hand on the inner shoulder of that young 
gentleman, and thus walking on between them, hand to 
shoulder on either side “ you will pardon me , but I ap- 
peal to you to govern your temper too Now, what is 
amiss? But why ask! Let there be nothing amiss, and 
the question is superfluous We are all three on a good 
understanding, are we not ? ” 

After a silent struggle between the two young men who 
shall speak last, Edwm Drood strikes in with “ So far as 
I am concerned, Jack, there is no anger in me ” 

“Nor m me,’’ says Neville Landless, though not so 
freely; or perhaps so carelessly “But if Mr Drood knew 
all that lies belimd me, far away from here, he might know 
better how it is that sharp-edged words have sharp edges 
to wound me ” \ 
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Perhaps,” says Jasper, m a smoothing manner, “ we 
had better not qualify our good understanding We had 
better not say anything having the appearance of a remon- 
strance or condition , it might not seem generous Frankly 
and freely, you see there is no anger in Ned Frankly 
and freely, there is no anger in you, Mr Neville ^ ” 

** None at all, Mr Jasper ” Still, not quite so frankly 
or so freely , or, be it said once again, hot quite so care- 
lessly perhaps 

“ All over, then I Now, my bachelor gatehouse is a few 
yards from here, and the heater is on the fire, and the wine 
and glasses are on the table, and it is not a stone *s throw from 
Minor Canon Corner Ned, you are up and away to-morrow 
We will carry Mr Neville m with us, to take a stirrup-cup ” 
With all my heart. Jack ” 

“ And with all mine, Mr Jasper ” Neville feels it im- 
possible to say less, but would rather not go He has an 
impression upon him that he has lost hold of his temper , 
feels that Edwin Drood’s coolness, so far from being infec- 
tious, makes him red-hot 

Mr Jasper, still walking in the centre, hand to shoulder 
on either side, beautifully turns the Refrain of a drinkmg 
song, and they all go up to his rooms There, the first 
object visible, when he adds the light of a lamp to that of 
the fire, is the portrait over the chimney-piece It is not 
an object calculated to improve the understanding between 
the two young men, as rather awkwardly reviving the sub- 
ject of their difference Accordingly, diey both glance at 
It consciously, but say nothing Jasper, however (who 
would appear from his conduct to have gained but an im- 
perfect clue to the cause of their late high words), directly 
calls attention to it 

“ You recognize that picture, Mr Neville ^ ” shading the 
lamp to throw the light upon it i 

** I recognize it, but it is far from flattering the original ” 

“ Oh, you are hard upon it I It was done by Ned, who! 
made me a present of it ” | 

I am sorry for that, Mr Drood ” Neville apologizesJ 
with a real intention to apologize, If I had known I waj 
m the artist’s presence — 
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*‘Oh, a joke, sir, a mere joke,’^ Edwin cuts in, with a 
provoking yawn A little humouring of Pussy’s points ! 
I’m going to paint her gravely, one of these days, if she’s 
good ” 

The air of leisurely patronage and indifference with 
which this IS said, as the speaker throws himself back in a 
chair and clasps his hands at the back of his head, as a 
rest for it, is veiy exasperating to the excitable and excited 
Neville Jasper looks observantly from the one to the 
other, slightly smiles, and turns his back to mix a jug of 
mulled wine at the fire It seems to require much mixing 
and compounding 

“I suppose, Mr Neville,” says Edwin, quick to resent 
the indignant protest against himself in the face of young 
Landless, which is fully as visible as the portrait, or the 
fire, or the lamp “ I suppose that if you painted the pic- 
ture of your lady love ” 

“I can’t paint,” is the hasty interruption 
That’s your misfortune, and not your fault You would 
if you could But if you could, I suppose you would make 
her (no matter what she was in reality), Juno, Minerva, 
Diana, and Venus, all in one Eh ^ ” 

“ I have no lady love, and I can’t say ” 

** If I were to try my hand,” says Edwin, with a boyish 
boastfulness getting up in him, “ on a portrait of Miss 
Landless — in earnest, mmd you , in earnest — ^you should see 
-Whatjcould do 1 ” 

“ 3^S4Sj^|;^consent to sit for it being first got, I sup- 
pose > As It ne’^r will be got, I am afraid I shall never 
see what you can do I must bear the loss ” 

Jasper turns round from the fire, fills a large goblet 
glass for Neville, fills a large goblet glass for Edwin, and 
hands each his own , then fills for himself, saying — 

“ Come, Mr Neville, we are to drink to my nephew, 
Ned As It is his foot fhat is m the stirrup — metaphori- 
cally — our stirrup-cup is to be devoted to him Ned, my 
dearest fellow, my love I 

Jasper sets the example of nearly emptying his glass, 
and Neville follows it Edwin Drood says, ** Thank you 
hoth veiy much,” and follows the double example 
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‘‘Look at him,” cried Jasper, stretching out his hand 
admiringly and tenderly, though rallyingly too “ See 
where he* lounges so easily, Mr Neville 1 The world is 
all before him where to choose A life of stirring work 
and interest, a life of change and excitement, a life of do- 
mestic ease and love ! Look at him ! ” 

Edwin Drood’s faqe has become qmckly and remarkably 
flushed with the wine , so has the face of Neville Landless 
Edwin still sits thrown back in his chair, making that rest 
of clasped hands for his head 

“ See how little he heeds it all ^ ” Jasper proceeds in a 
bantering vein “ It is hardly worth his while to pluck 
the golden fruit that hangs ripe on the tree for him And 
yet consider the contrast, Mr Neville You and I have 
no prospect of stirring work and interest, or of change and 
excitement, or of domestic ease and love You and I have 
no prospect (unless you are more fortunate than I am, 
which may easily be), but the tedious unchangmg round of 
this dull place ” 

“Upon my soul, Jack,” says Edwin, complacently, “I 
feel quite apologetic for having my way smoothed as you 
describe But you know what I know. Jack, and it may 
not be so very easy as it seems, after all May it, Pussy ^ ” 
To the portrait, with a snap of his thumb and finger “ We 
have got to hit it off yet , haven’t we. Pussy ^ You know 
what I mean. Jack ” 

His speech has become thick and indistmct Jasper, 
quiet and self-possessed, looks to Neville, as expecting his 
answer or comment When Neville speaks, Ms speech is 
also thick and indistinct 

“It might have been better for Mr Drood to have 
known some hardships,” he says defiantly 
“ Pray,” retorts Edwin, turning merely his eyes in that 
direction, “ pray why might it have been better for Mr 
Drood to have kaown some hardships ^ ” 

“Ay,” Jasper assents, with an air of interest, “let us 
know why ^ ” 

“Because they might have made him more sensible,” 
says Neville, “of good fortune that is not by any means 
necessarily the result of his own merits ” 
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Mr Jasper quickly looks to his nephew for rejoinder. 
Have you known hardships, may 1 ask ? says Edwin 
Drood, sitting upright 

Mr Jasper quickly looks to the other for his retort, 

I have ’’ 

“ And what have they made you sensible of ? 

Mr Jasper’s play of eyes between the two holds good 
throughout the dialogue, to the end 

I have told you once before to-night ” 

“ You have done nothing of the sort ” 

I tell you I have That you take a great deal too 
much upon yourself ” 

“ You added something else to that, if I remember 2 
Yes, 1 did say something else ” 

Say It again.” 

<< I said that in the part of the world I come from, you 
would be called to account for it ” 

^ Only there ? ” cried Edwm Drood, with a contemptu- 
ous laugh ‘‘ A long way off, I believe ? Yes , I see I 
That part of the world is at a safe distance.” 

Say here, then,” rejoins the other, rising m a fury, 
** Say anywhere 1 Your vanity is intolerable, your conceit 
IS beyond endurance , you talk as if you were some rare 
and precious prize, instead of a common boaster. You are 
a common fellow, and a common boaster ” 

'' Pooh, pooh,” says Edwin Drood, equally furious, but 
more collected , how should you know ? You may know 
a black common fellow, or a black common boaster, when 
you see him (and no doubt you have a large acquaintance 
that way) , but you are no judge of white men,” 

This insulting allusion to his ^rk skm infuriates Nev- 
ille to that violent degree, that he flings the dregs of his 
wine at Edwm Drood, and is in the act of flinging the gob- 
let after it, when his arm is caught m the nick of time by 
Jasper 

^^Ned, my dear fellow ! ” he cries m a loud voice , I 
entreat you, I command you, to be still 1 ” There has been 
a rush of all the three, and a clattering of glasses and over- 
tTOing of chairs “Mr Neville, for shame 1 Give this 
glass to me Open your hand, sir. I mu, have it 1 ” 
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But Neville throws him off, and pauses for an instant, m 
a raging passion, with the goblet yet in his uplifted hand 
Then, he dashes it down under the grate, with such force 
that the broken splinters fly out agam in a shower , and 
he leaves the house 

When he first emerges into the night air, nothing around 
him IS still or steady , nothing around him shows like what 
it is , he only knows that he stands with -a bare head m the 
midst of a blood-red whirl, waiting to be struggled with, 
and to struggle to the death 

But, nolhing happening, and the moon looking down 
upon him as if he were dead after a fit of wrath, he holds 
his steam-hammer-beating head and heart, and staggers 
away Then, he becomes half-conscious of having heard 
himself bolted and barred out, like a dangerous animal , 
and thinks what shall he do^ 

Some wildly passionate ideas of the river dissolve under 
the spell of the moonlight on the Cathedral and the graves, 
and the remembrance of his sister, and the thought of 
what he owes to the good man who has but that very day 
won his confidence and given him his pledge He repairs 
to Minor Canon Comer, and knocks softly at the door 
It is Mr Crisparkle^s custom to sit up last of the early 
household, very softly touching his piano and practising 
his favourite parts m concerted vocal music The south 
wind that goes where it lists, by way of Minor Canon 
Corner on a still night, is not more subdued than Mr 
Crisparkle at such times, regardful of the slumbers of the 
china shepherdess 

His knock is immediately answered by Mr Crisparkle 
himself When he opens the door, candle in hand, his 
cheerful face falls, and disappointed amazement is in it 
“Mr. Neville 1 In this disorder! Where have you 
been ^ ” 

u I Jasper’s, sir With his nephew ” 

“ Come in ” 

The Minor Canon props him by the elbow with a strong 
hand (m a strictly scientific manner worthy of his morning 
trainings) and turns him mto his own httle book-room, and 
shuts the door* 
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** 1 have begun ill, sir I have begun dreadfully ill 
Too true You are not sober, Mr Neville ” ' 

“ I am afraid I am not, sir, though I can satisfy you at 
another time that I have had a very little indeed to drink, 
and that it overcame me in the strangest and most sudden 
manner ’’ 

^‘Mr Neville, Mr Neville,” says the Minor Canon, 
shaking his head with a sorrowful smile , I have heard 
that said before ” 

I think — my mind is much confused, but I think — it is 
equally true of Mr Jasper’s nephew, sir ” 

“Very likely,” is the dry rejoinder 
“We quarrelled, sir He insulted me most grossly He 
had heated that tigerish blood I told you of to-day, before 
then ” 

“Mr Neville,” rejoins the Minor Canon, mildly, but 
firmly “I lequest you not to speak to me with that 
clenched right hand Unclench it, if you please ” 

“ He goaded me, sir,” pursues the young man, instantly ' 
obeying, “beyond my power of endurance I cannot say 
whether or no he meant it at first, but he did it He cer- 
tainly meant it at last In short, sir,” with an irrepressible 
outburst, “ in the passion into which he lashed me, I would 
have cut him down if I could, and I tried to do it ” 

“ You have clenched that hand again,” is Mr Cnsparkle’s 
quiet commentaiy 
“ 1 beg your pardon, sir ” 

“ You know your room, for I showed it you before dinner , 
but 1 will accompany you to it once more Your arm, if 
you please Softly, for the house is all abed ” 

Scooping his hand into the same scientific elbow-rest as 
before, and backing it up with the inert strength of his 
arm, as skilfully as a Pohce Expert, and with an apparent 
repose quite unattainable by novices, Mr Crisparkle con- 
ducts hi$ pupil to the pleasant and orderly old room pre 
pared for him Arrived there, the young man throws 
himself into a chair, and, flinging his arms upon his reading- 
table, rests bis head upon them with an air of wretched 
self-reproach 

The gentle Minor Canon has had it in his thoughts to 
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leave the room, without a word But looking round at the 
door, and seeing this dejected figure, he turns back to it, 
touches it*with a mild hand, and says Good-night I ’’ A 
sob IS his only acknowledgment He might have had 
many a worse , perhaps, could have had few better 

Another soft knock at the outer door attracts his atten- 
tion as he goes down-stairs He opens it to Mr Jasper, 
holding m his hand the pupiPs hat 

“ We have had an awful scene with him,” says Jasper, 
in a low voice 

Has it been so bad as that ^ ” 

“ Murderous I ” 

Mr Crisparkle remonstrates “ No, no, no Do not use 
such strong words ” 

“ He might have laid my dear boy dead at my feet It 
is no fault of his, that he did not But that I was, through 
the mercy of God, swift and strong with him, he would have 
cut him down on my hearth ” 

The phrase smites home “ Ahl ” thinks Mr Crisparkle, 
“his own words 1” 

“ Seeing what I have seen to-night, and hearing what I 
have heard,” adds Jasper, with great earnestness, “ I shall 
never know peace of mind when there is danger of those 
two coming together, with no one else to interfere It was 
horrible There is something of the tiger in his dark 
blood ” 

“ Ah » ” thinks Mr Crisparkle, “ so he said I ” 

“ You, my dear sir,” pursues Jasper, taking his hand, 
“ even you, have accepted a dangerous charge ” 

“ You need have no fear for me, Jasper,” returns Mr 
Crisparkle, with a quiet smile “ I have none for myself ” 
“ I have none for myself,” returns Jasper, with an em- 
phasis on the last pronoun, “ because I am not, nor am I 
in the way of being, the object of his hostility But you 
may be, and my dear boy has been Good-night ! ” 

Mr Crisparkle goes in, with the hat that has so easily, 
so almost imperceptibly, acquired the right to be hung up 
m his hall , hangs it up , and goes thoughtfully to bed 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BIRDS IN THE BUSH 

Rosa, having no relation that she knew of in the world, 
had, from the seventh year of her age, known no home 
but the Nuns' House, and no mother but Miss Twinkleton 
Her remembrance of her own mother was of a pretty little 
creature like herself (not much older than herself it seemed 
to her), who had been brought home in her father's arms, 
drowned The fatal accident had happened at a party of 
pleasure Every fold and colour in the pretty summer 
dress, and even the long wet hair, with scattered petals of 
ruined flowers still clinging to it, as the dead young figure, 
m Its sad, sad beauty lay upon the bed, were fixed indelibly 
in Rosa's recollection. So were the wild despair and the 
subsequent bowed-down grief of her poor young father, 
who died broken-hearted on the first anniversary of that 
hard day 

The betrothal of Rosa grew out of the soothing of his 
year of mental distress by his fast friend and old college 
companion, Drood , who likewise had been left a widower 
in his youth. But he, too, went the silent road into which 
all earthly pilgrimages merge, some sooner, and some 
later , and thus the young couple had come to be as they 
were 

The atmosphere of pity surrounding the little orphan 
girl when she first came to Cloisterham, had never cleared 
away It had taken brighter hues as she grew older, 
happier, prettier , now it had been golden, now roseate, 
and now azure , but it had always adorned her with some 
soft light of Its own The general desire to console and 
caress her, had caused her to be treated m the beginning 
as a child much younger than her years , the same desire 
had caused her to be still pitted when she was a child no 
longer Who should be her favourite, who should antici- 
pate this or that small present, or do her this or that small 
service , who should take her home for the holidays , who 
should write to her the oftenest when they were separated. 
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and whoni she would most rejoice to see again when they 
were reunited, even these gentle nvalrieswere not with- 
out their Shght dashes of bitterness in the Nuns' House. 
Well for the poor nuns in their day, if they hid no harder 
strife under their veils and rosanes 1 

Thus Rosa had grown to be an amiable, giddy, wilful, 
winning, little creature, spoilt, in the sense of counting 
upon kindness from all around her, but not in the sense 
of repaymg it with indifference Possessing an eichaust- 
less well of affection in her nature, its sparkling waters 
had freshened and brightened the Nuns’ House for years, 
and yet its depths had never yet been moved what might 
betide when that came to pass , what developing changes 
might fall upon the heedless head, and light heart, then, 
remained to be seen. 

By what means the news that there had been a quarrel 
between the two young men overnight, mvolving even 
some kind of onslaught by Mr. Neville upon Edwin Drood, 
got into Miss Twinkleton’s establishment before breakfast, 
It is impossible to say. Whether it was brought in by the 
birds of the air, or came blowing in with the very air 
Itself, when the casement wmdows were set open; whether 
the baker brought it kneaded mto the bread, or the milk- 
man dehvered it as part of the adulteration of his milk ; or 
the housemaids, beating the dust out of their mats ^gamst 
Ihe gateposts, received it in exchange deposited on the 
mats by the town atmosphere , certam it is that the news 
permeated every gable of the old building before Miss 
Twinfcleton was down, and that Miss Twmkleton herself 
received it through Mrs Tisher, while yet ro the act «E 
dressmg, or (as she imght have expressed the phrase to a 
parent or guardian of a mythological turn) of sacrificing 
to the Graces 

Miss Landless’s brother had thrown a bottle at Mr. 
Edwin Drood, 

Miss Landless’s brother had thrown a knife at Mr. 
Edwin Drood 

A knife became suggestive of a fork , and Miss Land- 
less’s brother had thrown a fork at Mr Eklwin Drood 

As m the governing precedence of Peter Piper, alleged 
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to have picked the peck of pickled pepper, it was held 
physically desirable to have evidence of the existence of 
the peck of pickled pepper which Peter Piper whs alleged 
to have picked , so, in this case, it was held psychologi- 
cally important to know why Miss Landless’s brother 
threw a bottle, knife, or fork — or bottle, knife, and fork — 
for the cook had been given to understand it was all three 
— at Mr Edwin Drood ^ 

Well, then Miss Landless’s brother had said he ad- 
mired Miss Bud Mr Edwin Drood had said to Miss 
Landless’s brother that he had no business to admire Miss 
Bud Miss Landless’s brother had then “up’d” (this 
was the cook’s exact information) with the bottle, knife, 
fork, and decanter (the decanter now coolly flying at 
eveiybody’s head, without the least introduction), and 
thrown them all at Mr Edwin Drood 

Poor little Rosa put a forefinger into each of her ears 
when these rumours began to circulate, and retired into a 
comer, beseeching not to be told any more, but Miss 
Landless, begging permission of Miss Twinkleton to go 
and speak with her brother, and pretty plainly showing 
that she would take it if it were not given, struck out the 
more definite course of going to Mr Crisparkle’s for 
accurate intelligence 

When she came back (being first closeted with Miss 
Twinkleton, in order that an3rthing objectionable in her 
tidings might be retained by that discreet filter), she im- 
parted to Rosa only, what had taken place , dwelling with 
a flushed cheek on the provocation her brothei had re- 
ceived, but almost limiting it to that last gross affront as 
crowning ** some other words between diem,” and, out of 
consideration for her new friend, passing lightly over the 
fact that the other words had originated in her lover’s tak- 
ing thmgs m general so very easily To Rosa direct, she 
brought a petition from her brother that she would forgive 
him, and, having delivered it with sisterly earnestness, 
made an end of the subject 

It was reserved for Miss Twinkleton to tone down the 
public mind of the Nuns’ House That lady, therefore, 
entenng m a stately manner what plebeians might have 
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called the school-room, but what, in the patrician language 
of the head of the Nuns’ House, was euphuistically, not to 
say round-aboutedly, denominated “ the apartment allotted 
to study,” and saying with a forensic air, ‘‘ Ladies I ” all 
rose Mrs Tisher at the same time grouped herself behind 
her chief, as representing Queen Ehzabeth’s first historical 
female friend at Tilbury Fort Miss Twinkleton then pro- 
ceeded to remark that Rumour, Ladies, had been repre- 
sented by the bard of Avon — ^needless were it to mention 
the immortal Shakespeare, also called the Swan of his 
native river, not improbably with some reference to the 
ancient superstition that that bird of graceful plumage 
(Miss Jennings will please stand upright) sang sweetly on 
the approach of death, for which we have no ornithologi- 
cal authority, — Rumour, Ladies, had been represented by 
that bard — ^hem 1 — 

“ who drew 
The celebrated Jew,” 

as painted full of tongues Rumour in Cloisterham (Miss 
Ferdinand will honour me with her attention) was no excep- 
tion to the great limner’s portrait of Rumour elsewhere A 
shght fracas between two young gentlemen occurring last 
night within a hundred miles of ^ese peaceful walls (Miss 
Ferdinand, being apparently incorrigible, will have the 
kindness to write out this evening, in the original language, 
the first four fables of our vivacious neighbour. Monsieur 
La Fontaine) had been very grossly exaggerated by 
Rumour’s voice In the first alarm and anxiety arising 
from our sympathy with a sweet young friend, not wholly 
to be dissociated from one of the gladiators in the blood- 
less arena in question (the impropriety of Miss Reynolds’s 
appearing to stab herself in the band with a pm, is far too 
obvious, and too glaringly unlady-hke, to be pointed out), 
we descended from our maiden elevation to discuss this 
uncongenial and this unfit theme Responsible inqmnes 
having assured us that it was but one of those airy noth- 
ings,” pointed at by the Poet (whose name and date of 
birth Miss Giggles will supply within half an hour), we 
would now discard the subject, and concentrate our mmds 
upon the grateful labours of the day 
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But the subject so survived all day, nevertheless, that 
Miss Ferdinand got into new trouble by surreptitiously 
clapping on a paper moustache at dinner-time, and going 
through the motions of aiming a water-bottle at Miss Gig- 
gles, who drew a table-spoon m defence 

Now, Rosa thought of this unlucky quarrel a great deal, 
and thought of it with an uncomfortable feeling that she 
was involved in it, as cause, or consequence, or what not, 
through being m a false position altogether as to her mar- 
riage engagement Never free from such uneasiness when 
she was with her aflSanced husband, it was not likely that 
she would be free from it when they were apart To- 
day, too, she was cast in upon herself, and deprived of the 
relief of talking freely with her new friend, because the 
quarrel had been with Helena’s brother, and Helena un- 
disguisediy avoided the subject as a delicate and difficult 
one to herself At this critical time, of all times, Rosa’s 
guardian was announced as having come to see her 

Mr* Grewgious had been well selected for his trust, as a 
man of incorruptible integrity, but certainly for no other 
appropriate quality discernible on the surface He was an 
and, sandy man, who, if he had been put into a grindmg- 
mill, looked as if he would have ground immediately into 
high-dned snuff He had a scanty flat crop of hair, in 
colour and consistency like some very mangy yellow fur 
tippet , It was so unlike hair, that it must have been a wig, 
but for the stupendous improbability of anybody’s volun- 
tarily sporting such a head The little play of feature that 
his face presented, was cut deep into it, m a few hard 
curves that made it more like work , and he had certain 
notches in his forehead, which looked as though Nature 
had been about to touch them into sensibility or refine- 
ment, when she had impatiently thrown away the chisel, 
and said I really cannot be worried to finish off this 
man , let him go as he is ” 

With too great length of throat at his upper end, and 
too much ankle-bone and heel at his lower , with an awk- 
ward and hesitating manner , with a Shambling walk , and 
with what IS caHed a near sight— which perhaps prevented 
his observing how much white cotton stodang he displa;^ 
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to the public eye, m contrast with his black suit— Mr 
Grewgious still had some strange capacity in him of mak- 
ing on the whole an agreeable impression 

Mr Grewgious was discovered by his ward, much dis- 
comforted by being in Miss Twinkleton’s company in Miss 
Twinkleton’s own sacred room Dim forebodings of being 
examined in something, and not compg well out of it, 
seemed to oppress the poor gentleman when foimd in these 
circumstances 

‘‘ My dear, how do you do > I am glad to see you My 
dear, how much improved you are Permit me to hand 
you a chair, my dear 

Miss Twinkleton rose at her little writing-table, saying, 
with general sweetness, as to the polite Universe “ Will 
you permit me to retire ? 

By no means, madam, on my account I beg that you 
will not move ” 

must entreat permission to returned Miss 

Twinkleton, repeating the word with a charming grace, 
‘‘ but I will not withdraw, smceyou are so obliging If I wheel 
my desk to this comer window, shall I be m the way ^ ” 

** Madam ! In the way * ” 

“ You are very kind — Rosa, my dear, you will be under 
no restraint, I am sure ” 

Here Mr Grewgious, left by the fire with Rosa, said 
again My dear, how do you do ^ I am glad to see you, 
my dear And having waited for her to sit down, sat 
down himself 

My visits,” said Mr Grewgious, “ are, like those of 
the angels — ^not that I compare myself to an angeU” 

No, sir,” said Rosa 

“ Not by any means,” assented Mr Grewgious I 
merely refer to my visits, which are few and far between 
The angels are, we know very well, up-stairs ” 

Miss Twinkleton looked round with a kmd of stiff stare 

“ I refer, my dear,” said Mr Grewgious, laying his hand 
on Rosa's, as the possibility thrilled through his frame of 
his otherwise seeming to ta^ the awful liberty of calling 
Miss Twinkleton my dear, ‘‘I refer to the other young 
ladies.” 
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Miss Twinfcleton resumed her writing 
Mr Grewgious, with a sense of not having managed his 
opening point qmte as neatly as he might have desired, 
smoothed his head from back to front as if he had just 
dived, and were pressing the water out— this smoothing 
action, however superfluous, was habitual with him — and 
took a pocket-book from his coat-pocket, and a stump of 
black-lead pencil from his waistcoat-pocket 

“ I made,” he said, turning the leaves “ I made a guid- 
ing memorandum or so — ^as I usually do, for I have no 
conversational powers whatever — ^to which I will, with your 
permission, my dear, refer 'Well and happy' Truly 
You are well and happy, my dear ^ You look so ” 

" Yes, indeed, sir,” answered Rosa 
" For which,” said Mr Grewgious, with a bend of his 
head towards the corner window, " our warmest acknow- 
ledgments are due, and I am sure are rendered, to the 
maternal kindness and the constant care and consideration 
of the lady whom I have now the honour to see before me ” 
This point, again, made but a lame departure from Mr 
Grewgious, and never got to its destination, for, Miss 
Twinkleton, feeling that the courtesies required her to be 
by this time quite outside the conversation, was biting the 
end of her pen, and looking upward, as waiting for the 
descent of an idea from any member of the Celestial Nine 
who might have one to spare 
Mr Grewgious smoolhed his smooth head again, and 
then made another reference to his pocket-book , lining out 
'' well and happy,” as disposed of 
" ‘ Poxmds, shilhngs, and pence,' is my next note A dry 
subject for a young lady, but an important subject too 

Life is pounds, shilhngs, and pence Death is ” A 

sudden recollection of the death of her two parents seemed 
to stop him, and he said in a softer tone, and evidently 
inserting the negative as an after-thought " Death is not 
pounds, shilhngs, and pence ” 

His voice was as hard and dry as himself, and Fancy 
might have ground it straight, like himself, into high-dried 
snuff And yet, through the very limited means of expres- 
sion that he possessed, he seemed to express kmc^ess. If 
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Nature had but finished him off, kmdness might have been 
recognizable m his face at this moment But if the 
notches in his forehead wouldn’t fuse together, and if his 
face would work and couldn’t play, what could he do, poor 
man * 

“ ‘ Pounds, shillings, and pence ’ You find your allow- 
ance always sufficient for your wants, my dear ^ ” 

Rosa wanted for nothing, and therefore it was ample 
“ And you are not in debt ^ ” 

Rosa laughed at the idea of being in debt It seemed, 
to her inexperience, a comical vagary of the imagmation 
Mr Grewgious stretched his near sight to be sure that this 
was her view of the case Ah * ” he said, as comment, 
with a furtive glance towards Miss Twinkleton, and lining 
out pounds, shillings, and pence I spoke of having got 
among the angels 1 So I did * ” 

Rosa felt what his next memorandum would prove to be, 
and was blushing and folding a crease in her dress with 
one embarrassed hand, long before he foimd it 

‘‘ ‘Marriage ’ Hem I ” Mr Grewgious carried his smooth- 
ing hand down over his eyes and nose, and even chin, before 
drawing his chair a little nearer, and speaking a little more 
confidentially “ I now touch, my dear, upon the point that 
IS the direct cause of my troubling you with the present 
visit Otherwise, being a particularly Angular man, I 
should not have intruded here I am the last man to in- 
trude into a sphere for which I am so entirely unfitted I 
feel, on these premises, as if I was a bear — ^with the cramp 
— ^in a youthful Cotillon ” 

His ungainlmess gave him enough of the air of his simile 
to set Rosa off laughing heartily 

“ It strikes you in the same light,” said Mr Grewgious, 
with perfect calmness “ Just so To return to my memo- 
randum Mr Edwin has been to and fro here, as was 
arranged You have mentioned that, in your quarterly 
letters to me And you like him, and he likes you ” 

“ I hke him very much, sir,” rejoined Rosa 
“ So 1 said, my dear,” returned her guardian, for whose 
ear the timid emphasis was much too fine Good And 
you correspond 
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“ We wnte to one another,” said Rosa, pouting, as she 
recalled their epistolary differences 

Such is the meaning that I attach to the word ‘ corre- 
spond ’ in this application, my dear,” said Mr Grewgious 
“Good All goes well, time works on, and at this next 
Christmas time it will become necessary, as a matter of 
form, to give the exemplary lady in the corner window, to 
whom we are so much indebted, business notice of your 
departure in the ensmng half-year Your relations with 
her are far more than business relations, no doubt , but a 
residue of business remains in them, and business is busi- 
ness ever I am a particularly Angular man,” proceeded 
Mr Grewgious, as if it suddenly occurred to him to men- 
tion It, “ and I am not used to give anything away If, for 
these two reason, some competent Proxy would givey^u 
away, I should take it very kindly ” 

Rosa intimated, with her eyes on the ground, that she 
thought a substitute might be found, if required 
“ Surely, surely,” said Mr Grewgious “ For instance, 
the gentleman who teaches Dancing here — ^he would know 
how to do It with graceful propriety He would advance 
and retire m a manner satisfactory to the feelings of the 
officiating clergyman, and of yourself, and the bridegroom, 
and all parties concerned I am — 1 am a particularly 
Angular man,” said Mr Grewgious, as if he had made 
up his mind to screw it out at last “ and should only 
blunder ” 

Rosa sat still and silent Perhaps her mind had not got 
quite so far as the ceremony yet, but was laggmg on the 
way there 

“ Memorandum, ‘ Will ^ Now, my dear,” said Mr Grew- 
gious, referring to his notes, disposing of “ Marriage ” with 
his pencil, and taking a paper from his pocket “ although 
I have before possessed you with the contents of your 
father’s will, I think it right at this time to leave a certified 
copy of It m your hands And although Mr Edwin is also 
aware of its contents, I think it right at this time likewise 

to place a certified copy of it m Mr Jasper’s hand ” 

“Not in his own I” asked Rosa, looking up quiddy. 

“ Cannot the copy go to Eddy himself ? ” 
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*<Why, yes, my dear, if you particularly wish it, but I 
spoke 01 Mr Jasper as being his trustee ” 

“ I do particularly wish it, if you please,” said Rosa, hur- 
riedly and earnestly , “ I don’t hke Mr Jasper to come 
between us, m any way ” 

It IS natural, I suppose” said Mr Grewgious, that 
your young husband should be all in all Yes You ob- 
serve that I say, I suppose The fact is, I am a particu- 
larly Unnatural man, and I don’t know from my own 
knowledge ” 

Rosa looked at him with some wonder 
“ I mean,” he explained, that young ways were never 
my ways I was the only offspring of parents far advanced 
in life, and I half beheve I was bom advanced in life my- 
seH No personahty is intended towards the name you 
will so soon change, when I remark that while the general 
growth of people seem to have come into existence, buds, 
I seem to have come into existence a chip I was a chip 
— ^and a very dry one— when I first became aware of my- 
self Respecting the other certified copy, your wish shall 
be complied wi^ Respecting your inheritance, I think 
you know all It is an annmty of two hxmdred and fifty 
pounds The savings upon that annmty, and some other 
Items to your credit, all duly earned to account, with 
vouchers, will place you in possession of a lump-sum of 
money, rather exceeding Seventeen Hundred Pounds I 
am empowered to advance the cost of your preparations 
for your marriage out of that fund All is told ” 

« Will you please tell me,” said Rosa, taking the paper 
with a prettily knitted brow, but not opening it whether 
I am right m what I am going to say ^ I can understand 
what you tell me, so very much better than what I read in 
law-wrxtings My poor papa and Eddy’s father made their 
agreement together, as very dear and firm and fast fiaends, 
in order that we, too, might be very dear and firm and fast 
friends after them ? ” ‘ 

Just so ” 

« For the lasting good of both of us, and the lasting hap- 
pmess of both of us ^ ” 

Just so.’* 
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That we might be to one another even much more than 
they had been to one another > 

Just so ’’ 

“ It was not bound upon Eddy, and it was not bound 

upon me, by any forfeit, m case 

“ Don’t be agitated, my dear In the case that it brings 
tears into your affectionate eyes even to picture to yourself 
— ^in the case of your not marrying one another — ^no, no 
forfeiture on either side You would then have been my 
ward until you were of age No worse would have befallen 
you Bad enough perhaps 1 ” 

And Eddy ^ ” 

He would have come into his partnership derived from 
his father, and into its arrears to his credit (if any), on 
attaining his majority, just as now ” 

Rosa, with her perplexed face and knitted brow, bit the 
comer of her attested copy, as she sat with her head on 
one side, looking abstractedly on the floor, and smoothing it 
with her foot 

In short,” said Mr Grewgious, this betrothal is a wish, 
a sentiment, a friendly project, tenderly expressed on both 
sides That it was strongly felt, and that there was a 
hvely hope that it would prosper, there can be no doubt 
When you were both children, you began to be accustomed 
to it, and It ^as prospered But circumstances alter cases , 
and I made this visit to-day, partly, indeed principally, to 
discharge myself of the duty of telling you, my dear, that 
two young people can only be betrothed in marriage (ex- 
cept as a matter of convemence, and therefore mockery 
and misery) of their own free will, their own attachment, 
and their own assurance (it may or it may not prove a mis- 
taken one, but we must take our chance of that), that they 
are suited to each other, and will make each other happy 
Is It to be supposed, for example, that if either of your 
fathers were living now, and had any mistrust on that 
subject, his mind would not be changed by the change 
of circumstances involved m the change of your years ^ 
Untenable, unreasonable, inconclusive, and preposterous I ” 
Mr Grewgious said all this, as if he were reading it 
aloud , or, sUl more, as if he were repeating a lesson. So 
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expressionless of any approach to spontaneity were his face 
and manner 

“ I have now, my dear,” he added, blurring out “ Will ” 
with his pencil, discharged myself of what is doubtless a 
formal duty in this case, but still a duty in such a case 
Memorandum, ‘ Wishes ’ My dear, is there any wish of 
yours that I can further > ” 

Rosa shook her head, with an almost plaintive air of 
hesitation in want of help 

“ Is there any instruction that I can take from you with 
reference to your affairs ^ ” 

« j — I should hke to settle them with Eddy first, if you 
please,” said Rosa, plaiting the crease m her dress 

Surely, surely,” returned Mr Grewgious You two 
should be of one mind m all things Is the young gentle- 
man expected shortly ^ ” 

“ He has gone away only this morning He will be back 
at Christmas ” 

‘‘ Nothing could happen better You will, on his return at 
Christmas, arrange all matters of detail with him , you will 
then communicate with me , and I will discharge myself (as 
a mere business acquittance) of my business responsibili- 
ties towards the accomplished lady in the comer window 
They will accrue at that season ” Blurring pencil once 
again “Memorandum, ‘Leave’ Yes I will now, my 
dear, take my leave ” 

“ Could I,” said Rosa, xising, as he jerked out of his 
chair in his ungainly way “ could I ask you, most kindly 
to come to me at Christmas, if I had anjrthmg particular 
to say to you ^ ” 

“ Why, certainly, certainly,” he rejoined , apparently— 
if such a word can be used of one who had no apparent 
lights or shadows about him — complimented by the ques- 
tion “ As a particularly Angular man, I do not fit smoothly 
into the social circle, and consequently I have no other 
engagement at Christmas-time than to partake, on the 
twenty-fifth, of a boiled turkey and celery sauce with a — 
with a particularly Angular clerk I have the good fortune 
to possess, whose father, being a Norfolk .farmer, sends 
bun up (the turkey up), as a present to me, from the neigh- 



bourhoodof Norwich I should be quite proud of your| 
wishing to see me, my dear As a professional Receiver 
of rents, so very few people do wish to see me, that the 
novelty would be bracing ” 

For his ready acquiescence, the grateful Rosa put her 
hands upon his shoulders, stood on tiptoe, and instantly 
kissed him 

“ Lord bless me I cried Mr Grewgious Thank you, 
my dear I The honour is almost equal to the pleasure 
Miss Twinkleton, madam, I have had a most satisfactory 
conversation with my ward, and I will now release you 
from the incumbrance of my presence 

“ Nay, sir,” rejoined Miss Twinkleton, rising with a 
gracious condescension “ say not incumbrance Not so, 
by any means I cannot permit you to say so ” 

“ Thank you, madam I have read in the newspapers,” 
said Mr Grewgious, stammering a little, “ that when a dis- 
tinguished visitor (not that I am one far from it) goes to 
a school (not that this is one far from it), he asks for a 
holiday, or some sort of grace It being now the afternoon 
in the — College — of whidh you are the eminent head, the 
young ladies might gam nothing, except in name, by having 
the rest of the day allowed them But if there is any young 
lady at all under a cloud, might I solicit ” 

“ Ah, Mr Grewgious, Mr Grewgious I ” cried Miss 
Twinkleton, with a chastely-rallying forefinger Oh, you 
gentlemen, you gentlemen 1 Fie for shame, that you are 
so hard upon us poor maligned disciplinarians of our sex, 
for your sakes 1 But as Miss Ferdinand is at present 
weighed down by an mcubus ” — Miss Twinkleton might 
have said a pen-and-ink-ubus df writing out Monsieur La 
Fontaine — ^‘^go to her, Rosa my dear, and tell her the 
penalty is remitted, m deference to the intercession of your 
guardian, Mr Grewgious ” 

Miss Twinkleton here achieved a curtsey, suggestive 
of marvels happening to her respected legs, and which ‘ 
she came out of nobly, ihree yards behmd her starting- 
point 

As he held it incumbent upon him to call on Mr Jasper 
before leaving Cloisterham, Mr Grewgious went to the 
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gatehouse, and climbed its postern stair But Mr Jasper’s 
door being closed, and presenting on a slip of paper the 
word ‘‘ Cathedral,” the fact of its being service-time was 
borne into the mind of Mr Grewgious So he descended 
the stair again, and, crossmg the Close, paused at the great 
western folding-door of the Cathedral, which stood open 
on the fine and bright, though short-lived, afternoon, for 
the airing of the place 

‘‘ Dear me,” said Mr Grewmous, peeping in, “ it^s like 
looking down the throat of Old Time ” 

Old Time heaved a mouldy sigh from tomb and arch and 
vault , and gloomy shadows began to deepen in comers , 
and damps began to rise from green patches of stone , and 
jewels, cast upon the pavement of the nave from stamed 
glass by the declining sun, began to perish Within the 
grill-gate of the chancel, up the steps surmounted loomingly 
by the fast-darkening organ, white robes could be dimly 
seen, and one feeble voice, rising and falling in a cracked 
monotonous mutter, could at intervals be faintly heard In 
the free outer air, the nver, the green pastures, and the 
brown arable lands, the teeming hills and dales, were 
reddened by the simset while the distant little windows 
in windmills and farm homesteads, shone, patches of 
bright beaten gold In the Cathedral, all became grey, 
murky, and sepulchral, and the cracked monotonous mutter 
went on hke a dying voice until the organ and the choir 
burst forth, and drowned it in a sea of music Then, the 
sea fell, and the djnng voice made another feeble effort, 
and then the sea rose high, and beat its hfe out, and lashed 
the roof, and surged among the arches, and pierced the 
heights of the great tower , and then the sea was dry, and 
all was still 

Mr Grewgious had by that time walked to the chancel- 
steps, where he met the living waters coming out 

“ Nothmg is the matter^ ” Thus Jasper accosted him, 
rather quickly You have not been sent for > ” 

** Not at all, not at all I came down of my own atccord 
I have been to my pretty ward’s, and am now homeward 
boimd again ” 

** You found her thriving? ” 
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Blooming indeed Most blooming I merely came 
to tell her, seriously, what a betrothal by deceased parents 

IS ” 

“ And what is it — ^accordmg to your judgment ^ ” 

Mr Grewgious noticed the whiteness of the lips that 
asked the question, and put it down to the chilling account 
of the Cathedral 

I merely came to tell her that it could not be considered 
binding, against any such reason for its dissolution as a want 
of affection, or want of disposition to carry it into effect, on 
the side of either party ” 

“ May I ask, had you any special reason for telling her 
that ^ ” 

Mr Grewgious answered somewhat sharply ‘‘The es- 
pecial reason of doing my duty, sir Simply that ” Then 
he added “ Come, Mr Jasper , I know your affection for 
your nephew, and that you are quick to feel on his behalf 
I assure you that this imphes not the least doubt of, or dis- 
respect to, your nephew ’’ 

“ You could not,” returned Jasper, with a friendly press- 
ure of his arm, as they walked on side by side, “ speak 
more handsomely ” 

Mr Grewgious pulled off his hat to smooth his head, 
and, having smoothed it, nodded it contentedly, and put 
his hat on again 

“ I will wager,” said Jasper, smiling — his lips were still 
so white that he was conscious of it, and bit and moistened 
them while speaking “I will wager that she hinted no 
wish to be released from Ned ” 

“ And you will win your wager, if you do,” retorted Mr 
Grewgious “We should allow some margin for little 
maidenly delica<^ in a young motherless creature, under 
such circumstances, I suppose , it is not m my line , what 
do you dunk ^ ” 

“ There can be no doubt of it ” 

“ I am glad you say so Because,” proceeded Mr Grew- 
gious, *who had all this time very knowingly felt his way 
round to action on his remembrance of what she had said 
of Jasper himself “ because she seems to have some little 
delicate instinct that all prehmmary arrangements had best 
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be made between Mr Edwin Drood and herself, don’t you 
see ^ She don’t want us, don’t you know ^ ” 

Jasper touched himself on the breast, and said, some- 
what indistinctly You mean me ” 

Mr Grewgious touched himself on the breast, and said 
“ I mean us Therefore, let them have their little discus- 
sions and councils together, when Mr Edwin Drood comes 
back here at Christmas , and then you and I will step in, 
and put the final touches to the business ” 

“ So, you settled with her that you would come back at 
Christmas ^ ” observed Jasper “ I see! Mr Grewgious, 
as you quite fairly said just now, there is such an excep- 
tional attachment between my nephew and me, that I am 
more sensitive for the dear, fortunate, happy, happy fellow 
than for myself But it is only right that the young lady 
should be considered, as you have pointed out, and that I 
should accept my cue from you I accept it I understand 
that at Christmas they will complete their preparations for 
May, and that their marriage will be put in final tram by 
themselves, and that nothing will remain for us but to put 
ourselves in tram also, and have everjHihmg ready for our 
formal release from our trusts, on Edwin’s birthday ” 

“ That is my understanding,” assented Mr Grewgious, 
as they shook hands to part God bless them both i ” 

“ God save them both I ” cried Jasper 
“ I said, bless them,” remarked the former, looking back 
over his shoulder 

I said, save them,” returned the latter “ Is there any 
difference ^ ” 


CHAPTER X 

SMOOTHING THE WAY 

It has been often enough remarked that women have a 
curious power of divining the characters of men, which 
would seem to be innate and instinctive , seeing that it is 
arrived at through no patient process of reasoning, that it 
can give no satisfactory or sufficient account of itself, and 
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that it pronounces in the most confident manner, even 
against accumulated observation on the part of the other 
sex But It has not been quite so often remarked that this 
power (fallible, like every other human attribute) is for the 
most part absolutely incapable of self-revision, and that 
when It has delivered an adverse opinion which by all 
human lights is subsequently proved to have failed, it is 
undistinguishable from prejudice, in respect of its deter- 
mination not to be corrected Nay, the very possibility 
of contradiction or disproof, however remote, communi- 
cates to this feminine judgment from the first, in nine 
cases out of ten, the weakness attendant on the testimony 
of an interested witness , so personally and strongly does 
the fair diviner connect herself with her divination 

Now, don’t you think, Ma dear,” said the Minor Canon 
to his mother one day as she sat at hei knitting in his 
little book-room, ‘‘that you are rather hard on Mr 
Neville 

“ No, I do Sept,” returned the old lady 
“ Let us discuss it, Ma ” 

X have no objection to discuss it, Sept. I trust, my 
dear, I am always open to discussion ” There was a 
vibration m the old lady’s cap, as though she internally 
added* “and I should like to see the discussion that 
would change mind 1 ” 

“Very good, Ma,” said her conciliatory son “There 
is nothing like being open to discussion ” 

“ I hope not, my dear,” returned the old lady, evidently 
shut to It 

“Weill Mr Neville, on that unfortunate occasion, 
commits himself under provocation ” 

“ And under mulled wme,” added the old lady 
“ I must admit the wine Though I believe the two 
young men were much alike in that regard ” 

“ I don’t,” said the old lady 
“Why not, Ma?’* 

‘ Because 1 said the old lady “ Still, I am 

quite open to discussion.” 

“ But, my dear Ma, I caxmol; see how we are to discuss, 
if you take that line ” 
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** Blame Mr Neville for it, Sept, and not said die 
old lady, with stately seventy 
“ My dear Ma I why Mr Neville ^ 

** Becaase,” said Mrs Cnsparkle, retiring on first prin- 
ciples, *‘he came home intoxicated, and did great dis- 
credit to this house, and showed great disrespect to this 
family ” 

That IS not to be denied, Ma He was then, and he 
IS now, very sorry for it ’’ 

But for Mr Jasper’s w^ell-bred consideration m com- 
ing up to me, next day, after service, in the Nave itself, 
with his gown still on, and e'^pressing his hope that I had 
not been greatly alarmed or had my rest violently broken, 
I believe I might never have heard of this disgraceful 
transaction,” said the old lady 

“ To be candid, Ma, I think I should have kept it from 
you if 1 could though I had not decidedly made up my 
mind I was following Jasper out, to confer with him on 
the subject, and to consider the expediency of his and my 
jointly hushing the thing up on all accounts, when I found 
him speaking to you Then it was too late ” 

“ Too late, indeed, Sept He was still as pale as gen- 
tlemanly ashes at what had taken place m his rooms 
overnight ” 

“ If I had kept it from you, Ma, you may be sure it 
would have been for your peace and quiet, and for die 
good of the young men, and m my best discharge of my 
duty according to my lights ” 

Ihe old lady immediately walked across the room and 
kissed him saying, “ Of course, my dear Sept, I am sure 
of that ” 

‘‘However, it became the town-talk,” said Mr Cri- 
sparkle, rubbing his ear, as his mother resumed her seat, 
and her knitting, “ and passed out of my power ” 

“ And I said then, Sept,” returned the old lady, “ that 
I thought ill of Mr Neville And I say now, that I think 
ill of Mr Neville And I said then, and I say now, that 
I hope Mr Neville may come to good, but I ^ don’t beheve 
he will ” Here the cap vibrated again considerably, 

“ I am sorry to hear you say so, Ma — 
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‘‘I am sorry to say so, my dear,’’ interposed the old 
lady, knitting on firmly, “ but I can’t help it ” 

‘‘ — For,” pursued the Minor Canon, it is undeniable 
that Mr Neville is exceedingly industrious and attentive, 
and that he improves apace, and that he has — I hope I 
may say — ^an attachment to me ” 

“ There is no merit in the last article, my dear,” said 
the old lady, quickly , “ and if he says there is, I think 
the worse of him for the boast ” 

But, my dear Ma, he never said there was ” 

‘‘Perhaps not,” returned the old lady, “still, I don’t 
see that it greatly signifies ” 

There was no impatience in the pleasant look with which 
Mr Cnsparkle contemplated the pretty old piece of china 
as it knitted , but there was, certainly, a humorous sense 
of Its not being a piece of china to argue with very closely 
“ Besides, Sept, ask yourself what he would be without 
his sister You know what an mfiuence she has over him , 
you know what a capacity she has , you know that what- 
ever he reads with you, he reads with her Give her her 
fair share of your praise, and how much do you leave for 
him^ ” 

At these words Mr Cnsparkle fell into a little reverie, 
in which he thought of several things He thought of the 
times he had seen the brother and sister together in deep 
converse over one of his own old college books , now, m 
the rimy mornings, when he made those sharpening 
pilgrimages to Cloisterham Weir, now, in the sombre 
evenings, when he faced the wind at sunset, having 
climbed his favounte outlook, a beetling fragment of 
monastery rum , and the two studious figures passed below 
him along the margin of the river, m which the town fires 
and lights already shone, makmg the landscape bleaker 
He thought how the consciousness had stolen upon him 
that in teaching one, he was teaching two , and how he had 
almost insensibly adapted his explanations to both minds 
— ^that with which his own was daily in contact, and that 
which he only approached through it He thought of the 
gossip that had reached him from the Nuns’ House, to the 
effect that Helena, whom he had mistrusted as so proud 
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and fierce, submitted herself to the fairy-bnde (as he called 
her), and learnt from her what she knew He thought 
of the pieturesque alliance between those two, externally 
so very different He thought — perhaps most of all— 
could It be that these things were yet but so many weeks 
old, and had become an integral part of his life ^ 

As, whenever the Reverend Septimus fell a-musing, his 
good mother took it to be an infallible sign that he wanted 
support,’’ the blooming old lady made all haste to the 
dining-room closet, to produce from it the support em- 
bodied in a glass of Constantia and a home-made biscuit 
It was a most wonderful closet, worthy of Cloisterham and 
of Minor Canon Comer Above it, a portrait of Handel 
in a flowing wig beamed down at the spectator, with a 
knowing air of being up to the contents of the closet, and 
a musical air of intending to combine all its harmonies in 
one delicious fugue No common closet with a vulgar 
door on hinges, openable all at once, and leavmg nothing 
to be disclosed by degrees, this rare closet had a lock in 
mid-air, where two perpendicular slides met , the one fall- 
ing down, and the other pushing up The upper slide, on 
being pulled down (leaving the lower a double mystery), 
revealed deep shelves of pickle-jars, jam-pots, tin canisters, 
spice-boxes, and agreeably outlandish vessels of blue and 
white, the luscious lodgings of preserved tamarinds and 
ginger Every benevolent inhabitant of this retreat had 
his name inscribed upon his stomach The pickles, m a 
uniform of rich brown double-breasted buttoned coat, and 
yellow or sombre drab continuations, announced their portly 
forms, in printed capitals, as Walnut, Gherkin, Onion, Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Mixed, and other members of that noble 
family The jams, as being of a less masculine tempera- 
ment, and as wearing curlpapers, announced themselves m 
femmiae caligraphy, hke a soft whisper, to be Raspberry, 
Gooseberry, Apricot, Plum, Damson, Apple, and Peach 
The scene closing on these charmers, and the lower slide 
ascending, oranges were revealed, attended by a mighty 
japanned sugar-box, to temper their acerbity if unnpe. 
Home-made biscuits waited at the Court of these Powers, 
accompanied by a goodly fragment of plum-cake, and 
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various slender ladies' fingers, to be dipped into sweet 
wine and kissed Lowest of all, a compact leaden vault 
enshrined the sweet wine and a stock of cordials whence 
issued whispers of Seville Orange, Lemon, Almond, and 
Caraway-seed There was a crowning air upon this closet 
of closets, of having been for ages hummed through by 
the Cathedral bell and organ, until those venerable bees 
had made sublimated honey of ever 3 rthing in store, and 
It was always observed that every dipper among the 
shelves (deep, as has been noticed, and swallowing up 
head, shoulders, and elbows) came forth again mellow- 
faced, and seeming to have undergone a saccharine trans- 
figuration 

The Reverend Septimus yielded himself up qmte as 
willing a victim to a nauseous medicinal herb-closet, also 
presided over by the china shepherdess, as to this glorious 
cupboard To what amazing infusions of gentian, pepper- 
mint, gilliflower, sage, parsley, thyme, rue, rosemary, and 
dandelion, did his courageous stomach submit itself ! In 
what wonderful wrappers, enclosing layers of dried leaves, 
would he swathe his rosy and contented face, if his mother 
suspected him of a toothache 1 What botanical blotches 
would he cheerfully stick upon his cheek, or forehead, if 
the dear old lady convicted him of an xmpeiceptible pimple 
there » In this herbaceous penitentiary, situated on an 
upper staircase-Iandmg a low and narrow whitewashed 
cell, where bunches of dried leaves hung from rusty hooks 
in the ceiling, and were spread out upon shelves, in com- 
pany with portentous bottles would the Reverend Septi- 
mus submissively be led, like the highly popular lamb who 
has so long and unresistingly been led to the slaughter, 
and there would he, unlike that lamb, bore nobody but 
himself Not even doing that much, so that the old lady 
were busy and pleased, he would quietly swallow what was 
given him, merely taking a corrective dip of hands and face 
into the great bowl of dried rose-leaves, and into the other 
great bowl of dried lavender, and then would go out, as 
confident m the sweetening powers of Cloisterham Weir 
and a wholesome mind, as Lady Macbeth was hopeless of 
those of all the seas that roll. 
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Ir* the present instance the good Minor Canon took his 
glass of Constantia wixh an excellent giace, and, so sup- 
ported to* his mother’s satisfaction, applied himself to the 
remaining duties of the day In their orderly and punctual 
progress they brought round Vesper Service and twilight 
The Cathedral being very cold, he set oft for a brisk trot 
after service , the trot to end in a charge at his favourite 
fragment of rum, which was to be carried by storm, with- 
out a pause for breath 

He carried it in a masterly manner, and, not breathed 
even then, stood looking down upon the river The river 
at Cloisterham is sufficiently near the sea to throw up 
oftentimes a quantity of seaweed An unusual quantity 
had come in with the last tide, and this, and the confusion 
of the water, and the restless dipping and flapping of the 
noisy gulls, and an angry hght out seaward beyond the 
brown-sailed barges that were turning black, foieshadowed 
a stormy night In his mind he was contrasting the wild 
and noisy sea with the quiet harbour of Minor Canon 
Corner, when Helena and Neville Landless passed below 
him He had had the two together in his thoughts all 
day, and at once climbed down to speak to them together 
The footing was rough in an uncertain light for any tread 
save that of a good climber, but the Minor Canon was 
as good a climber as most men, and stood beside them 
before many good climbers would have been half-way down 
“ A wild evening, Miss Landless I Do you not find your 
usual walk with your brother too exposed and cold for the 
time of year ^ Or at all events, when the sun is down, and 
the weather is driving in from the sea > ” 

Helena thought not It was their favourite walk It 
was very retired 

It IS very retired,” assented Mr Crisparkle, laying hold 
of his opportunity straightway, and walking on with them 
It IS a place of all others where one can speak without 
interruption, as I wish to do Mr Neville, I believe you 
tell your sister everything that passes between us ^ ” 

Eveiythmg, sir ” 

Consequently,” said Mr Cnsparkle, ‘‘your sister is 
aware that I have repeatedly urged you to make some kind 
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of apology for that unfortunate occurrence which befell, on 

the night of your arrival here ” 

In sajang it he looked to her, and not to him , therefore 
It was she, and not he, who replied — 

« Yes ” 

“I call it unfortunate, Miss Helena,” resumed Mr Cn- 
sparkle, “forasmuch as it certainly has engendered a pieju- 
dice against Neville There is a notion about, that he is a 
dangerously passionate fellow, of an uncontrollable and 
furious temper he is really avoided as such ” 

“ I have no doubt he is, poor fellow,” said Helena, with 
a look of proud compassion at her brother, expressing a 
deep sense of his being ungenerously treated “ I should 
be quite sure of it, from your saying so , but what you tell 
me IS confirmed by suppressed hints and references that I 
meet with every day ” 

“ Now,” Mr Cnsparkle again resumed, in a tone of mild 
though firm persuasion, “ is not this to be regretted, and 
ought it not to be amended ^ These are early days of 
Neville’s in Cioisterham, and I have no feai of his outliving 
such a prejudice, and proving himself to have been mis- 
understood But how much wiser to take action at once, 
than to trust to uncertain time 1 Besides, apart from its 
being politic, it is right For there can be no question 
that Neville was wrong ” 

“ He was provoked,” Helena submitted 
“ He was the assailant,” Mr Cnsparkle submitted 
They walked on in silence, until Helena raised her eyes 
to the Minor Canon’s face, and said, almost reproachfully 
“ Oh, Mr Cnsparkle, would you have Neville throw himself 
at young Brood’s feet, or at Mr Jasper’s, who maligns him 
every day ^ In your heart you cannot mean it From your 
heart you could not do it, if his case were yours ” 

“ I have represented to Mr Cnsparkle, Helena,” said 
Neville, with a glance of deference towards his tutor, “ that 
if I could do It from my heart, I would But I cannot, and 
I revolt from the pretence You forget, however, that to 
put the case Jo Mr Cnsparkle as his own, is to suppose 
Mr Cnsparkle to have done what I did ” 

“ I ask his pardon,” said Helena. 
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“You see,” remarked Mr Cnsparkle, again laying hold 
of his opportunity, though with a moderate and delicate 
touch, “ you both instinctively acknowledge that Neville 
did wrong Then why stop short, and not otherwise ac- 
knowledge it ? ” 

“ Is theie no difference,” asked Helena, with a little fal- 
tering in her manner, “ between submission to a generous 
spirit, and submission to a base or trividl one ? ” 

Before the worthy Minor Canon was quite ready with his 
argument in reference to this nice distinction, Neville 
struck in — 

“ Help me to clear myself with Mr Cnsparkle, Helena 
Help me to convince him that I cannot be the first to make 
concessions without mockery and falsehood My nature 
must be changed before I can do so, and it is not changed 
I am sensible of inexpressible affront, and deliberate aggra- 
vation of inexpressible affront, and I am angry The plain 
truth is, I am still as angry when I recall that night as I 
was that night ” 

“ Neville,” hinted the Minor Canon, with a steady coun- 
tenance, “ you have repeated that former action of your 
hands, which I so much dislike ” 

“ I am sorry for it, sir, but it was involuntary I con- 
fessed that I was still as angry ” 

“ And I confess,” said Mr Crispaikle, “ that I hoped for 
better things ” 

“ I am sorry to disappoint you, sir, but it would be far 
worse to deceive you, and I should deceive ^ou grossly if I 
pretended that you had softened me in this respect The 
time may come when your powerful influence will do even 
that with the difiicult pupil whose antecedents you know , 
but It has not come yet Is this so, and in spite of my 
struggles against myself, Helena ^ ” 

She, whose dark eyes were watching the effect of what 
he said on Mr Crisparkle’s face, replied — to Mr Cri- 
sparkle, not to him “ It is so ” After a short pause, she 
answered the slightest look of inquiry conceivable, in her 
I brother’s eyes, with as slight an afSrmative bend of her 
‘ own head , and he went on — 

“ I have never yet had the courage to say to you, sir, 
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what m full openness I ought to have said when you first 
talked with me on this subject It is not easy to say, and 
I have been withheld by a fear of its seeming iidiculous, 
which is very strong upon me down to this last moment, and 
might, but for my sister, prevent my being quite open with 
you even now — I admire Miss Bud, sir, so very much, that 
I cannot bear her being treated with conceit or indiffer- 
ence , and even if I did not feel that I had an injury against 
young Drood on my own account, I should feel that I had 
an injury against him on hers ” 

Mr Crisparkle, m utter amazement, looked at Helena 
for corroboration, and met in her expressive face full cor- 
roboration, and a plea for advice 

‘‘ The young lady of whom you speak is, as you know, 
Mr Neville, shortly to be married,’’ said Mr Crisparkle, 
gravely , &erefore your admiration, if it be of that special 
nature which you seem to indicate, is outrageously mis- 
placed Moreover, it is monstrous that you should take 
upon yourself to be the young lady’s champion against her 
chosen husband Besides, you have seen them only once 
The young lady has become your sister’s friend, and I 
wonder that your sister, even on her behalf, has not checked 
you in this irrational and culpable fancy ” 

She has tried, sir, but uselessly Husband or no hus- 
band, that fellow is incapable of the feeling with which I 
am inspired towards the beautiful young creature whom 
he treats like a doll I say he is as incapable of it, as he 
IS unworthy of her I say she is sacrificed m being be- 
stowed upon him I say diat I love her, and despise and 
hate him 1 ” This with a face so flushed, and a gesture so 
violent, that his sister crossed to his side, and caught his 
arm, remonstrating, “ Neville, Neville 1 ” 

Thus recalled to himself, he quickly became sensible of 
having lost the guard he had set upon his passionate ten- 
dency, and covered his face with his hand, as one repentant 
and wretched 

Mr Crisparkle, watching him attentively, and at the 
same time meditating how to proceed, walked on for some 
paces m silenhe Then he spoke — 

“ Mr Neville, Mr Neville, I am sorely grieved to see 
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m you more traces of a character as sullen, angry, and 
wild, as the night now closing m The> are of too serious 
an aspect* to leave me the resource of treating the infatua- 
tion you have disclosed, as undeserving senous considera- 
tion I give it very serious consideration, and I speak to 
you accordingly This feud between you and young Drood 
must not go on I cannot permit it to go on any longer, 
knowing what I now know from you, arid you Ii\mg under 
ray roof Whatever prejudiced and unauthorized construc- 
tions your blind and envious wiath may put upon his char- 
acter, it IS a frank, good-natured character I know I can 
trust to It for that Now, pray obser\e w^hat I am about 
to say On reflection, and on your sister’s representation, 
I am willing to admit that, in making peace with young 
Drood, you have a right to be met half-way I wull en- 
gage that you shall be, and even that young Drood shall 
make the first advance This condition fulfilled, you will 
pledge me the honour of a Christian gentleman that the 
quarrel is for ever at an end on your side What may be 
m your heart when you give him your hand, can only 
be known to the Searcher of all hearts , but it will never go 
well with you, if there be any treachery there So far, as 
to that , next as to what I must again speak of as your in- 
fatuation I understand it to have been confided to me, 
and to be known to no other person save your sister and 
yourself Do I understand aright ^ ” 

Helena answered in a low voice “ It is only known to 
us three who are here together ” 

“ It IS not at all known to the young lady, your friend ^ ” 
On my soul, no 1 ” 

“ I require you, then, to give me your similar and solemn 
pledge, Mr Neville, that it shall remain the secret it is, 
and that you will take no other action whatsoever upon it 
than endeavouring (and that most earnestly) to erase it 
from your mind I will not tell you that it will soon pass , 
I will not tell you that it is the fancy of the moment , I 
will not tell you that such capnces have their rise and fall 
among the young and ardent every hour , I will leave you 
undisturbed m the belief that it has few parallels or none, 
that it will abide with you a long time, and that it will be 
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very difficult to conquer So much the more weight shall 
I attach to the pledge I reqmre from you, when it is im- 
reservedly given ” 

The young man twice or thrice essayed to speak, but 
failed 

“ Let me leave you with your sister, whom it is time you 
took home,” said Mr Crisparkle You will find me alone 
m my room by-and-by ” 

Pray do not leave us yet,” Helena imploied him “An- 
other minute ” 

“I should not,” said Neville, pressing his hand upon 
his face, “ have needed so much as another minute, if you 
had been less patient with me, Mr Crisparkle, less con- 
siderate of me, and less unpretendingly good and true Oh, 
if in my childhood I had Imown such a guxde f ” 

“ Follow your guide now, Neville,” murmured Helena, 
“ and follow him to Heaven I ” 

There was that in her tone which broke the good Minor 
Canon’s voice, or it would have repudiated her exaltation 
of him As It was, he laid a finger on his lips, and looked 
towards her brother 

“ To say that I give both pledges, Mr Crisparkle, out 
of my innermost heart, and to say that there is no treach- 
ery m it, is to say nothing I ” Thus Neville, greatly moved 
“ I beg your forgiveness for my misgrable lapse into a burst 
of passion ” 

“Not mine, Neville, not mine You know with whom 
forgiveness lies, as the highest attribute conceivable Miss 
Helena, you and your brother are twin children You 
came into this world with the same dispositions, and you 
passed your younger days together surrounded by the same 
adverse circumstances What you have overcome in your- 
self, can you not overcome m him ? You see the rock that 
hes m his course Who but you can keep him clear of it ? ” 

“Who but you, sir?” replied Helena “What is my 
influence, or my weak wisdom, compared ^ith yours ! ” 

“ You have the wisdom of Love,” returned the Minor 
Canon, “ and was the highest wisdom ever known upon 
this earth, remember As to mine — ^but the less said of 
that commonplace commodity the better Good-mght 1 ” 



She took the hand he offered her, and gratefully and 
almost reverently raised it to her lips 
« I >? Minor Canon, softly, “ I am much over- 

paid 1 ’’ and turned away 

Retracing his steps towards the Cathedral Close, he tried, 
as he went along in the dark, to think out the best means 
of bringing to pass what he had promised to effect, and 
what must somehow be done “ I shall probably be asked 
to marry them,” he reflected, “ and I would they were mar- 
ried and gone 1 But this presses first ” He debated princi- 
pally whether he should write to young Drood, or whether 
he should speak to Jasper The consciousness of being 
popular with the whole Cathedral establishment inchned 
him to the latter course, and the well-timed sight of the 
lighted gatehouse decided him to take it I will strike 
while the iron is hot,” he said, and see him now ” 

Jasper was lying asleep on a couch before the fire, when, 
havmg ascended the postem-stair, and received no answer 
to his knock at the door, Mr Crisparkle gently turned the 
handle and looked in Long afterwards he had cause to 
remember how Jasper sprang from the couch in a delirious 
state between sleeping and waking, and crying out “ What 
IS the matter ^ Who did it ^ ” 

“ It IS only I, Jasper I am sorry to have disturbed 
you” 

The glare of his eyes settled down into a look of recogni- 
tion, and he moved a chair or two, to make a way to the 
fireside 

“ I was dreaming at a great rate, and am glad to be dis- 
turbed from an indigestive after-dinner sleep Not to men- 
tion that you are always welcome ” 

“ Thank you I am not confident,” returned Mr Cn- 
sparkle, as he sat himself down m the easy-chair placed for 
him, ‘‘ that my subject will at first sight be quite as welcome 
as myself , but I am a minister of peace, and I pursue my 
subject in the interests of peac^ In a word, Jasper, I want 
to establish peace between these two young fellows ” 

A very perplexed expression took hold of Mr Jasper’s 
face , a very perplexing expression too, for Mr Crisparkle 
could make nothing of it 
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“ How? ” was Jasper’s inquiry, in a low and slow voicey 
after a silence 

For the ‘ How ’ I come to 3rOU I want to ask you to 
do me the great favour and service of interposing with 
your nephew (I have already interposed with Mr Neville), 
and getting him to write you a short note, in his lively way, 
saying that he is willing to shake hands I know what a 
good-natured fellow he is, and what influence you have 
with him And without m the least defending Mr Neville, 
we must all admit that he was bitterly stimg ” 

Jasper turned that perplexed face towards the fire Mr 
Crisparkle continuing to observe it, found it even moie 
perplexing than before, inasmuch as it seemed to denote 
(which could hardly be) some close internal calculation 
I know that you are not prepossessed in Mr Neville’s 
favour,” the Minor Canon was going on, when Jaspei 
stopped him 

“ You have cause to say so I am not, indeed 
“Undoubtedly, and I admit his lamentable violence of 
temper, though I hope he and I will get the better of ft 
between us But I have exacted a very solemn promise 
from him as to his future demeanour towards your nephew, 
if you do kindly interpose , and I am sure he will keep 
It ” 

“You aie always responsible and trustworthy Mr Cri- 
sparkle Do you really feel sure that you can answer for 
him so confidently ^ ” 

“Ido ” 

The perplexed and perplexing look vanished 
“Then you relieve my mind of a great dread, and a 
heavy weight,” said Jasper , “ I will do it ” 

Mr Crisparkle, delighted by the swiftness and complete- 
ness of his success, acknowledged it m the handsomest 
terms 

“ I will do xt,” repeated Jasper, “ for the comfort of hav-' 
ing your guarantee agamst my vague and unfounded fears 
You will laugh — ^but do you keep a Diary ^ ” 

“ A hue for a day , not more ” 

“ A line for a day would be quite as much as my unevent- 
ful life would need, Heaven knows, said Jasper, taking a 



book fiom a desk, “but that my Diary is, m fact, a 
Diary of Ned’s life too You will laugh at this entry , you 
will guess^when it was made — 

“ ‘ Past midnight After what I have just now seen, I 
have a morbid dread upon me of some horrible consequences 
resulting to my dear boy, that I cannot reason with or m 
any way contend against All my efforts are vain The 
demoniacal passion of this Neville Landless, his strength 
in his fury, and his savage rage for the destruction of its 
object, appal me So profound is the impression, that 
twice since I have gone into my dear boy’s room, to assure 
myseff of his sleeping safely, and not lying dead in his 
blood ’ 

“ Here is another entry next morning — 

“ Ned up and away Light-hearted and unsuspicious 
as ever He laughed when I cautioned him, and said he 
’p^s as good a man as Neville Landless any day I told 
him that might be, but he was not as bad a man He con- 
tinued to make light of it, but I travelled with him as far 
as I could, and left him most unwillingly I am unable to 
shake off these dark intangible presentiments of evil — ^if 
feelings founded upon staring facts are to be so called ’ 

“ Again and again,” said Jasper, in conclusion, twirling 
the leaves of the book before puttmg it by, “ I have re- 
lapsed into these moods, as other entries show But I have 
now your assurance at my back, and shall put it in my book, 
and make it an antidote to my black humours ” 

“Such an antidote, I hope,” returned Mr Cnsparkle, 
“as will induce you before long to consign the black 
humours to the flames I ought to be the last to find any 
fault with you this evening, when you have met my wishes 
so freely , but I must say, Jasper, that your devotion to 
your nephew has made you exaggerative here ” 

“ You are my witness,” said Jasper, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “ what my state of mind honestly was, that night, 
before I sat down to write, and in what words I expressed 
It You remember objecting to a word I used as being 
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too strong^ It was a stronger word than any in my 
Diary ” 

well Try the antidote,” rejoined Mi Cn- 
sparkle , ‘‘ and may it give you a brighter and better view 
of the case 1 We will discuss it no more now I have to 
thank you for myself, and I thank you sincerely ” 

“ You shall find,” said Jasper, as they shook hands, “that 
I will not do the thing you wish me to do, by halves I 
will take care that Ned, giving way at all, shall give way 
thoroughly ” 

On the third day after this conversation, he called on 
Mr Cnsparkle with the following letter — 

“My dear Jack I am touched by your account of 
your interview with Mr Cnsparkle, whom I much respect 
and esteem At once I openly say that I forgot myself on 
that occasion quite as much as Mr Landless did, and that 
I wish that bygone to be a bygone, and all to be right again 

“ Look here, dear old boy Ask Mr Landless to dinner 
on Christmas Eve (the better the day the better the deed), 
and let there be only we three, and let us shake hands all 
round there and then, and say no more about it 
“ My dear Jack, 

“ Ever your most affectionate 
“ Edwin Drood 

“PS Love to Miss Pussy at the next music-lesson ” 

“ You expect Mr Neville, then ? ” said Mr Cnsparkle. 

“ I count upon his coming,” said Mr Jasper 


CHAPTER XI 

A PICTURE AND A RING 
« 

Behind the most ancient part of Holbom, London, where 
certain gabled houses some centuries of age still stand 
lookmg on the public way, as if disconsolately looking for 
the Old Bourne that has long run dry, is a httle nook com- 



posed of two irregular quadrangles, called Staple Inn It 
IS one of those nooks, the turning into which out of the 
clashing street, imparts to the relieved pedestrian the sen- 
sation of having put cotton in his ears, and velvet soles on 
his boots It IS one of those nooks where a few smoky 
sparrows twitter in smoky trees, as though they called to 
one another, “Let us play at country,” and where a few 
feet of garden-mould and a few yards of gravel enable them 
to do that refreshing violence to their tiny understandings 
Moreover, it is one of those nooks which are legal nooks , 
and It contains a little Hall, with a little lantern m its 
roof to what obstructive purposes devoted, and at whose 
expense, this history knoweth not 

In the days when Cloisterham took offence at the exist- 
ence of a railroad afar off, as menacing that sensitive con- 
stitution, the property of us Britons the odd fortune of 
which sacred institution it is to be in exactly equal degrees 
croaked about, trembled for, and boasted of, whatever 
happens to anyibing, an5rwhere in the world in those days 
no neighbouring architecture of lofty proportions had arisen 
to overshadow Staple Inn The westering sun bestowed 
bright glances on it, and the south-west wind blew into it 
unimpeded 

Neither wind nor sun, however, favoured Staple Inn one 
December afternoon towards six o’clock, when it was filled 
with fog, and candles shed murky and blurred rays through 
the windows of all its then-occupied sets of chambers , 
notably from a set of chambers in a corner house in the 
little inner quadrangle, presenting m black and white over 
Its ugly portal the mysterious inscription — 

P 

J T 

1747 

In which set of chambers, never having troubled his head 
about the inscription, imless to bethink himself at odd 
times on glancing up at it, that haply it might mean Perhaps 
John Thomas, or Perhaps Joe Tyler, sat Mr Grewgious 
writing by his fire 

Who could have told, by lookmg at Mr. Grewgious, 



whether he had ever known ambition or disappointment? 
He had been bred to the Bar, and had laid himself out for 
chamber practice, to draw deeds, “convey the wise it 
call,” as Pistol says But Conveyancing and he had made 
such a very indifferent marriage of it that they had sepa- 
rated by consent — if there can be said to be separation 
where there has never been coming together 

No Coy Conveyancing would not come to Mr Grew- 
gious She was wooed, not won, and they went their 
several ways But an Arbitration being blown towards 
him by some unaccountable wind, and he gaining great 
credit in it as one indefatigable in seeking out right and 
doing right, a pretty fat Receivership was next blown 
into his pocket by a wind more traceable to its source So, 
by chance, he had found his niche Receiver and Agent 
now, to two rich estates, and deputing their legal business, 
m an amount worth having, to a firm of solicitors on the 
floor below, he had snuffed out his ambition (supposing 
him to have ever lighted it), and had settled down with 
his snuffers for the rest of his life under the dry vine 
and fig-tree of P J T , who planted m seventeen-forty- 
seven 

Many accounts and account-books, many files of corre- 
spondence, and several strong boxes, garnished Mr Grew 
gious’s room They can scarcely be represented as having 
lumbered it, so conscientious and precise was their orderly 
arrangement The apprehension of dying suddenly, and 
leaving one fact or one figure with any incompleteness or 
obscurity attaching to it, would have stretched Mr Grew- 
gious stone-dead any day The largest fidelity to a trust 
was the life-blood of the man* There are sorts of life-blood 
that course more qmckly, more gaily, more attractively , but 
there is no better sort m circulation 

There was no luxury m his room Even its comforts 
were limited to its being dry and warm, and having a snug 
though faded fireside What may be called its private life 
was confined to the hearth, and an easy-chair, and an old- 
fashioned occasional round table that was brought out upon 
the rug after business hours, from a comer where it elsewise 
remained turned up hke a shining mahogany shield. Be* 



hmd It, when standing thus on the defensive, was a closet, 
usually containing something good to drink An outer room 
was the clerk’s room , Mr Grewgious^s sleeping-room was 
across the common stair , and he held some not empty cel- 
larage at the bottom of the common stair Three hundred 
days in the year, at least, he crossed over to the hotel in 
FurnivaFs Inn for his dinner, and after dinner crossed back 
again, to make the most of these simplicities until it should 
become broad business day once more, with P J T , date 
seventeen-forty-seven 

As Mr Grewgious sat and wrote by his fire that after- 
noon, so did the clerk of Mr Grewgious sit and write by 
hts hre A pale, puffy-faced, dark-haired person of thirty, 
with big dark eyes that wholly wanted lustre, and a dis- 
satisfied doughy complexion, that seemed to ask to be sent 
to the baker’s, this attendant was a mysterious being, pos- 
sessed of some strange power over Mr Grewgious As 
though he had been called into existence, like a fabulous 
Familiar, by a magic spell which had failed when required 
to dismiss him, he stuck tight to Mr Grewgious’s stool, 
although Mr Grewgious’s comfort and convenience would 
manifestly have been advanced by dispossessmg him A 
gloomy person with tangled locks, and a general air of hav- 
ing been reared under the shadow of that baleful tree of 
Java which has given shelter to more lies than the whole 
botanical kingdom, Mr Grewgious, nevertheless, treated 
him with unaccountable consideration 

Now, Bazzard,” said Mr Grewgious, on the entrance 
of his clerk looking up from his papers as he arranged 
them for the night “ what is in the wmd besides fog ^ 

Mr Drood,” says Bazzard 
« What of him ? » 

Has called,” said Bazzard 
You might have shown him in ” 

I am doing it,” said Bazzard 
The visitor came m accordingly 
Bear me 1 ” said Mr Grewgious, lookmg round his 
pair of office candles “ I thought you had called and 
merely left your name and gone How dp you do, Mr« 
Edwin Dear me, you’re choking 1” 



“ It’s this fog,” returned Edwin , ‘‘and it makes my eyes 
smart, like Cayenne pepper ” 

“ Is It really so bad as that ? Pray undo your wrappers 
It’s fortunate I have so good a fire , but Mr Bazzard has 
taken care of me ” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Mr Bazzard at the door 

“ Ah > then it follows that I must have taken care of 
myself without obsjervmg it,” said Mr Grewgious “ Pray 
be seated in my chair No I beg I Coming out of such 
an atmosphere, in my chair ” 

Edwin took the easy-chair in the corner , and the fog he 
had brought in with him, and the fog he took off with his 
greatcoat and neck-shawl, was speedily licked up by the 
eager fire 

“I look,” said Edwin, smiling, “as if I had come to 
stop ” 

“ — By-the-bye,” cried Mr Grewgious , “ excuse my in- 
terrupting you , do stop The fog may clear in an hour or 
two We can have dinner in from just across Holborn 
You had better take your Cayenne pepper here than out- 
side , pray stop and dine ” 

“You are very kind,” said Edwin, glancing about him 
as though attracted by the notion of a new and relishing 
sort of gipsy-party 

“Not at all,” said Mr Grewgious, ^^you are very kind 
to join issue with a bachelor in chambers, and take pot- 
luck And I’ll ask,” said Mr Grewgious, dropping his 
voice, and speaking with a twinkling eye, as if inspired 
with a bright thought “ I’ll ask Bazzard He mightn’t 
like it else — Bazzard 1 ” 

Bazzard reappeared 

“ Dine presently with Mr Drood and me ” 

“ If I am ordered to dine, of course I will, sir,” was the 
gloomy answer 

“ Save the man 1 ” cried Mr Grewgious “ You’re not 
ordered , you’re invited ” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Bazzard , “ in that case I don’t 
care if I do ” 

“ That’s arranged And perhaps you wouldn’t mind,” 
said Mr Grewgious, “ stepping over to the hotel m Furni- 
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vaPs, and asking them to send in matenals for laying the 
cloth For dinner we’ll have a tureen of the hottest and 
strongest sDup available, and we’ll have the best made-dish 
that can be recommended, and we’ll have a pint (such as a 
haunch of mutton), and we’ll have a goose, or a turkey, or 
any little stuffed thing of that sort that may happen to be 
in the bill of fare — in short, we’ll have whatever there is 
on hand ” 

These liberal directions Mr Grewgious issued with his 
usual air of reading an inventory, or repeating a lesson, or 
doing anything else by rote Bazzard, after drawing out 
the round table, withdrew to execute them 

I was a little delicate, you see,” said Mr Grewgious, in 
a lower tone, after his clerk’s departure, about emplopng 
him in the foraging or commissariat department Because 
he mightn’t like it ” 

He seems to have his own way, sir,” remarked Edwm 
His own way ^ ” returned Mr Grewgious “ Oh, dear, 
no i Poor fellow, you qmte mistake him If he had his 
own way, he wouldn’t be here ” 

I wonder where he would be I ” Edwin thought But 
he only thought it, because Mr Grewgious came and stood 
himself with his back to the other corner of the fire, and 
his shoulder-blades against the chimney-piece, and collected 
his skirts for easy conversation 

‘‘ I take it, without having the gift of prophecy, that you 
have done me the favour of looking in to mention that you 
are going down yonder — where, I can tell you, you are ex- 
pected — and to offer to execute any little commission from 
me to my charming ward, and perhaps to sharpen me up a 
bit m any proceeding ^ Eh, Mr Edwin ^ ” 

I called, sir, before going down, as an act of attention ” 
Of attention 1 ” said Mr Grewgious “ Ah I of course, 
not of impatience ^ ” 

“ Impatience, sir ^ ” 

Mr Grewgious had meant to be arch — ^not that he m the 
remotest degree expressed that meanmg — and had brought 
himself into scarcely supportable proximity with the fire, 
as if to burn the fullest e&ct of his archnes*^ into himself, 
as other subtle impressions are burnt into hard metals. 
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But his archness suddenly flying before the composed face 
and manner of his visitor, and only the fire remaining, he 
started and rubbed himself 

“ I have lately been down yonder,” said Mr Grewgious, 
rearranging his skirts , ‘‘ and that was what I referred to, 
when I said I could tell you you are expected ” 

Indeed, sir 1 Yes , I knew that Pussy was looking out 
for me ” 

Do you keep a cat down there ^ ” asked Mr Grewgious. 

Edwin coloured a little as he explained I call Rosa 
Pussy ” 

“ Oh, really,” said Mr Grewgious, smoothing down his 
head , that’s very affable ” 

Edwin glanced at his face, uncertain whether or no he 
senously objected to the appellation But Edwin might as 
well have glanced at the face of a clock 
A pet name, sir,” he explained again 

‘^Umps,” said Mr Grewgious, with a nod But with 
such an extraordinary compromise between an unqualified 
assent and a qualified dissent, that his visitor was much 
disconcerted 

“ Did PRosa ” Edwin began by way of recovering 

himself 

“ PRosa ^ ” repeated Mr Grewgious 
I was going to say Pussy, and changed my mind , — did 
she tell you anything about the Landlesses ^ ” 

“ No,” said Mr Grewgious What is the Landlesses > 
An estate ^ A villa ? A farm ? ” 

“ A brother and sister The sister is at the Nuns’ House, 
and has become a great friend of P ” 

“ PRosa’s,” Mr Grewgious struck in, with a fixed face 
She IS a strikingly handsome girl, sir, and I thought 
she might have been described to you, or presented to you 
perhaps ^ ” 

“ Neither,” said Mr Grewgious But here is Bazzard ” 

Bazzard returned, accompanied by two waiters — an im- 
movable waiter and a flying waiter , and the three brought 
in with them as much fog as gave a new roar to the fire. 
The flying waiter, who had brought eveiything on his shout 
ders, laid the cloth with amazing rapidity and dexterity ; 
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while the immovable waiter, who had broiight nothing, 
found fault with him The flying waiter then highly pol- 
ished all the glasses he had brought, and the -immovable 
waiter looked through them The flying waiter then flew 
across Holborn for the soup, and flew back again, and then 
took another flight for the made-dish, and flew back again, 
and then took another flight for the joint and poultry, and 
flew back again, and between whiles took supplementary 
flights for a great variety of articles, as it was discovered 
from time to time that the immovable waiter had forgotten 
them all But let the flying waiter cleave the air as he 
might, he was always reproached on his return by the im- 
movable waiter for bringing fog with him, and being out 
of breath At the conclusion of the repast, by which time 
the flying waiter was severely blown, the immovable waiter 
gathered up the tablecloth under his arm with a grand air, 
and having sternly (not to say with indignation) looked on 
at the flying waiter wnile he set the clean glasses round, 
directed a valedictory glance towards Mr Grewgious, 
conveying “Let it be clearly undeistood between us that 
the reward is mine, and that Nil is the claim of this 
slave,” and pushed the flying waiter before him out of the 
room 

It was like a highly-finished miniatuie-pamting represent- 
ing My Lords of 3ie Circumlocution Department, Comman- 
dership-in-Chief of any sort, Government It was quite an 
edifying little picture to be hung on the line m the National 
Gallery 

As the fog had been the proximate cause of this sumptu- 
ous repast, so the fog served for its general sauce To 
heal the out-door clerks sneezmg, wheezing, and beatmg 
their feet on the gravel was a zest far surpassing Doctor 
Kitchener^s To bid, with a shiver, the unfortunate flymg 
waiter shut the door before he had opened it, was a condi- 
ment of a profounder flavour than Harvey And here let 
It be noticed, parenthetically, that the leg of this young 
man, in its application to the door, evinced the finest sense 
of touch always preceding himself and tray (with some- 
thing of an angling air about it), by some seconds and 
always lingering after he and the tray had disappeared, 



like Macbeth’s leg when accompanying him off the stage 
with reluctance to the assassination of Duncan 

The host had gone below to the cellar, and had brought 
up bottles of ruby, straw-coloured, and golden drinks, 
which had ripened long ago m lands where no fogs are, 
and had since lam slumbering in the shade Sparkling 
and tingling after so long a nap, they pushed at their 
corks to help the corkscrew (hke prisoners helping rioters 
to force their gates), and danced out gaily If P J T m 
seventeen-forty-seven, or in any other year of his period, 
drank such wines — ^then, for a certainty, P J T was 
Pretty Jolly Too 

Externally, Mr Grewgious showed no Signs of being 
mellowed by these glowing vintages Instead of his 
drinking them, they might have been poured over him m 
his high-dried snuff form, and run to waste, for any lights 
and shades they caused to flicker over his face Neither 
was his manner influenced But, in his wooden way, he 
had observant eyes for Edwin , and when at the end of 
dinner, he motioned Edwin back to his own easy-chair in 
the fireside comer, and Edwin sank luxuriously into it 
after very brief remonstrance, Mr Grewgious, as he turned 
his seat round towards the fire too, and smoothed his head 
and face, might have been seen looking at his visitor 
between his smoothing fingers 
‘‘ Bazzard * ” said Mr Grewgious, suddenly turning to him 
“ I follow you, sir,” returned Bazzard , who had done 
his work of consuming meat and arink in a workmanlike 
manner, though mostly in speechlessness 
“ I drink to you, Bazzard , Mr Edwin, success to Mr 
Bazzard 1 ” 

Success to Mr Bazzard ! ” echoed Edwin, with a 
totally unfounded appearance of enthusiasm, and with the 
unspoken addition “ What in, I wonder ! ” 

“ And May 1 ” pursued Mr* Grewgious — 1 am not at 
liberty to be definite — May! — ^my conversational powers 
are so very limited that I know I shall not come well out 
of this — ^May 1 — it ought to be put imaginatively, but I have 
no imagmation— May! — ^the thorn of anxiety is as nearly 
the mark as I am likely ^to get — ^May it come out at last i 
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Mr Bazzard, with a frowning* smile at the fire, put a 
hand into his tangled locks, as if the thorn of anxiety were 
there , then into his waistcoat, as if it were there , then 
into his pockets, as if it were there In all these move- 
ments he was closely followed by the eyes of Edwin, as 
if that young gentleman expected to see the thorn in 
action It was not produced, however^ and Mr Bazzard 
merely said “ I follow you, sir, and I thank you ” 

“I am going,” said Mr Grewgious, jingling his glass 
on the taWe with one hand, and bending aside under 
cover of the other, to whisper to Edwin, “ to drink to my 
ward But I put Bazzard first He mightn’t hke it else ” 
This was said with a mysterious wink , or what would 
have been a wink if, in Mr Grewgious’s hands, it could 
have been quick enough So Edwin winked responsively, 
without the least idea what he meant by doing so 

And now,” said Mr Grewgious, “I devote a bumper 
to the fair and fascinating Miss Rosa Bazzard, the fair 
and fascinating Miss Rosa I ” 

I follow you, sir,” said Bazzard, and I pledge youl ” 
‘‘ And so do I ! ” said Edwin 


“Lord bless me,” cried Mr Grewgious, breaking the 
blank silence which of course ensued though why these 
pauses should come upon us when we have performed any 
small social rite, not directly mducive of self-exammation 
or mental despondency, who can tell ^ “I am a particu- 
larly Angular man, and yet I fancy (if I may use the word, 
not having a morsel of fancy) that I could draw a picture 
of a true lover’s state of mind, to-night ” 

“ Let us follow you, sir,” said Bazzard, “ and have the 
picture ” 

“ Mr Edwin will correct it where it’s wrong,” resumdl 
Mr Grewgious, “ and will throw in a few touches from 
the life I dare say it is wrong in many particulars, aim 


wants many touches from the life, for I was born a Chii 
and have neither soft sympathies nor soft experiencel 
Well ! I hazard the guess that the true lover’s mind : 
completely permeated by the beloved object of his afe« 
tions I hazard the guess that her dear name is 
to him, cannot be heard or repeated without emotioni™ 



IS preserved sacred If he has any distinguishing appet 
lation of fondness for her, it is reserved for her, and is 
not for common ears A name that it would be *a privilege 
to call her by, being alone with her own bright self, it 
would be a hberty, a coldness, an insensibility, almost a 
breach of good faith, to flaunt elsewhere ” 

It was wonderful to see Mr Grewgious sitting bolt 
upright, with his hands on his knees, continuously chop- 
ping this discourse out of himself much as a chanty boy 
with a very good memory might get his catechism said 
and evincing no correspondent emotion whatever, unless 
in a certain occasional little tingling perceptible at the end 
of his nose 

“ My picture,” Mr Grewgious proceeded, goes on to 
represent (under correction from you, Mr &win) the 
true lover as ever impatient to be in the piesence or 
vicinity of the beloved object of his affections, as caring 
very little for his ease m any other society , and as con- 
stantly seeking that If I was to say seeking that, as a 
bird seeks its nest, I should make an ass of myself, be- 
cause that would trench upon what I understand to be 
poetry , and I am so far from trenching upon poetry at 
any time, that I never, to my knowledge, got within ten 
thousand miles of it And I am besides totally unac- 
quainted with the habits of birds, except the birds of 
Staple Inn, who seek their nests on ledges, and in gutter- 
pipes and chimney-pots, not constructed for them by the 
beneficent hand of Nature I beg, therefore, to be under- 
stood as foregoing the bird’s-nest. But my picture does 
represent the true lover as having no existence separable 
from that of the beloved object of his affections, and as 
living at once a doubled life and a halved life And if I 
do not clearly express what I mean by that, it is either 
for the reason that having no conversational powers, I 
cannot express what I mean, or that having no meaning, 
I do not mean what I fail to express. Which, to the best 
of my belief, is not the case ” 

Edwin had turned red and turned white, as certain 
points of this picture came into the light. He now sat 
looking at the fire, and bit bis hp 
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“ The speculations of an Angular man,” resumed Mr 
Grewgious, still sitting and speaking exactly as before, 
‘‘are probably erroneous on so globular a topic But I 
figure to myself (subject, as before, to Mr Edwin’s correc- 
tion) that there can be no coolness, no lassitude, no doubt, 
no indifference, no half fire and half smoke state of mind, 
in a real lover Pray am I at all near the mark in my 
picture ^ ” 

As abrupt m his conclusion as in his commencement and 
progress, he jerked this inquiry at Edwin, and stopped 
when one might have supposed him m the middle of his 
oration 

“ I should say, sir,” stammered Edwin, “ as you refer 
the question to me ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr Grewgious, I refer it to you, as an 
authority ” 

“ I should say, then, sir,” Edwin went on embarrassed, 
“ that the picture you have drawn is generally correct , but 
I submit that perhaps you may be rather hard upon the 
unlucky lover ” 

“ Likely so,” assented Mr Grewgious, “ likely so lam 
a hard man in the gram ” 

“ He may not show,” said Edwin, “ all he feels , or he 
may not ” 

Theie he stopped so long, to find the rest of his sen- 
tence, that Mr Grewgious rendered his difficulty a thou- 
sand times the greater by unexpectedly striking in with — 

“ No, to be sure , he may not 1 ” 

After that, they all sat silent , the silence of Mr Baz- 
zard being occasioned by slumber 

“His lesponsibility is very great, though,” said Mr 
Grewgious at length, with his eyes on the fire 

Edwin nodded assent, with /izs eyes on the fire 

“ And let him be sure that he trifles with no one,” said 
Mr Grewgious, “neither with himself, nor with any 
other ” 

Edwin bit his lip again, and still sat Iboking at the fire 

“He must not make a plaything of a treasure^ Woe 
betide him if he does * L,et him take that well to hearty” 
said Mr Grewgious 



Though he said these things in short sentences, much 
as the supposititious charity boy just now referred to might 
have repeated a verse or two from the Book of Proverbs, 
there was something dreamy (for so literal a man) in the 
way in which he now shook his right forefinger at the live 
coals in the grate, and again fell silent 

But not for long As he sat upright and stiff in his 
chair, he suddenly rapped his knees, like the carved image 
of some queer Joss or other coming out of its reverie, and 
said “We must finish this bottle, Mr Edwin Let me 
help you I’ll help Bazzard too, though he is asleep He 
mightn’t like it else ” 

He helped them both, and helped himself, and drained 
his glass, and stood it bottom upward on the table, as 
though he had just caught a bluebottle in it 

“ And now, Mr Edwin,” he proceeded, wiping his mouth 
and hands upon his handkerchief “to a little piece of 
business You received from me the other day, a certified 
copy of Miss Rosa’s father’s will You knew its contents 
before, but yqu received it from me as a matter of busi- 
ness I should have sent it to Mr Jasper, but for Miss 
Rosa’s wishing it to come straight to you, in preference 
You received it ^ ” 

‘ Quite safely, sir ” 

“ You should have acknowledged its receipt,” said Mr 
Grewgious , “ business being business all the world over 
However, you did not ” 

“ I meant to have acknowledged it when I first came m 
this evening, sir ” 

“Not a business-like acknowledgment,” returned Mr 
Grewgious , “ however, let that pass Now, in that docu- 
ment you have observed a few words of kindly allusion to 
Its being left to me to discharge a little trust confided to 
me in conversation, at such time as I in my discretion may 
thmfc best ” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ Mr Edwin, it <:ame into my mind just now, when I 
was looking at the fire, that I could, in discretion, ac- 
quit myself of that trust at no bette time than the present 
Favour me with your attention, half a minute ” 
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He took a bunch of keys from his pocket, singled out by 
the candle-iight the key he wanted, and then, with a candle 
in his hand, went to a bureau or escritoire, unlocked it, 
touched the spring of a little secret drawer, and took from 
It an ordinary ring-case made for a single nng With this 
in his hand, he returned to his chair As he held it up for 
the young man to see, his hand trembled 

“ Mr Edwm, this rose of diamonds and rubies, delicately 
set in gold, was a ring belonging to Miss Rosa’s mother 
It was removed from her dead hand, m my presence, with 
such distracted grief as I hope it may never be my lot to 
contemplate again Hard man as I am, I am not hard 
enough for that See how bright these stones shme ! ” 
opening the case And yet the eyes that were so much 
brighter, and that so often looked upon them with a light 
and a proud heart, have been ashes among ashes, and dust 
among dust, some years 1 If I had any imagination (which 
It IS needless to say I have not), I might imagine that the 
lasting beauty of these stones was almost cruel ” 

He closed the case again as he spoke 
This ring was given to the young lady who was drowned 
so early in her beautiful and happy career, by her husband, 
when they first plighted their faith to one another It was 
he who removed it from her unconscious hand, and it was 
he who, when his death drew very near, placed it in mine 
The trust in which I received it was that, you and Miss 
Rosa growing to manhood and womanhood, and your be- 
trothal prospering and coming to maturity, I should give 
it to you to place upon her finger Failing those desired 
results. It was to remain m my possession ” 

Some trouble was m the young man’s face, and some in- 
decision was in the action of his hand, as Mr Grewgious, 
looking steadfastly at him, gave him the nng 

“Your placing it on her finger,” said Mr Grewgious, 
“ will be the solemn seal upon your strict fidehty to the liv- 
ing and the dead You are going to her, to make the last 
irrevocable preparations for your marriage Take it with 
you ” 

The young man took the little case, and placed it m his 

breast. 
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‘‘If an3rthing should be amiss, if anything should be 
even slightly wrong, between you , if you should have any 
secret consciousness that you are committing yourself 
to this step for no higher reason than because you have 
long been accustomed to look forward to it, then,” said 
Mr Grewgious, “ I charge you once more, by the living 
and by the dead, to bring that ring back to me I ” 

Here Bazzard awoke himself by his own snoring , and, 
as IS usual in such cases, sat apoplectically staring at va- 
cancy, as defying vacancy to accuse him of having been 
asleep 

“ Bazzard I ” said Mr Grewgious, harder than ever 
“ I follow you, sir,” said Bazzard, “ and I have been 
following you ” 

“ In discharge of a trust, I have handed Mr Edwin Drood 
a ring of diamonds and lubies You see ^ ” 

Edwin reproduced the little case, and opened it, and 
Bazzard looked into it 

“ I follow you both, sir,” returned Bazzard, “ and I wit- 
ness the transaction ” 

Evidently anxious to get away and be alone, Edwin 
Drood now resumed his outer clothing, muttering something 
about time and appointments The fog was reported no 
clearer (by the fl3ung waiter, who alighted from a specula- 
tive flight m the coffee interest), but he went out into it , 
and Bazzard, after his manner, “ followed ” him 
Mr Grewgious, left alone, walked softly and slowly to 
and fro, for an hour and more He was restless, to-night, 
and seemed dispirited 

“ I hope I have done right,” he said “ The appeal to 
him seemed necessary It was hard to lose the ring, and 
yet It must have gone from me very soon ” 

He closed the empty little drawer with a sigh, and shut 
and locked the escritoire, and came back to the solitary 
fireside 

“ Her ring,” he went on “ Will it come back to me > 
My mind hangs about her ring very uneasily to-night 
But that is explainable I have had it so long, and I have 

pnzed It so much 1 I wonder ” 

He was m a wondering mood as well as a restless} 
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for, though he checked himself at that point, and took an- 
other walk, he resumed his wondering when he sat down 
again 

“ I wonder (for the ten-thousandth time, and what a weak 
fool I, for what can it signify now i) whether he confided 
the charge of their orphan child to me, because he knew — 
Good God, how like her mother she has become I 

I wonder whether he ever so much as suspected that 
some one doted on her, at a hopeless, speechless distance, 
when he struck in and won her I wonder whether it ever 
crept into his mind who that unfortunate some one was I 
I wonder whether I shall sleep to-night ! At all events, 
I will shut out the world with the bedclothes, and try ” 

Mr Grewgious crossed the staircase to his raw and foggy 
bedroom, and was soon ready for bed Dimly catching 
sight of his face in the misty looking-glass, he held his 
candle to it for a moment 

A likely some one, you^ to come into anybody’s thoughts 
in such an aspect » ” he exclaimed There 1 there 1 there ! 
Get to bed, poor man, and cease to jabber t ” 

With that, he extinguished his light, pulled up the bed- 
clothes around him, and with anoSier sigh shut out the 
world And yet there are such unexplored romantic nooks 
in the unlikeliest men, that even old tinderous and touch- 
woody P J T Possibly Jabbered Thus, at some odd times, 
in or about seventeen-forty-seven 


CHAPTER XII 

A NIGHT WITH DURDLES, 

When Mr Sapsea has nothing better to do, towards even- 
ing, and finds the contemplation of his own profundity be- 
coming a little monotonous m spite of the vastness oi the 
subject, he often takes an airing in the Cathedral Close 
and thereabout He likes to pass the churchyard with a 
swelling air of proprietorship, and to encourage in his 
breast a sort of benignant-landlord feeling, in that he has 
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been bountiful towards that meritorious tenant, Mrs Sapsea, 
and has publicly given her a prize He likes to see a stray 
face or two looking m through the railings, and perhaps 
reading his inscription Should he meet a stranger com- 
ing from the churchyard with a quick step he is morally 
convinced that the stranger is “ with a blush retiring,’' as 
monumentally directed 

Mr Sapsea’s importance has received enhancement, for 
he has become Mayor of Cloisterham Without mayors, 
and many of them, it cannot be disputed that the whole 
framework of society — Mr Sapsea is confident that he in- 
vented 'that forcible figure — ^would fall to pieces Mayors 
have been knighted for ‘‘ going up ” with addresses ex- 
plosive machines intrepidly discharging shot and shell 
into the English Grammar Mr Sapsea may ‘^go up” 
with an address Rise, Sir Thomas Sapsea 1 Of such is 
the salt of the earth 

Mr "Sapsea has improved the acquaintance of Mr 
Jasper, since their first meeting to partake of port, epitaph, 
backgammon, beef, and salad Mr Sapsea has been re- 
ceived at the gatehouse with kindred hospitality , and on 
that occasion Mr Jasper seated himself at the piano, and 
sang to him, tickling his ears — figuratively — long enough 
to present a considerable area for tickling What Mr 
Sapsea likes m that young man is, that he is always ready 
to profit by the wisdom of his elders, and that he is sound, 
sir, at the core In proof of which, he sang to Mr Sapsea 
that evening, no kickshaw ditties, favourites with national 
energies, but gave him the genuine George the Third home- 
brewed, exhorting him (as “my brave boys”) to reduce 
to a smashed condition all other islands but this island, and 
all continents, peninsulas, isthmuses, promontories, and 
other geographical forms of land soever, besides sweeping 
the seas m all directions In short, he rendered it pretty 
clear that Providence made a distinct mistake in originating 
so small a nation of hearts of oak, and so many other 
vermmous peoples 

Mr Sapsea, walking slowly this moist evening near the 
churchyard with his hands behind him, on the look-out for 
a blushmg and retiring stranger, turns a corner, and comes 
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instead into the goodly presence of the Dean, conversing 
with the Verger and Mr Jasper Mr Sapsea makes his 
obeisance, and is mstantly stricken far more ecclesiastical 
than any Archbishop of York or Canterbury 

“ You are evidently going to write a book about us, Mr 
Jasper,’’ quoth the Dean, ‘‘to write a book about us 
Well 1 We are very ancient, and we ought to make a good 
book We are not so richly endowed in possessions as in 
age , but perhaps you will put that in your book, among 
other things, and call attention to our wrongs ” 

Mr Tope, as m duty bound, is greatly entertained by 
this 

“ I really have no intention at all, sir,” replies Jasper, 
‘ of turning author or archseologist It is but a whim of 
mine And even for my whim, Mr Sapsea here is more 
accountable than I am ” 

“ How so, Mr Mayor > ” says the Dean, with a nod of 
good-natured recognition of his Fetch “How is that, 
Mr Mayor ^ ” 

“ I am not aware,” Mr Sapsea remarks, looking about 
him for information, “ to what the Very Reverend the 
Dean does me the honour of referring ” And then falls to 
studying his original in mmute points of detail 
“ Durdles,” Mr Tope hints 
“ Ay I ” the Dean echoes , “ Durdles, Durdles ! ” 

“ The truth is, sir,” explains Jasper, “ that my curiosity 
in the man was first really stimulated by Mr Sapsea Mr 
Sapsea’s knowledge of mankind and power of drawing out 
whatever is recluse or odd around him, first led to my be- 
stowing a second thought upon the man though of course 
I had met him constantly about You would not be sur- 
prised by this, Mr Dean, if you had seen Mr Sapsea deal 
with him in his own parlour, as I did ” 

“ Oh 1 ” cried Sapsea, pic]bng up the ball thrown to him 
with ineffable complacency and pomposity, “yes, yes 
The Very Reverend the Dean refers to that^ Yes I 
happened to bring Durdles and Mr Jasper together I 
regard Durdles as a Character ” 

“ A character, Mr Sapsea, that with a few skilful txiudies 
you turn inside out,” says Jasper 
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Nay, not quite that,” returns the lumbering auctioneer 
“ I may have a little influence over him, perhaps , and a 
httle insight into his character, perhaps The Very Rev- 
erend the Dean will please to bear in mind that I have 
seen the world ” Here Mr Sapsea gets a little behind 
the Dean, to inspect his coat-buttons 

“ Well t ” says the Dean, looking about him to see what 
has become of hib copyist “ I hope, Mr Mayor, you will 
use your study and knowledge of Dr rdles to the good pur- 
pose of exhorting him not to break our worthy and respected 
Choir-Master’s neck, we cannot afford it, his head and 
voice are much too valuable to us ” 

Mr Tope is again highly entertained, and, having fallen 
mto respectful convulsions of laughter, subsides into a 
deferential murmur, importing that surely any gentleman 
would deem it a pleasure and an honour to have his neck 
broken, in return for such a compliment from such a source 
I will take it upon myself, sir,” observes Sapsea, loftily, 
to answer for Mr Jasper’s neck I will tell Durdles to be 
careful of it He will mind w^hat I say How is it at 
present endangered ^ ” he inquires, looking about him with 
magnificent patronage 

Only by my making a moonlight expedition with Dur- 
dles among the tombs, vaults, towers, and ruins,” returns 
Jasper “ You remember suggesting, when you brought us 
together, that, as a lover of the picturesque, it might be 
worth my while ^ ” 

^ / remember I ” replies the auctioneer And the solemn 

idiot really believes that he does remember 

Profitmg by your hint,” pursues Jasper, « I have had 
some day rambles with the extraordinary old fellow, and 
we are to make a moonlight hole-and-comer exploration 
to-night ” 

And here he is,” says the Dean 
Durdles, with his dinner-bundle m his hand, is indeed 
beheld slouching towards them Slouching nearer, and 
perceiving the Dean, he pulls off his hat, and is slouching 
away with it under his arm, when Mr Sapsea stops him 
Mind you take care of my friend,” is injunction 
Mr Sapsea lays upon him 
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What friend o’ youm is dead ? ” asks Durdles ** No 
orders has come in for any friend o’ youm ” 

‘‘ I mean my live friend there ” 

** Oh I him ^ ” says Durdles He can take care of him- 
self, can Mister Jarsper ” 

“ But do you take care of him, too,” says Sapsea 
Whom Durdles (there being command in his tone) 
surlily surveys from head to foot 

‘‘ With submission to his Reverence the Dean, if you’ll 
mind what concerns you, Mr Sapsea, Durdles he’ll mmd 
what concerns him ” 

“ You’re out of temper,” says Mr Sapsea, winking to the 
compan}r to observe how smoothly he will manage him 
My friend concerns me, and Mr Jasper is my friend 
And you are my friend ” 

Don’t you get into a bad habit of boasting,” retorts 
Durdles, with a gra\e cautionary nod “ It’ll grow upon 
you ” 

You are out of temper,” says Sapsea again , reddening, 
but again winking to the company 

“ I own to It,” returns Durdles , “ I don’t like liberties ” 
Mr Sapsea winks a third wink to the company, as who 
should say “ 1 thmk you will agree with me that I have 
settled /^zs business , ” and stalks out of the controversy 
Durdles then gives the Dean a good evening, and add- 
ing, as he puts his hat on, “ You’ll find me at home, Mister 
Jarsper, as agreed when you want me , I’m a-going home to 
clean myself,” soon slouches out of sight This going 
home to clean himself is one of the man’s incomprehensi- 
ble compromises with inexorable facts , he, and his hat, 
and his boots, and his clothes, never showing any trace of 
cleanmg, but being uniformly in one condition of dust and 
grit 

The lamplighter now dotting the quiet Close with specks 
of light, and running at a great rate up and down his httle 
ladder with that object — ^his little ladder under the sacred 
shadow of whose inconvenience generations had grown 
up, and which all Cloisterham would have stood aghast 
at the idea of abohshing— the Dean withdraws to his 
dinner, Mr Tope to his tea, and Mr Jasper to his piano. 
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There, with no light but that of the fire, he sits chanting 
choir-music in a low and beautiful voice, for two or three 
hours , m short until it has been for some time dark, and 
the moon is about to rise 

Then he closes his piano softly, softly changes his coat 
for a pea-jacket, with a goodly wicker-cased bottle in its 
largest pocket, and putting on a low-crowned flap-brimmed 
hat, goes softly out Why does he move so softly to- 
night ? No outward reason is apparent for it Can there 
be any sjrmpathetic reason crouching darkly within him ^ 
Repairing to Durdles’s unfinished house, or hole in the 
city wall, and seeing a hght within it, he softly picks his 
course among the gravestones, monuments, and stony lum- 
ber of the yard, already touched here and there, sidewise, 
by the rising moon The two journeymen have left their 
two great saws sticbng in their blocks of stone , and two 
skeleton journeymen out of the Dance of Death might be 
grinning in the shadow of their sheltering sentry-boxes, 
about to slash away at cutting out the gravestones of the 
next two people destined to die m Cloisterham Likely 
enough, the two think little of that now, being alive, and 
perhaps merry Cunous, to make a guess at the two , — 
or say one of the two 1 
“ Ho I Durdles 1 

The light moves, and he appears with it at the door 
He would seem to have been ‘‘ cleaning himself with the 
aid of a bottle, jug, and tumbler , for no other cleansing 
instruments are visible m tne bare brick room, with rafters 
overhead and no plastered ceiling, into which he shows 
his visitor 

** Are you ready ^ ’’ 

“ I am ready. Mister Jarsper Let the old uns come 
out if they dare, when we go among their tombs My 
spirit is ready for 'em ” 

“ Do you mean animal spints, or ardent ^ " 

The one's the t'other,” answers Durdles, and I mean 
'em both '' 

He takes a lantern from a hook, puts a match or two in 
his pocket wherewith to hght it, should there be need; 
and they go out together, dinner-bundle and alL 
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Surely an unaccountable sort of expedition! That 
Durdles himself, who is always prowling among old graves, 
and rums, like a Ghoule — ^that he shoiHd be steahng forth 
to climb, and dive, and wander without an object, is noth- 
ing extraordinary, but that the Choir-Master or anyone 
else should hold it worth his while to be with him, and to 
study moonlight effects in such company, is another affair 
Surely an unaccountable sort of expedition, therefore I 
“’Ware that there moxmd by the yard-gate. Mister 
Jarsper ” 

“ I see It What is it ^ ” 

“ Lime ” 

Mr Jasper stops, and waits for him to come up, for he 
kgs behind “ What you call quick-lime ^ ” 

“ Ay I ” says Durdles , “ quick enough to eat your boots 
With a little handy stirring, qmck enough to eat your 
bones ” 

They go on, presently passing the red windows of the 
Travellers’ Twopenny, and emergmg into the clear moon- 
light of the Monks’ Vineyard This crossed, they come 
to Minor Canon Comer of which the greater part lies 
in shadow until the moon shall rise higher in the sky 
The sound of a closmg house-door strikes their ears, 
and two men come out These are Mr Crisparkle and 
Neville Jasper, with a strange and sudden smile upon 
his face, lays the palm of his hand upon the breast of Dur- 
dles, stopping him where he stands 
At that end of Minor Canon Comer the shadow is pro- 
found in the existing state of the light at that end, too, 
there is a piece of old dwarf wall, breast high, the only re- 
maining boundary of what was once a garden, but is now 
the thoroughfare Jasper and Durdles would have turned 
this wall in another instant , but, stopping so short, stand 
behind it 

“Those two are only sauntenng,” Jasper whispers, 
“ they will go out into the moonlight soon Let us keep 
quiet here, or they will detam us, or want to join us, or 
what not ” 

Durdles nods assent, and falls to munching some frag- 
ments from his bundle Jasper folds his arms upon the 
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top of the wall, and, with his chin resting on them, watches 
He takes no note whatever of the Minor Canon, but watches 
Neville, as though his eye were at the trigger of a loaded 
nfie, and he had covered him, and were going to fire A 
sense of destructive power is so expressed in his face, that 
even Durdles pauses in his munching, and looks at him, 
with an unmunched something in his cheek 

Meanwhile Mr^Cnsparkle and Neville walk to and fro, 
quietly talking together What they say, cannot be heard 
consecutively, but Mr Jasper has already distinguished 
his own name more than once 

“ This is the first day of the week,’' Mr Crisparkle can 
be distinctly heard to obseive, as they turn back, '‘and 
the last day of the week is Christmas Eve ” 

“ You may be certain of me, sir ” 

The echoes were favourable at those points, but as the 
two approach, the sound of their talking becomes confused 
again The word " confidence,” shattered by the echoes, 
but still capable of being pieced together, is uttered by Mr 
Crisparkle As they draw still nearer, this fragment of a 
reply is heard " Not deserved yet, but shall be, sir ” As 
they turn away again, Jasper again hears his own name, in 
connection with the words from Mr Crisparkle " Re- 
member that I said I answered for you confidently ” Then 
the sound of their talk becomes confused again , they halt- 
ing for a little while, and some earnest action on the part 
of Neville succeeding When they move once more, Mr 
Crisparkle is seen to look up at the sky, and to point be- 
fore him They then slowly disappear , passing out into 
the moonlight at the opposite end of the Comer 

It IS not until they are g&ie, that Mr Jasper moves 
But then he turns to Durdles, and bursts into a fit of 
laughter Durdles, who still has that suspended something 
in his cheek, and who sees nothing to laugh at, stares at 
him until Mr Jasper lays his face down on his arms to 
have his laugh out Then Durdles bolts the something, 
as if desperately resigning himself to indigestion. 

Among those secluded nooks there is very little stir or 
movement after dark. There is httle enough in the high 
tide of the day, but there is next to none at Besides 
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fhat the cheerfully frequented High Street lies nearly par- 
allel to the spot (the old Cathedral rising between the two), 
and is the natural channel m which the Cloisterham traffic 
flows, a certain awful hush pervades the ancient pile, the 
cloisters, and the churchyard, after dark, which not many 
people care to encounter Ask the first hundred citizens 
of Cloisterham, met at random in the streets at noon, if 
they believed m Ghosts, they would teiryou no, but put 
them to choose at night between these eerie Precincts and 
the thoroughfare of shops, and 3 rOu would find that ninety- 
nine declared for the longer round and the more frequented 
way The cause of this is not to be found m any local 
superstition that attaches to the Precincts — albeit a myste- 
rious lady, with a 'child in her arms and a rope dangling 
from her neck, has been seen flitting about there by sun- 
dry witnesses as intangible as herself — ^but it is to be sought 
in the innate shrinking of dust with the breath of life in it 
from dust out of which the breath of life has passed , also, 
in the widely diffused, and almost as widely unacknow- 
ledged, reflection ‘‘If the dead do, under any circum- 
stances, become visible to the living, these are such likely 
surroundings for the purpose that I, the living, will get out 
of them as soon as I can ” 

Hence, when Mr Jasper and Durdles pause to glance 
around them, before descending into the crypt by a small 
side door, of which the latter has a key, the whole expanse 
of moonlight in their view is utterly deserted One might 
fancy that the tide of life was stemmed by Mi Jasper’s 
own gatehouse The murmur of the tide is heard beyond , 
but no wave passes the archway, over which his lamp bums 
red behind his curtain, as if the building were a Lighthouse 

They enter, locking themselves in, descend the rugged 
steps, and are down in the Crypt The lantern is not 
wanted, for the moonlight strikes in at the groined win- 
dows, bare of glass, the broken frames for which cast pat- 
terns on the ground The heavy pillars which support the 
roof engender masses of black shade, but between them 
there are lanes of light Up and down these lanes they 
walk, Durdles discoursing of the “ old uns ” he yet counts 
on disinterrmg, and slapping a wall, m which he conside33S 
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‘‘ a whole family on ’em ” to be stoned and earthed up^ 
just as if he were a familiar friend of the family The taci- 
turnity of Durdles is for the time overcome by Mr Jasper’s 
wicker bottle, which circulates freely , — in the sense, that 
IS to say, that its contents enter freely into Mr Durdles’s 
circulation, while Mr Jasper only rinses his mouth once, 
and casts forth the rinsing 

They are to ascend the great Tower On the steps by 
which they rise to the Cathedral, Durdles pauses for new 
store of breath The steps are very dark, but out of the 
darkness they can see the lanes of light they have traversed 
Durdles seats himseK upon a step Mr Jasper seats him- 
self upon another The odour from the wicker bottle (which 
has somehow passed into Durdles’s keeping) soon intimates 
that the cork has been taken out , but this is not ascertain- 
able through the sense of sight, since neither can descry 
the other And yet, in talking, they turn to one another, 
as though their faces could commune together 
“ This is good stuff, Mister Jarsper 1 ” 

‘‘ It IS very good stuff, I hope I bought it on purpose ” 
They don’t show, you see, the old uns don’t. Mister 
Jarsper 1 ” 

‘‘ It would be a more confused world than it is, if they 
could ” 

‘^Well, It would lead towards a mixing of things,” 
Durdles acquiesces pausing on the remark, as if the idea 
of ghosts had not previously presented itself to him in a 
merely inconvenient light, domestically or chronologically 
“ But do you think there may be Ghosts of other things, 
though not of men and women ^ ” 

“ '^at things ^ Flower-beds and watering-pots ^ horses 
and harness ? ” 

“ No Sounds ” 

What sounds ^ ” 

“ Cries ” 

What cries do you mean ^ Chairs to mend ^ ” 

No I mean screeches Now I’ll tell you, Mr Jarsper 
Wait a bit till I put the bottle right ” Here the cork is 
evidently taken out again, and replaced again “ There 1 
Now It’s right I Thus time last year, only a few days later. 
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I happened to have been doing what was correct by the 
season, in the way of giving it &e welcome it had a right 
to expect, when them townboys set on me at their worst 
At length I gave ’em the slip, and turned in here And 
here I fell asleep And what woke me ^ The ghost of a 
cry The ghost of one terrific shriek, which shriek was 
followed by the ghost of the howl of a dpg a long dismal 
woeful howl, such as a dog gives when a person’s dead 
That was my last Christmas Eve ” 

“ What do you mean > ” is the very abrupt, and, one 
might say, fierce retort 

‘‘ I mean that I made inquiries eveiywhere about, and, 
that no living ears but mine heard either that cry or that 
howl So I say they was both ghosts , though why they 
came to me, I’ve never made out ” 

I thought you were another kind of man,” says Jasper, 
scornfully 

‘‘ So I thought myself,” answers Durdles, with his usual 
composure , and yet I was picked out for it ” 

Jasper had risen suddenly, when he asked him what he 
meant, and he now says, Come , we shall freeze here , 
lead the way ” 

Durdles complies, not over-steadily , opens the door at 
the top of the steps with the key he has already used , and 
so emerges on the Cathedral level, in a passage at the side 
of the chancel Here, the moonlight is so very bright again 
that the colours of the nearest stained-glass window are 
thrown upon their faces The appearance of the xmcon- 
scious Durdles, holding the door open for his companion to 
follow, as if from the grave, is ghastly enough, with a purple 
band across his face, and a yellow splash upon his brow , 
but he bears the close scrutiny of his companion m an in- 
sensible way, although it is prolonged while the latter fum- 
bles among his pockets for a key confided to him that will 
open an iron gate, so as to enable them to pass to the stair- 
case of the great tower 

“ That and the bottle are enough for you to carry,” he 
says, giving it to Durdles , “ hand your bundle to me , I 
am younger and longer-winded than you ” Durdles hesi- 
tates for a moment between bundle and bottle , but gives 
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the preference to the bottle as being by far the better com- 
pany, and consigns the dry weight to his fellow-explorer 

Then they go up the winding staircase of the great tower, 
toilsomely, turning and turning, and lowering their heads 
to avoid the stairs above, or the rough stone pivot around 
which they twist Durdles has lighted his lantern, by 
drawing from the cold hard wall a spark of that mysterious 
fire which lurks in everything, and, guided by this speck, 
they clamber up among the cobwebs and the dust Their 
way lies through strange places Twice or thrice they 
emerge into level low-arched galleries, whence they can 
look down into the moonlit nave , and where Durdles, wav- 
ing his lantern, waves the dim angels’ heads upon the 
corbels of the roof, seemmg to watch their progress Anon 
they turn into narrower and steeper staircases, and the 
night-air begins to blow upon them, and the chirp of some 
startled jackdaw or frightened rook precedes the heavy 
beating of wings in a confined space, and the beating down 
of dust and straws upon their heads At last, leaving their 
hght behind a stair — ^for it blows fresh up here — they look 
down on Cloisterham, fair to see in the moonlight its 
ruined habitations and sanctuaries of the dead, at the 
tower’s base its moss-softened red-tiled roofs and red-brick 
houses of the living, clustered beyond its river winding 
down from the mist on the horizon, as though that were its 
source, and already heaving with a restless knowledge of 
Its approach towards the sea 

Once again, an unaccoxmtable expedition this I Jasper 
(always moving softly with no visible reason) contemplates 
the scene, and especially that stillest part of it which the 
Cathedral overshadows But he contemplates Durdles 
quite as curiously, and Durdles is by times conscious of 
his watchful eyes 

Only by times, because Durdles is growing drowsy As 
aeronauts lighten the load they carry, when they wish to 
nse, similarly Durdles has lightened the wicker betlle in 
coming up Snatches of sleep surprise him on his legs, 
and stop him in his talk A mild fit of calenture seizes 
him, in which he deems that the ground, so far below, is on 
a level with the tower, and would as hef walk off the tower 
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into the air as not Such is his state when they begin to 
come down And as aeronauts make themselves heavier 
when they wish to descend, similarly Durdles charges him- 
seK with more liqmd from the wicker bottle, that he may 
come down the better 

The iron gate attained and locked — ^but not before 
Durdles has tumbled twice, and cut an eyebrow open once 
— ^they descend into the crypt again, with the intent of issu- 
ing forth as they entered But, while returning among 
those lanes of light, Durdles becomes so very uncertain, 
both of foot and speech, that he half drops, half throws 
himself down, by one of the heavy pillars, scarcely less 
heavy than itself, and indistinctly appeals to his companion 
for forty winks of a second each 

“If you will have it so, or must have it so,’’ replies 
Jasper, “ I’ll not leave you here Take them, while I walk 
to and fro ” 

Durdles is asleep at once , and in his sleep he dreams a 
dream 

It is not much of a dream, considering the vast extent 
of the domains of dreamland, and their wonderful produc- 
tions , it is only remarkable for being unusually restless and 
unusually real He dreams of lying there, asleep, and yet 
counting his companion’s footsteps as he walks to and £ro 
He dreams that the footsteps die away into distance of time 
and of space, and that something touches him, and that some- 
thing falls from his hand Then something clinks and gropes 
about, and he dreams that he is alone for so long a time, 
that the lanes of light take new directions as the moon ad- 
vances in her course From succeeding unconsciousness 
he passes into a dream of slow uneasiness from cold , and 
painfully awakes to a perception of the lanes of light— really 
changed, much as he had dreamed — and Jasper walking 
among them, beating his hands and feet 

“ Halloa » ” Durdles cries out, unmeaningly alarmed 
“ Awake at last > ” says Jasper, coming up to him “ Do 
you know that your forties have stretched into tnousands ? ” 
“ No ” 

“ They have, though.” 

“ What’s the time ? 
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Hark 1 The bells are going in the Tower I ” 

They strike four quarters, and then the great bell 
strikes 

“ Two 1 ’’ cries Durdles, scrambling up , “ why didn’t 
you try to wake me, Mister Jarsper ^ ” 

“ I did I might as well have tried to wake the dead— 
your own family of dead, up in the corner there ” 

“Did you touch me ? ” 

“ Touch you 1 Yes Shook you ” 

As Durdles recalls that touching something in his dream, 
he looks down on the pavement, and sees the key of the 
crypt door lying close to where he himself lay 

“ I dropped you, did I ^ ” he says, picking it up, and re- 
calling that part of his dream As he gathers himself up 
again into an upright position, or into a position as nearly 
upright as he ever maintains, he is again conscious of be- 
ing watched by his companion 

“ WeU>” says Jasper, smiling, “ are you quite ready? 
Pray don’t hur^ ” 

“ Let me get my bundle right, Mister Jarsper, and I’m 
with you ” 

As he ties it afresh, he is once more conscious that he is 
very narrowly observed 

“ What do you suspect me of, Mister Jarsper ? ” he asks 
with drunken displeasure “ Let them as has any suspi- 
cions of Durdles name ’em ” 

“ I’ve no suspicions of you, my good Mr Durdles , but I 
have suspicions that my bottle was filled with something 
stiffer than either of us supposed And I also have suspi- 
cions,” Jasper adds, taking it from the pavement and turn- 
ings it bottom upwards, “that it’s empty ” 

Durdles condescends to laugh at this Continuing to 
chuckle when his laugh is over, as though remonstrant with 
himself on his drinking powers, he rolls to the door and 
unlocks It They both pass out, and Durdles relocks it, 
and pockets his key 

“ A thousand thanks for a cunous and interesting night,” 
says Jasper, giving him his hand , “ you can make your 
own way home ? ” 

“ I should think so 1 ” answers Durdles. “ If you 
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to offer Durdles the affront to show him his way home, he 
wouldn’t go home 

Durdles wouldn’t go home till mcnjrning. 

And then Durdles wouldn’t go home, 

Durdles wouldn’t ” This with the utmost defiance 
Good-night, then ” 

“ Good-night, Mister Jarsper ” 

Each IS turning his own way, when a sharp whistle rends 
the silence, and ^e jargon is yelped out — 

" Widdy widdy wen » 

I — ^ket — ches — ^Im — out — ar — ^ter— ten 
Widdy widdy wy ’ 

Then — E — don’t — go — ^then — — shy — 

Widdy Widdy Wake-cock warnmg ’ ” 

Instantly afterwards, a rapid fire of stones rattles at the 
Cathedral wall, and the hideous small boy is beheld opposite 
dancing in the moonlight 

“ What ! Is that baby-devil on the watch there I ” cries 
Jasper in a fury so quickly roused, and so violent, that he 
seems an older devil himself “ I shall shed the blood of 
that impish wretch 1 I know I shall do it 1 ” Regardless 
of the fire, though it hits him more than once, he rushes at 
Deputy, collars him, and tries to bring him across But 
Deputy is not to be so easily brought across With a 
diabolical insight into the strongest part of his position, he 
IS no sooner taken by the throat than he curls up his legs, 
forces his assailant to hang him, as it were, and gurgles in 
his throat, and screws his body, and twists, as already 
undergoing the first agonies of strangulation There is 
nothing for it but to drop him He instantly gets himself 
together, backs over to Durdles, and cries to his assailant, 
gnashing the great gap in front of his mouth with rage and 
malice — 

“ I’ll blind yer, s’elp me I I’ll stone yer eyes out, s’elp 
me I If I don’t have yer eyesight, bellows me I ” At the 
same time dodging behind Durdles, and snarling at Jasper, 
now from this side of him, and now from that prepared, 
if pounced upon, to dart away in all manner of curvilinear 
directions, and, if run down after all, to grovel m the dust, 
and cry Now, hit me when I’m down 1 Do it < 
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Don’t hurt the boy. Mister Jarsper,” urges Durdles, 
shielding him “ Recollect yourself ” 

‘‘ He followed us to-night, when we first came here t ” 
Yer lie, I didn’t 1 ” replies Deputy, in his one form of 
polite contradiction 

“ He has been prowling near us ever since ! ” 

'‘Yer he, I haven’t,” returns Deputy “I’d only 31st 
come out for my elfch when I see you two a-coming out of 
the Kmfreederel If 

" I — ket — ches — Im — out — ar — tex — ^ten » ” 

(with the usual rhythm and dance, though dodging behind 
Durdles), “ it ain’t my fault, is it ^ ” 

“Take him home, then,” retorts Jasper, ferociously, 
though with a strong check upon himself, “ and let my eyes 
be rid of the sight of you I ” 

Deputy, with another sharp whistle, at once expressing 
his relief, and his commencement of a milder stoning of 
Mr Durdles, begins stoning that respectable gentleman home 
as if he were a reluctant ox Mr Jasper goes to his gate- 
house, brooding And thus, as ever37thing comes to an 
end, the unaccountable expedition comes to an end— for 
the time 


CHAPTER Xlll 

BOTH AT THEIR BEST 

Miss Twinkleton’s estabhshment was about to undergo a 
serene hush The Christmas recess was at hand What 
had once, and at no remote period, been called, even by 
the erudite Miss Ti^inkleton herself, “ the half , ” but what 
was now called, as being more elegant, and more strictly 
collegiate, “ the term,” would expire to-morrow A notice- 
able relaxation of disciplme had for some few days per- 
vaded the Nuns’ House Club suppers had occurred m 
the bedrooms, and a dressed tongue had been carved with 
a pair of scissors, and handed round with the curling tongs 
Portions of marmalade had hkewise been distnWed on m 
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service of plates constructed of curlpaper , and cowslip wine 
had been quaffed from the small squat measuring glass m 
which little Rickitts (a junior of weakly constitution) took 
her steel drops daily The housemaids had been bribed 
with various fragments of riband, and sundry pairs of shoes 
more or less down at heel, to make no mention of crumbs 
in the beds , the airiest costumes had been worn on these 
festive occasions, and the daring MiSS Ferdinand had 
even surprised the company with a sprightly solo on the 
comb-and-curlpapei, until suffocated in her own pillow by 
two flowing-haired executioners 

Nor were these the only tokens of dispersal Boxes ap- 
peared in the bedrooms (where they were capital at other 
times), and a surprising amount of packing took place, out 
of all proportion to the amount packed Largess, m the 
form of odds and ends of cold cream and pomatum, and 
also of hairpins, was freely distributed among the attend- 
ants On charges of inviolable secrecy, confidences were 
interchanged respecting golden youth of England expected 
to call, at home,’’ on the first opportunity Miss Giggles 
(deficient in sentiment) did indeed profess that she, for her 
part, acknowledged such homage by making faces at the 
golden youth, but this young lady was outvoted by an 
immense majority 

On the last night before a recess, it was always expressly 
made a point of honour that nobody should go to sleep, 
and that Ghosts should be encouraged by all possible means 
This compact invariably broke down, and all the young 
ladies went to sleep very soon and got up very early 

The concluding ceremony came off at twelve o’clock on 
the day of departure, when Miss Twinkleton, supported 
by Mrs Tisher, held a drawing-room m her own apartment 
(the globes already covered with brown Holland), where 
glasses of white wine and plates of cut pound-cake were 
discovered on the table Miss Twinkleton* then said: 
Ladies, another revolving year had brought us round to 
that festive period at which the first feelings of our nature 
bounded in our — Miss Twinkleton was annually going to 
add “ bosoms,” but annually stopped on the brink of that 
expression, and substituted hearts ” Hearts , our hearts 
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Hem ! Again a revolving year, ladies, had brought nS to a 
pause in our studies — let us hope our greatly advanced 
studies — ^and, like the mariner in his bark, the warrior in 
his tent, the captive in his dungeon, and the traveller m his 
various conveyances, we yearned for home Did we say, 
on such an occasion, in the openmg words of Mr Addison’s 
impressive tragedy — 

“ The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 

The great, th* important day — ? ” 

Not so From horizon to zenith all was couleurde rose, for 
all was redolent of our relations and friends Might we find 
them prospering as we expected , might they find us pros- 
pering as they expected 1 Ladies, we would now, with our 
love to one another, wish one another good-bye, and happi- 
ness, until we met again And when the time should 
come for our resumption of those pursuits which (here a 
general depression set in all round), pursuits which, pur- 
suits which , — then let us ever remember what was said by 
the Spartan General, in words too trite for repetition, at 
the battle it were superfluous to specify 

The handmaidens of the establishment, in their best 
caps, then handed the trays, and the young ladies sipped 
and crumbled, and the bespoken coaches began to choke 
the street Then leave-taking was not long about , and 
Miss Twinkleton, in saluting each young lady’s cheek, 
confided to her an exceedingly neat letter, addressed to 
her next friend at law, “with Miss Twmkleton’s best 
compliments ” m the corner This missive she handed 
with an air as if it had not the least connection with the 
bill, but were something in the nature of a delicate and 
joyful surprise 

So many times had Rosa seen such dispersals, and so 
very little did she know of any other Home, that she was 
contented to remain where she was, and was even better 
contented than ever l^ore, having her latest friend with 
her And yet her latest friendship had a blank place m 
It of which she could not fail to be sensible Helena 
Landless, havmg been a party to her brother’s revelation 
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about Rosa, and having entered into that compact of 
silence with Mr Crisparkle, shrank from any allusion to 
Edwin Brood’s name Why she so avoided it, was mys- 
terious to Rosa, but she perfectly perceived the fact 
But for the fact, she might have relieved her own little 
perplexed heart of some of its doubts and hesitations, by 
taking Helena into her confidence As it was, she had no 
such vent she could only ponder on her own difficulties, 
and wonder more and more why this avoidance of Edwin’s 
name should last, now that she knew — ^for so much Helena 
had told her — that a good understanding was to be re- 
established between the two young men, when Edwin 
came down 

It would have made a pretty picture, so many pretty 
girls kissing Rosa m the cold porch of the Nuns’ House, 
and that sunny little creature peeping out of it (uncon- 
scious of sly faces carved on spout and gable peeping at 
her), and waving farewells to the departing coaches, as if 
she represented the spint of rosy youth abiding m the 
place to keep it bright and warm in its desertion The 
hoarse High Street became musical with the cry, in vari- 
ous silvery voices, Good-bye, Rosebud darhng * ” and 
the effigy of Mr Sapsea’s fadier over the opposite door- 
way seemed to say to mankind “ Gentlemen, favour me 
wi^ your attention to this charming little last lot left 
behind, and bid with a spirit worthy of the occasion 1 ” 
Then the staid street, so unwontedly sparkling, youthful, 
and fresh for a few rippling moments, ran dry, and 
Cloisterham was itself again 

If Rosebud in her bower now waited Edwin Brood’s 
coming with an uneasy heart, Edwin for his part was 
uneasy too With far less force of purpose in his com- 
position than the childish beauty, crowned by acclamation 
fairy queen of Miss Twmkleton’s establishment, he had a 
conscience, and Mr Grewgious had pricked it That 
gentleman’s steady convictions of what was rig^t and 
what was wrong in such a case as his, were neither to be 
frowned aside nor laughed aside They would not be 
moved But for the dinner in Staple Inn, and but for the 
ring he carried in the breast pocket of his coat, he would 
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have drifted into their wedding-day without another pause 
for real thought, loosely trusting that all would go well, 
left alone But that serious putting him on his triith to 
the living and the dead had brought him to a check He 
must either give the ring to Rosa, or he must take it back 
Once put into this narrowed way of action, it was curious 
that he began to consider Rosa’s claims upon him more 
unselfishly than he had ever considered them before, and 
began to be less sure of himself than he had ever been in 
all his easy-going days 

I will be guided by what she says, and by how we 
get on,” was his decision, walking from the gatehouse to 
the Nuns’ House “ Whatever comes of it, I will bear his 
words in mind, and try to be true to the living and the 
dead ” 

Rosa was dressed for walking She expected him It 
was a bright frosty day, and Miss Twinkleton had already 
graciously sanctioned fresh air Thus they got out to- 
gether before it became necessary for either Miss Twmkle- 
ton, or the deputy high-priest Mrs Tisher, to lay even so 
much as one of those usual offerings on the shrine of 
Propriety 

“My dear Eddy,” said Rosa, when they had turned out 
of the High Street, and had got among the quiet walks in 
the neighbourhood of the Cathedral and the river “I 
want to say something very senous to you I have been 
thinking about it for a long, long«4:ime ” 

“ I want to be serious with you too, Rosa dear I mean 
to be serious and earnest ” 

“ Thank you, Eddy And you will not think me unkind 
because I begin, will you ^ You will not think I speak for 
myself only, because I speak first > That would not be 
generous, would it > And I know you are generous I ” 

He said, “ I hope I am not ungenerous to you, Rosa ” 
He called her Pussy no more Never again 
“ And there is no fear,” pursued Rosa, “ of our quar- 
relling, IS there ? Because, Eddy,” clasping her hand on 
his arm, “ we have so much reason to be veiy lement to 
each other I ” 

“We will be, Rosa” 
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That’s a dear good boy i Eddy, let us be courageous 
Let us change to brother and sister from this day forth ” 
Never be husband and wife ^ ” 

Never 1 ” 

Neither spoke again for a little while But after that 
pause he said, with some effort — 

^^Of course I know that this has been m both our 
minds, Rosa, and of course I am in? honour bound to 
confess freely that it does not originate with you ” 

“ No, nor with you, dear,” she returned, with pathetic 
earnestness “ That sprung up betv^een us You are not 
truly happy in our engagement , I am not truly happy in 
It Oh, I am so sorry, so sorry i ” And there she broke 
into tears 

** I am deeply sorry too, Rosa Deeply sorry for you ” 
And I for you poor boy I And I for you 1 ” 

This pure young feelmg, this gentle and forbearing feel- 
ing of each towards the other, brought with it its reward 
in a softening light that seemed to shine on their position 
The relations between them did not look wilful, or capri- 
cious, or a failure, in such a hght , they became elevated 
into something more self-denying, honourable, affectionate, 
and true 

If we knew yesterday,” said Rosa, as she dried her 
eyes, and we did know yesterday, and on many, many 
yesterdays, that we were far from right together m those 
relations which were not of our own choosing, what better 
could we do to-day than change them ^ It is natural that 
we should be sorry, and you see how sorry we both are , 
but how much better to be sorry now than then > ” 

When, Rosa ? ” 

“ When It would be too late And then we should be 
angry, besides ” 

Another silence fell upon them 
And you know,” said Rosa, innocently, ** you couldn’t 
like me then , and you can always like me now, for I shall 
not be a drag upon you, or a worry to you And I can 
always like you now, and your sister will not tease or trifle 
with you I often did when I was not your sister, and I 
beg your pardon for it ” 
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Don’t let us come to that, Rosa , or I shall want more 
pardoning than I like to think of ” 

No, indeed, Eddy , you are too hard, my generous boy, 
upon yourself Let us sit down, brother, on these rums, 
and let me tell you how it was with us I think I know, 
for I have considered about it very much since you were 
here last time You liked me, didn’t you ? You thought 
I was a nice little thing > ” 

‘‘ Everybody thinks that, Rosa ” 

‘‘ Do they > ” She knitted her brow musingly for a 
moment and then flashed out with the bright little intro- 
duction “Well, but say they do Surely it was not 
enough that you should think of me only as other people 
did , now, was it ? ” 

The point was not to be got over It was not enough 
“ And that is just what I mean , that is just how it was 
with us,” said Rosa “ You liked me very well, and you 
had grown used to me, and had grown used to the idea of 
our being married You accepted the situation as an 
inevitable kind of thing, didn’t you ^ It was to be, you 
thought, and why discuss or dispute it ^ ” 

It was new and strange to him to have himself presented 
to himself so clearly, in a glass of her holding up He 
had always patronized her, in his superiority to her share 
of woman’s wit Was that but another instance of some- 
thing radically amiss in the^terms on which they had been 
gliding towards a life-long bondage ^ 

“ All this that I say of you is true of me as well, Eddy 
Unless It was, I might not be bold enough to say it Only, 
the difference between us was, that by little and little there 
crept into my mind a habit of thinking about it instead of 
dismissing it My life is not so busy as yours, you see, 
and I have not so many things to think of So I thought 
about It very much, and I cried about it very much too 
(though that was not your fault, poor boy) , when all at 
once my guardian came down to prepare for my leaving 
the Nuns’ House I tned to hint to him that I was not 
quite settled m my mind, but I hesitated and failed, and 
he didn’t understand me But he is a good, good man 
And he put before me so kindly, and yet so strongly, how 
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senously we ought to consider, in our circumstances, that 
I resolved to speak to you the next moment we were alone 
and grave And if I seemed to come to it easily just now, 
because I came to it all at once, don’t think it was so 
really, Eddy, for oh, it was very, very hard, and oh, I am 
very, very sorry I ” 

Her full heart broke into tears again He put his arm 
about her waist, and they walked by the river-side together 

“ Your guardian has spoken to me too, Rosa dear I 
saw him before I left London ” His right hand was in 
his breast, seeking the ring, but he checked it, as he 
thought “ If I am to take it back, why should I tell her 
of it ? ” 

“And that made you more serious about it, didn’t it, 
Eddy > And if I had not spoken to you as I have, you 
would have spoken to me^ I hope you can tell me so? 
I don’t like it to be all my doing, &ough it u so much 
better for us ” 

“ Yes, I should have spoken , I should have put every- 
thing before you , I came intending to do it But I never 
could have spoken to you as you have spoken tome, Rosa ” 

“Don’t say you mean so coldly or unkindly, Eddy, 
please, if you can help it ” 

“ I mean so sensibly and delicately, so wisely and 
affectionately ” 

“ That’s my dear brother I ” She kissed his hand in a 
little rapture “ The dear girls will be dreadfully dis- 
appointed,” added Rosa, laughing, with the dewdrops 
glistening in her bright eyes “ They have looked forward 
to It so, poor pets ! ” 

“ Ah I but I fear it will be a worse disappointment to 
Jack,” said Edwin Drood, with a start “ I never thought 
of Jack I ” 

Her swift and intent look at him as he said the words 
could no more be recalled than a flash of hghtning can 
But it appeared as though she would have instantly recalled 
it, if she could, for she looked down, confused, and 
breathed quickly 

“ You don’t doubt its being a blow to Jack, Rosa ? ” 

She merely replied, and that evasively and hurriedly 
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Why should she^ She had not thought about it He 

seemed, to her, to have so little to do with it 

dear child 1 can you suppose that any one so 
wrapped up in another — Mrs Tope’s expression not 
mine — ^as Jack is m me, could fail to be struck all of a 
heap by such a sudden and complete change in my life ? 
I say sudden, because it will be sudden to hm, you know ” 
She nodded twice or thrice, and her lips parted as if 
she would have assented But she uttered no sound, and 
her breathing was no slower 

How shall I tell Jack ? ” said Edwin, ruminating If 
he had been less occupied with the thought, he must have 
seen her singular emotion “ I never thought of Jack 
It must be broken to him, before the town-cner knows it 
I dine v/ith the dear fellow to-morrow and next day — 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day — ^but it would never 
do to spoil his feast-days He always worries about me, 
and moddley-coddleys in the merest trifles The news is 
sure to overset him, How on earth shall this be broken 
to Jack ^ ” 

He must be told, I suppose ^ ” said Rosa 

My dear Rosa i who ought to be in our confidence, if 
not Jack ? ” 

My guardian promised to come down, if I should write 
and ask him I am going to do so Would you like to 
leave it to him^” 

“ A bright idea 1 ” cried Edwin ‘‘ The other trustee 
Nothmg more natural He comes down, he goes to Jack, 
he relates what we have agreed upon, and he states our 
case better than we could He has already spoken feel- 
ingly to you, he has already spoken feelingly to me, and 
he’ll put the whole thing feelingly to Jati That’s it I 
I am not a coward, Rosa, but to tell you a secret, I am 
a little afraid of Jack ” 

No, no I you are not afraid of him 1 ” cried Rosa, turn- 
ing white, and clasping her hands. 

Why, sister Rosa, sister Rosa, what do you see from 
the turret ? ” said Edwin, rallymg hex “ My dear s^xl I ” 

** You fnghtened me ” 

" Most umntentionally, l?ut I am as sorry as if I had meant 
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to do It Could you possibly suppose for a moment, from 
any loose way of speaking of mine, that I was literally 
afraid of the dear fond fellow ^ What I mean is, that he 
IS subject to a kind of paroxysm, or fit — I saw him in it 
once — ^and I don’t know but that so great a surprise, com- 
mg upon him direct from me whom he is so wrapped up 
an, might bring it on perhaps Wbicb — and this is the 
secret I was going to tell you — ^is another reason for your 
guardian’s making the communication He is so steady, 
precise, and exact, that he will talk Jack’s thoughts into 
shape, in no time whereas with me Jack is always impul- 
sive and hurried, and, I may say, almost womanish ” 

Rosa seemed convinced Perhaps from her own very 
different point of view of ‘‘ Jack,” she felt comforted and 
protected by the interposition of Mr Grewgious between 
herself and him 

And now, Edwin Drood’s right hand closed again upon 
the ring m its little case, and again was checked by the 
consideration “ It is certam, now, that I am to give it 
back to him , then why should I tell her of it^” That 
pretty sympathetic nature which could be so sorry for him 
in the blight of their childish hopes of happiness together, 
and could so quietly find itself alone in a new world to 
weave fresh wreaths of such flowers as it might prove to 
bear, the old world’s flowers being withered, would be 
grieved by those sorrowful jewels , and to what purpose ^ 
Why should it be > They were but a sign of broken joys 
and baseless projects , in their very beauty they were (as 
the unlikeliest of men had said) almost a cruel satire on 
the loves, hopes, plans, of humanity, which are able to 
forecast nothing, and are so much brittle dust Let them 
be He would restore them to her guardian when he 
came down , he in his turn would restore them to the cab- 
inet from which he had unwillingly taken them , and there, 
hke old letters or old vows, or other records of old aspira- 
tions come to nothing, they would be disregarded, until, 
being valuable, they were sold into circulation again, to 
repeat their former round 

Let them be. Let them lie unspoken of, in his breast 
However distinctly or indistinctly he entertamed tliese 
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thoughts, he arrived at the conclusion, Let them be Among 
the mighty store of wonderful chains that are for ever forg- 
ing, day and night, in the vast iron-works of time and circum- 
stance, there was one chain forged m the moment of that 
small conclusion, riveted to the foundations of heaven and 
earth, and gifted with invincible force to hold and drag 

They walked on^by the river They began to speak of 
their separate plans He would quicken his departure 
from England, and she would remain where she was, at 
least as long as Helena remained The poor dear girls 
should have their disappointment broken to them gently, 
and, as the first preliminary. Miss Twmkleton should be 
confided in by Rosa, even in advance of the reappearance 
of Mr Grewgious It should be made clear in all quarters 
that she and Edwin were the best of friends There had 
never been so serene an understanding between them since 
they were first affianced And yet there was one reserva- 
tion on each side , on hers, that she intended through her 
guardian to withdraw herself immediately from the tuition 
of her music-master , on his, that he did already entertain 
some wandering speculations whether it might ever come 
to pass that he would know more of Miss Landless 

The bnght frosty day declined as they walked and spoke 
together The sun dipped in the river far behind tlxem, 
and the old city lay red before them, as their walk drew to 
a close The moaning water cast its seaweed duskily at 
their feet, when they turned to leave its margin , and the 
rooks hovered above them with hoarse cnes, darker splashes 
m the darkening air 

“ I will prepare Jack for my flitting soon,” said Edwm, 
in a low voice, “ and I will but see your guardian when 
he comes, and then go before they speak together It will 
be better done without my bemg by Don’t you think 
so ^ 

« Yes ” 

** We know we have done right, Rosa ^ ” 

« Yes »» 

“ W#know we are better so, even now^’ ” 

And shall be far, far better so by and by ” 

Still there was that hngering tenderness in their hearts 
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towards the old positions they were relinquishing, that they 
prolonged their parting When they came among the elm- 
trees by the Cathedral, where they had last sat together, 
they stopped as by consent, and Rosa raised her face to 
his, as she had never raised it m the old days , — for they 
were old already 

“ God bless you, dear 1 Good-bye 1 
“ God bless you, dear 1 Good-bye 1 
They kissed each other fervently 
“ Now, please take me home, Eddy, and let me be by 
myseK 

“ Don’t look round, Rosa,” he cautioned her, as he drew 
her arm through his, and led her away “ Didn’t you see 
Jack? ” 

“Nol Where?” 

“ Under the trees He saw us as we took leave of each 
other Poor fellow * he little thinks we have parted This 
will be a blow to him, I am much afraid ! ” 

She hurried on, without resting, and hurried on until 
they had passed xmder the gatehouse mto the street , once 
there, she asked — 

Has he followed us ? You can look without seemmg 
to Is he behind ? ” 

No Yes, he is 1 He has just passed out under the 
gateway The dear sympathetic old fellow likes to keep 
us m sight I am afraid he will be bitterly disappointed 1 ” 
She pulled hurriedly at the handle of the hoarse old 
bell, and the gate soon opened Before going in, she gave 
him one last wide wondering look, as if she would have 
asked him with imploring emphasis “ Oh ! don’t you under- 
stand ? ” And out of that look he vanished from her view 


CHAPTER XIV 

WHEN SHALL THESE THREE MEET AGAIN? 

Christmas Eve in Cloisterham A few strange faces m 
the streets , a few other faces, half strange and half famil- 
iar, once the faces of Cloisterham children, now the faces 
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-of men and women who come back from the outer world 
at long intervals to find the city wonderfully shrunken in 
size, as if it had not washed by any means well in the 
meanwhile To these, the striking of the Cathedral clock, 
and the cawing of the rooks from the Cathedral tower, 
are like voices of their nursery time Tc such as these, 
it has happened in their dying hours afar ofit, that they 
have imagined thfeir chamber-floor to be strewn with the 
autumnal leaves fallen from the elm-trees in the Close so 
have the rustling sounds and fresh scents of their earliest 
impressions revived when the circle of their lives was very 
nearly traced, and the beginning and the end were drawing 
close together 

Seasonable tokens are about Red berries shine here 
and there m the lattices of Minor Canon Comer , Mr and 
Mrs, Tope are daintily sticking sprigs of holly into the 
carving and sconces of the Cathedral stalls, as if they were 
sticking them into the coat-buttonholes of the Dean and 
Chapter Lavish piofusion is in the shops particularly 
m the articles of currants, raisins, spices, candied peel, and 
moist sugar An unusual an of gallantry and dissipation 
IS abroad , evinced in an immense bunch of mistletoe 
hanging in the greengrocer’s shop doorway, and a poor 
httle Twelfth Cake, culminating in the figure of a Harle- 
quin — ^such a very poor little Twelfth Cake, that one would 
rather call it a Twenty-fourth Cake or a Forty-eighth Cake 
to be raffled for at the pastrycook’s, terms one shilling per 
member Public amusements are not wanting The Wax- 
Work which made so deep an impression on the reflective 
mind of the Emperor of China is to be seen by particular 
desire during Christmas Week only, on the premises of 
the bankrupt hvery-stable keeper up the lane , and a new 
grand comic Christmas pantomime is to be produced at 
the Theatre the latter heralded by the portrait of Signor 
Jacksomni the clown, saying “ How do you do to-morrow ^ ” 
quite as large as life and almost as miserably In short, 
Cloisterham is up and doing though from this description 
the High School and Miss Twmkleton’s are to be excluded 
From the former establishment the scholars have gone 
home, every one of them m love with one of Miss Twinkle- 
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ton’s young ladies (who knows nothing about it) , and only 
the handmaidens flutter occasionally in the windows of the 
latter It is noticed, by-the-bye, that these damsels become, 
within the limits of decorum, more skittish when thus in- 
trusted with the concrete representation of their sex, than 
when dividing the representation with Miss Twmkleton’s 
young ladies 

Three are to meet at the gatehouse to-night How 
does each one of the three get through the day ? 

Neville Landless, though absolved from his books for 
the time by Mr Crisparkle — ^whose fresh nature is by no 
means insensible to the charms of a holiday — ^reads and 
writes in his quiet room, with a concentrated air, until 
It is two hours past noon He then sets himself to clear- 
mg his table, to arranging his books, and to tearing up 
and burning his stray papers He makes a clean sweep 
of all untidy accumulations, puts all his drawers in order, 
and leaves no note or scrap of paper undestroyed, save 
such memoranda as bear directly on his studies This 
done, he turns to his wardrobe, selects a few articles of 
ordinary wear — ^among them, change of stout shoes and 
socks for walking — and packs these m a knapsack This 
knapsack is new, and he bought it in the High Street 
yesterday He also purchased, at the same time and at 
the same place, a heavy walking-stick strong in the handle 
for the grip of the hand, and iron-shod He tnes this, 
swings it, poises it, and lays it by, with the knapsack, on 
a window-seat By this time his arrangements are com- 
plete 

He dresses for going out, and is in the act of going — 
mdeed has left his room, and has met the Minor Canon 
on the staircase, coming out of his bedroom upon the same 
story — ^when he turns back again for his walking-stick, 
thinking he will carry it now Mr Crisparkle, who has 
paused on the staircase, sees it in his hand on his imme- 
diately reappearing, takes it from him, and asks him with 
a smile how he chooses a stick ^ 

“ Really I don’t know that I understand the subject, 
he answers I chose it for its weight ” 
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‘‘ Much too heavy, Neville , much too heavy ” 

“ To rest upon m a long walk, sir > ” 

“Rest upon>’’ repeats Mr Crisparkle, throwing him- 
self into pedestrian form “ You don’t rest upon it , you 
merely balance with it ” 

“I shall know better, with practice, sir I have not 
lived in a walking country, you know ” 

“ True,” says Mr Crisparkle “ Get into a little training, 
and we will have a few score miles together I should leave 
you nowhere now Do you come back before dinner^ ” 

“ I think not, as we dine early ” 

Mr Crisparkle gives him a bright nod and a cheerful 
good-bye , expressing (not without mtention) absolute con- 
fidence and ease 

Neville repairs to the Nuns’ House, and requests that 
Miss Landless may be informed that her brother is there, 
by appointment He waits at the gate, not even crossing 
the threshold , for he is on his parole not to put himself m 
Rosa’s way 

His sister is at least as mindful of the obligation they 
have taken on themselves as he can be, and loses not a 
moment in joining him They meet affectionately, avoid 
hngermg there, and walk towards the upper inland country 
“I am not going to tread upon forbidden ground, 
Helena,” says Neville, when they have walked some dis- 
tance and are turning , you will understand in another 
moment that I cannot help referring to — ^what shall I say 
— ^my infatuation ” 

“ Had you not better avoid it, Neville ^ You know that 
I can hear nothing ” 

“ You can hear, my dear, what Mr Crisparkle has heard, 
and heard with approval ” 

“ Yes , I can hear so much ” 

“ Well, It IS this lam not only unsettled and unhappy 
myself, but I am conscious of unsettling and interfering 
with other people How do I know that, but for my un- 
fortunate presence, you, and — and — ^the rest of that former 
party, our engaging guardian excepted, might be dining 
cheerfully in Minor Canon Corner to-morrow? Indeed 
It probably would be so I can see too well that I am not 
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high in the old lady’s opinion, and it is easy to understand 
what an irksome clog I must be upon the hospitalities of 
her orderly house — especially at this time of year — ^when 
I must be kept asunder from this person, and there is such 
a reason for my not being brought into contact with that 
person, and an unfavourable reputation has preceded me 
with such another person, and so on I^have put this very 
gently to Mr Crisparkle, for you know his self-denying 
ways, but still I have put it What I have laid much 
greater stress upon at the same time, is, that I am engaged 
in a miserable struggle with myself, and that a little change 
and absence may enable me to come through it the better 
So, the weather being bright and hard, I am going on a 
walking expedition, and intend taking myself out of every- 
body’s way (my own included, I hope) to-morrow mommg ” 
“ When to come back ^ ” 

“ In a fortnight” 

‘‘ And going quite alone ? ” 

‘‘ I am much better without company, even if there were 
any one but you to bear me company, my dear Helena ” 
Mr Crisparkle entirely agrees, you say ^ ” 

“ Entirely I am not sure but that at first he was in- 
clined to think It rather a moody scheme, and one that 
might do a brooding mind harm But we took a moonlight 
walk last Monday night, to talk it over at leisure, and I 
represented the case to him as it really is I showed him 
that I do want to conquer myself, and that, this evening 
well got over, it is surely better that I should be away 
from here just now, than here I could hardly help meet- 
ing certain people walking together here, and that could 
do no good, and is certainly not the way to forget A fort- 
night hence, that chance will probably be over, for the 
time , and when it again rises for the last time, why, I can 
again go away Farther, I really do feel hopeful of brac- 
ing exercise and wholesome fatigue You Imow that Mr 
Crisparkle allows such things their full weight in the pres- 
ervation of his own sound mmd in his own sound body, 
and that his just spirit is not likely to maintain one set of 
natural laws for himself and another for me He yielded 
to my view of the matter, when convinced that I was hon» 
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estly in earnest , and so with his full consent, I start to- 
morrow morning Early enough to be not only out of the 
streets, but out of hearing of the bells, when the good 
people go to church ” 

Helena thinks it over, and thinks well of it Mr Cri- 
sparkle doing so, she would do so , but she does originally, 
out of her own mind, think well of it, as a healthy project, 
denoting a sincere endeavour and an active attempt at 
self-correction She is inclined to pity him, poor fellow, 
for going away solitary on the great Christmas festival , 
but she feels it much more to the purpose to encourage 
him And she does encourage him 
He will write to her ^ 

He will write to her every alternate day, and tell her all 
his adventures 

Does he send clothes on in advance of him ^ 

“My dear Helena, no Travel like a pilgrim with 
wallet and staff My wallet — or my knapsack — is packed, 
and ready for strapping on , and here is my staff 1 
He hands it to her , she makes the same remark as Mr 
Crisparkle, that it is very heavy, and gives it back to 
him, asking what wood it is ^ Iron-wood 
Up to this point he has been extremely cheerful Per- 
haps, the having to carry his case with her, and therefore 
to present it m its brightest aspect, has roused his spirits 
Perhaps, the having done so with success, is followed by 
a revulsion As the day closes in, and the city-lights be- 
gin to spring up before them, he grows depressed 
“ I wish I were not going to this dinner, Helena 
“ Dear Neville, is it worth while to care much about it ^ 
Think how soon it will be over ” 

“ How soon It will be over 1 ” he repeats gloomily, 
“ Yes But I don’t like it ” 

There may be a moment’s awkwardness, she cheenngly 
represents to him, but it can only last a moment. He is 
quite sure of himself 

I wish I felt as sure of everything else, as I feel of 
myself,” he answers her 

“How strangely you speak, dear I What do yon 
mean ? ” 
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Helena, I don’t know I only know that I don’t like 
It What a strange dead weight diere is m the air ! ” 

She calls his attention to those copperous clouds beyond 
the river, and says that the wind is rising He scarcely 
speaks again, until he takes leave of her at the gate of the 
Nuns’ House She does not immediately enter, when 
they have parted, but remains looking after him along the 
street Twice he passes the gatehouse, reluctant to enter 
At length, the Cathedral clock chiming one quarter, with 
a rapid turn he hurries in 
And so he goes up the postern stair 

Edwin Drood passes a solitary day Something of 
deeper moment than he had thought, has gone out of his 
life , and m the silence of his own chamber he wept for 
It last night Though the image of Miss Landless still 
hovers in the background of his mind, the pretty, little 
affectionate creature, so much firmer and wiser lhan he 
had supposed, occupies its stronghold It is with some 
misgiving of his owm unworthiness that he thinks of her, 
and of what they might have been to one another, if he 
had been more in earnest some time ago , if he had set a 
higher value on her, if, instead of accepting his lot m 
life as an inheritance of course, he had studied the right 
way to its appreciation and enhancement And still, for 
all this, and though there is a sharp heartache in all this, 
the vanity and caprice of youth sustain that handsome 
figure of Miss Landless m the background of his mind 
That was a curious look of Rosa’s when they parted at 
the gate. Did it mean that she saw below the surface of 
his thoughts, and down into their twilight depths ^ Scarcely 
that, for It was a look of astonished and keen inquiry He 
decides that he cannot understand it, though it was remark- 
ably expressive 

As he only waits for Mr Grewgious now, and will 
depart immediately after having seen him, he takes a 
sauntering leave of the ancient city and its neighbourhood 
He recalls the time when Rosa and he walked here or 
there, mere children, full of the dignity of being engaged 
Poor children I he thinks, with a pitying sadness 
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Finding that his watch has stopped, he turns into the 
jeweller’s shop, to have it wound and set The jeweller is 
knowing on the subject of a bracelet, which he begs leave 
to submit, in a general and quite aimless way It would 
smt (he considers) a young bride, to perfection , especially 
if of a rather diminutive style of beauty Finding the 
bracelet but coldly looked at, the jeweller invites attention 
to a tray of rings for gentlemen , here is a style of ring, 
now, he remarks — a very chaste signet — ^which gentlemen 
are much given to purchasing, when changing their condi- 
tion A ring of a very responsible appearance With the 
date of their wedding-day engraved inside, several gentle- 
men have preferred it to any other kind of memento 
The rings are as coldly viewed as the bracelet Edwin 
tells the tempter that he wears no jewellery but his watch 
and chain, which were his father’s , and his shirt-pin 
That I was aware of,” is the jeweller’s reply, “for Mr 
Jasper dropped m for a watch-glass the other day, and, m 
fact, I showed these articles to him, remarking that if he 
should wish to make a present to a gentleman relative, on 

any particular occasion But he said with a smile that 

he had an inventory in his mind of all the jewellery ffts 
gentleman relative ever wore, namely, his watch and chain, 
and his shirt-pm ” Still (the jeweller considers) that might 
not apply to all times, though applying to the present time 
“ Twenty minutes past two, Mr Drood, I set your wateh 
at Let me recommend you not to let it run down, sir ” 
Edwin takes his watch, puts it on, and goes out, think- 
mg “ Dear old Jackl If I were to make an extra crease 
in my neckcloth, he would think it worth noticing I ” 

He strolls about and about, to pass the time until the 
dinner hour It somehow happens that Cloisterham seems 
reproachful to him to-day , has fault to find with him, as if 
he had not used it well , but is far more pensive with him 
than angry His wonted carelessness is replaced by a wist- 
ful looking at, and dwelling upon, all the old landmarks 
He will soon be far away, and may never see them again, 
he thinks Poor youth ^ Poor youth 1 
As dusk draws on, he paces the Monks’ Vineyard He 
has walked to and fro, full half an hour by the Cathedral 
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chimes, and it has dosed m dark, before he becomes quite 
aware of a woman crouching on the ground near a wicket 
gate in a comer The gate commands a cross by-path, lit- 
tle used in the gloaming , and the figure must have been 
there all the time, though he has but gradually and lately 
made it out 

He strikes into that path, and walks up to the wicket 
By the light of a lamp near it, he sees that the woman is 
of a haggard appearance, and that her w^^eazen chin is rest- 
mg on her hands, and that her eyes are staring — ^with an 
unwinking, bhnd sort of steadfastness — ^before her 
Always kindly, but moved to be unusually kind this 
evening, and having bestowed kind words on most of the 
children and aged people he has met, he at once bends 
down, and speaks to this woman 
“ Are you ill ^ ” 

“ No, deary,’* she answers, without looking at him, and 
with no departure from her strange blind stare 
“ Are you blind ^ ” 

‘‘ No, deary ” 

*<Are you lost, homeless, faint > What is the matter^ 
that you stay here in the cold so long, without moving ^ 
By slow and stiff efforts, she appears to contract her 
vision until it can rest upon him , and then a curious film 
passes over her, and she begins to shake 

He straightens himself, recoils a step, and looks down 
at her in a dread amazement , for he seems to know her 
“ Good Heaven 1 ” he thinks, next moment Like Jack 
that night 1 ” 

As he looks down at her, she looks up at him, and 
whimpers My lungs is weaMy , my lungs is drefiie bad 
Poor me, poor me, my cough is rattling dry 1 ” and coughs 
m confirmation horribly 

Where do you come from ^ ” 

** Come from London, deary ” (Her cough still rend- 
ing her ) 

Where are you going to ^ ” 

** Back to London, deary I came here, looking for a 
needle in a haystack, and I ain’t found it Lookee, deary , 
give me three-and-sixpence, and don’t you be afeard for 
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me 111 get back to London then, and trouble no one* 
I’m m a Dusiness — Ah, me * It’s slack, it’s slack, and 
times IS very bad 1 — ‘but I can make a shift to live by it ” 
Do you eat opium ^ ” 

‘‘ Smokes it,” she replies with difficulty, still racked by 
her cough Give me three-and-sixpence, and I’ll lay it 
out well, and get back If you don’t give me three-and- 
sixpence, don’t give me a brass farden And if you do 
give me three-and-sixpence, deary, I’ll tell you something ” 
He counts the money from his pocket, and puts it in her 
hand She instantly clutches it tight, and rises to her feet 
with a croaking laugh of satisfaction 

“ Bless ye 1 Harkee, dear genl’mn What’s your Cns’en 
name > ” 

“ Edwin ” 

Edwm, Edwin, Edwin,” she repeats, trailing off into a 
drowsy repetition of the word , and then asks suddenly i 
Is the short of that name Eddy ^ ” 

** It is sometimes called so,” he replies, with the colour 
starting to his face 

” Don’t sweethearts call it so ^ ” she asks, pondering 
How should I know ^ ” 

Haven’t you a sweetheart, upon your soul ^ ” 

None ” 

She IS moving away, with another ‘‘Bless ye, and 
thankee, deary 1 ” when he adds “ You were to tell me 
somethmg , you may as well do so ” 

“ So I was, so I was Well, then Whisper You be 
thankful that your name ain’t Ned ” 

He looks at her quite steadily, as he asks “ Why ? 

“ Because it’s^a bad name to have just now ” 

“ How a bad name ^ ” 

“ A threatened name A dangerous name ” 

“ The proverb says that threatened men live long,” he 
tells her, lightly* 

“ Then Ned — ^so threatened is he, wherever he may be 
while I am a-talking to you, deary — should live to all eter- 
nity I ” replies the woman 

She has leaned forward to say it m his ear, with her 
forefinger shaking before his eyes, and now huddles her- 
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self together, and with another ** Bless ye, and thankee » ” 
goes away m the direction of the Travellers’ Lodging 
House 

This IS not an inspiriting close to a dull day Alone, in 
a sequestered place, surrounded by vestiges of old time 
and decay, it rather has a tendency to call a shudder into 
being He makes for the better-lighted^ streets, and re- 
solves as he walks on to say nothing of this night, but to 
mention it to Jack (who alone calls him Ned), as an odd 
coincidence, to-morrow , of course only as a coincidence, 
and not as anything better worth remembering 

Still, It holds to him, as many things much better worth 
remembering never did He has another mile or so, to 
linger out &fore the dinner-hour, and, when he walks 
over the bridge and by the river, the woman’s words are 
m the rising wind, in the angry sky, in the troubled water, 
in the flickering lights There is some solemn echo of 
them even in the Cathedral chime, which strikes a sudden 
surprise to his heart as he turns in under the archway of 
the gatehouse 

And so he goes up the postern stair 

John Jasper passes a more agreeable and cheerful day 
than either of his guests Having no music-lessons to give 
m the holiday season, his time is his own, but for the 
Cathedral services He is early among the shopkeepers, 
ordering little table luxuries that his nephew likes His 
nephew will not be with him long, he tells his provision- 
dealers, and so must be petted and made much of While 
out on his hospitable preparations, he looks m on Mr 
Sapsea , and mentions tbat dear Ned, and that inflamma- 
ble young spark of Mr Cnsparkle’s, are to dine at the 
gatehouse to-day, and make up their difference Mr Sap- 
sea IS by no means friendly towards the inflammable young 
spark He says that his complexion is Un-English ” 
And when Mr Sapsea has once declared anything to be 
Un-English, he considers that thing everlastingly sunk m 
the bottomless pit 

John Jasper is truly sorry to hear Mr Sapsea speak 
thus, for he knows right well that Mr, Sapsea never speaks 
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without a meaning, and that he has a subtle trick of being 
right Mr Sapsea (by a very remarkable comcidence) is 
of exactly that opinion 

Mr Jasper is m beautiful voice this day In the 
pathetic supplication to have his heart inclined to keep 
this law, he quite astonishes his fellows by his melodious 
power He has ^ never sung difficult music with such skill 
and harmony, as*in this day’s Anthem His nervous tem- 
perament is occasionally prone to take difficult music a 
little too quickly , to-day, his time is perfect 
These results are probably attained through a grand 
composure of the spirits The mere mechanism of his 
throat IS a little tender, for he wears, both with his sing- 
ing-robe and with his ordinary dress, a large black scarf 
of strong close-woven silk, slung loosely round his neck 
But his composure is so noticeable, that Mr Crisparkle 
speaks of it as they come out from Vespers 
“ I must thank you, Jasper, for the pleasure with which 
I have heard you to-day Beautiful 1 Delightful! You 
could not have so outdone yourself, I hope, without beinff 
wonderfully well ” 

“ I am -wonderfully well ” 

“Nothing unequal,” says the Minor Canon, with a 
smooth motion of his hand “ nothmg unsteady, nothing 
forced, nothing avoided, all thoroughly done in a mas- 
terly manner, with perfect self-command ” 

“ Thank you I hope so, if it is not too much to say ” 

“ One would think, Jasper, you had been trying a new 
medicine for that occasional indisposition of yours ” 

* No, really ? That’s well observed , for I have ” 

“ Then stick to it, my good fellow,” says Mr Cnsparkle, 
clapping him on the shoulder with friendly encouragement, 

** stick to it 
“ I Will ” 

“ I congratulate you,” Mr Cnsparkle pursues, as they 
come out of the Cadigdral, “ on all accounts ” 

“ Thank you again I will walk round to the Comer 
with you, if you don’t object , I have plenty of time before 
^^pany come, and I want to say a word to you, 
imich I thmk you will not be displeased to hear ” 
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«Whatisit?’' 

^^Well We were speaking, the other evening, of my 
black humours ’’ 

Mr Cnsparkle’s face falls, and he shakes his head 
deplormgly 

‘‘ I said, you know, that I should make you an antidote 
to those black humours , and you said you hoped I would 
consign them to the flames 

“ And I still hope so, Jasper ” 

“ With the best reason in the world ! I mean to bum 
this year’s Diary at the year’s end ” 

Because you ^ ” Mr Cnsparkle brightens greatly 

as he thus begins 

You anticipate me Because I feel that I have been 
out of sorts, gloomy, bilious, brain-oppressed, whatever it 
may be You said I had been exaggerative So I have ” 

Mr Crisparkle’s brightened face brightens still more 
I couldn’t see it then, because I was out of sorts , but 
I am in a healthier state now, and I acknowledge it with 
genuine pleasure I made a great deal of a very little , 
that’s the fact ” 

“ It does me good,” cries Mr Cnsparkle, “to hear you 
say it I ” 

“ A man leading a monotonous life,” Jasper proceeds, 
“and getting his nerves, or his stomach, out of order, 
dwells upon an idea until it loses its proportions That 
was my case with the idea m question So I shall burn 
the evidence of my case, when the book is full, and begin 
the next volume with a clearer vision ” 

“This is better,” says Mr Cnsparkle, stopping at the 
steps of his own door to shake hands, “ than I could have 
hoped ” 

“ Why, naturally,” returns Jasper “ You had but httle 
reason to hope that I should become more hke yourself 
You are always training yourself to be, mind and body, as 
clear as crystal, and you always are, and never change , 
whereas I am a muddy, solitary, moping weed However, 
I have got over that mope Shall I wait, while you ask if 
Mr Neville has left for my place ^ If not, he and I may 
walk round together ” 
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“I think,” said Mr Cnsparkle, opening the entrance- 
door with his Key, ” that he left some tune ago , at least I 
Isnov he left, and I think he has not come back But I’ll 
inquire. You won’t come m ” 

“ My company wait,” said Jasper, with a smile 
liie Minor Canon disappears, and m a few moments 
wtums, As he thought, Mr. Neville has not come back , 
indeed, as he remembers now, Mr. Neville said he would 
probably go straight to the gatehouse 
“Bad manners in a host!” says Jasper “My com- 
pany will there before me I V^at will you bet that I 
dcBi’t find my company embracing ” 

“ I will bet — or I would, if ever I did bet,” returns Mr 
Cnsparkle, “ that your company will have a gay entertainer 
this evening ” 

Jasper nods, and laughs good-night I 
He retraces his steps to the Cathedral door, and turns 
down past it to the gatehouse He sings, in a low voice 
and with delicate expression, as he walfe along It still 
seems as if a false note were not within his power to-night, 
and as if nothing could hurry or retard him Amvmg 
thus under the arched entrance of his dwelling, he pauses 
for an instant m the shelter to pull off that great black 
scarf, and hang it m a loop upon his arm For that brief 
tune, his face is knitted and stern. But it immediately 
clears, as he resumes his singing, and his way 
And so he goes up the postern stair 

The red hght bums steadily all the evening in the light- 
louse on die margin of the tide of busy life Softened 
stmdsand humcff traffic pass it and flow on irregularly into 
tibe lonely Precmcts, but very little else goes by, save violent 
ra^bes of wmd. It comes on to blow a boisterous gale 
The Precmcts are never particularly well hghted , but the 
strong blasts of wmd blowing out many of the lamps (in 
some fflstances shattering the frames too, and bnngmg the 
glass rattlmg to the ground), they are unusually dark to- 
ni|^t The darkness is augmented and confused, by flying 
dust from the earth, dry twigs from the trees, and great 
ra^ed ftagments from the rooks’ nests up m the tower 
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The trees themselves so toss and creak, as lias tangible 
part of the darkness madly whirls about, that they seem m 
penl of being torn out of the earth while e\-er and again 
a crack, and a rushing fall, denote that some large branch 
has yielded to the storm 

No such power of wind has blown for many a winter 
night Chimneys topple in the streets, and people hold to 
posts and corners' and to one another, td keep themselves 
upon their feet The violent rushes abate not, but increase 
in frequency and fuiy until at midnight, when the streets 
are empty, the storm goes thundering along them, rattling 
at ail the latches, and tearing at all the shutters, as if warn- 
ing the people to get up and % with it, rather than have 
the roofs brought down upon their brains 
Still, the red light burns steadil> Nothing is steady but 
the red light 

All through the night the wind blows, and abates not 
But early in the morning, w^hen there is barely enough 
light m the east to dim the stars, it begins to lull From that 
time, with occasional wild charges, like a wounded monster 
dying, It drops and sinks , and at full daylight it is dead 
It is then seen that the hands of the Cathedral clock 
are tom olf , that lead from the roof has been stripped 
away, rolled up, and blown into the Close , and that some 
stones have been displaced upon the summit of the great 
tower Christmas morning though it be, it is necessary to 
send up workmen, to ascertain the extent of the damage 
done These, led by Durdies, go aloft , while Mr Tope 
and a crowd of early idlers ga&er down in Minor Canon 
Corner, shading their eyes and watching for their appearance 
up there 

This cluster is suddenly broken and put aside by the 
hands of Mr Jasper , all the gazing eyes are brought down 
to the earth by his loudly mqmnng of Mr Crisparkle, At 
an open window — 

“ Where is my nephew ^ ’’ 

He has not been here. Is he not with you^ ” 

No, He went down to the river last night, with Mr 
Neville, to look at the storm, and has not bfeen back. Call 
Neville I 
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He left this morning, earl} 

** Left this morning early ? Let me m * let me in ! 

There is no more looking up at the tower, now All the 
assembled eyes are turned on Mr Jasper, white, half- 
dressed, panting, and clinging to the rail before the Minor 
Canon’s house 


CHAPTER XV 

IMPEACHED 

Neville Landless had started so early and walked at so 
good a pace, that when the church-bells began to ring at 
Cloisterham for morning service, he was eight miles away 
As he wanted his brealSast by that time, having set forth 
on a crust of bread, he stopped at the next roadside tavern 
to refresh 

Visitors m want of breakfast — unless they were horses 
or cattle, for which class of guests there was prepaiation 
enough m the way of water-trough and hay — ^were so un- 
usual at the sign of The Tilted Wagon, that it took a long 
time to get the wagon into the track of tea and toast and 
bacon Neville m the interval, sitting in a sanded parlour, 
wondering m how long a time after he had gone, the 
sneezy fire of damp fagots would begin to make somebody 
else warm 

Indeed, The Tilted Wagon, as a cool establishment on 
the top of a hill, where the ground before the door was 
puddl^ with damp hoofs and trodden straw, where a 
scolding landlady slapped a moist baby (with one red sock 
on and one wanting), m the bar, where the cheese was 
cast aground upon a shelf, irl company with a mouldy 
tablecloth and a green-handled knife, m a sort of cast-iron 
canoe, where the pale-faced bread shed tears of crtimb 
over Its shipwreck m another canoe , where the family 
litien, half washed and half dried, led a public life of lying 
about; where everything to dnnk was drunk out of mugs, 
and everything else was suggestive of a rhyme to mugs , 
Th& Tilt^ all these things considered, hardly kept 
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Its painted promise of providing good entertainment for 
Man and Beast However, Man, in the present case, was 
not critical, but took what entertainment he could get, and 
went on again after a longer rest than he needed 

He stopped at some quarter of a mile from the house, 
hesitating whether to pursue the road, or to follow a cart 
track between two high hedgerows, which led across the 
slope of a breezy heath, and evidently struck into the road 
again by-and-by He decided in favour of this latter 
track, and pursued it with some toil , the rise being steep, 
and die way worn mto deep ruts 
He was labouring along, when he became aware of some 
other pedestrians behmd him As they were coming up 
at a faster pace than his, he stood aside, against one of the 
high banks, to let them pass But their manner was very 
curious Only four of them passed Other four slackened 
speed, and loitered as intending to follow him w^hen he 
should go on The remainder of the party (half-a-dozen 
perhaps) turned, and went back at a great rate 
He looked at the four behind him, and he looked at the 
four before him They all returned his look He resumed 
his way The four in advance w^ent on, constantly looking 
back , the four m the rear came closing up 

When they all ranged out from the narrow track upon 
the open slope of the heath, and this order was maintained, 
let him diverge as he would to either side, there was no 
longer room to doubt that he was beset by these fellows 
He stopped, as a last test , and they all stopped 

Why do you attend upon me in this way ^ ” he asked 
the whole body “ Are you a pack of thieves ? ” 

“ Don’t answer him,” said one of the number , he did 
not see which “ Better be qmet ” 

Better be quiet ? ” repeated Neville Who said so ’ ” 
Nobody replied 

** It’s good advice, whichever of you skulkers gave it,” 
he went on angrily “ I will not submit to be penned in 
between four men there, and four men there I wish to 
pass, and I mean to pass, those four m front ” 

They were all standing still , himself included 
" If eight men, or four men, or two men, set upon one*” 
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he proceeded, growing more enraged, “ the one has no 
chance but to set his mark upon some of them And, by 
the Lord, I’ll do it, if I am interrupted any farther ! 

Shouldering his heavy stick, and quickening his pace, he 
^ot on to pass the four ahead The largest and strongest 
man of the number changed swiftly to the side on which he 
came up, and dexterously closed with him and went down with 
him , but not before the heavy stick had descended smartly 
^‘Let him be * ’’ said this man in a suppressed voice, as 
they struggled together on the grass “ Fair play I His 
IS the build of a girl to mine, and he’s got a weight strapped 
to his back besides Let him alone I’ll manage him ” 
MttT a little rolling about, m a close scuffle which caused 
the faces of both to be besmeared with blood, the man took 
hiS knee from Neville’s chest, and rose, saying ** There 1 
Now take him arm-m-arm, any two of you » ” 

It was immediately done 

** As to our being a pack of thieves, Mr Landless,” said 
the man, as he spat out some blood, and wiped more from his 
face , “ you know better than that at midday We wouldn’t 
have touched you if you hadn’t forced us We’re going to 
you round to die high road, anyhow, and you’ll find 
help enough against thieves there, if you want it — ^Wipe 
his face somebody , see how it’s a-trickling down him I ” 
When his face was cleansed, Neville recognized in the 
speaker, Joe, driver of the Cloisterham omnibus, whom he 
had seen but once, and that on the day of his arrival 
<< And what I recommend you for die present, is, don’t 
talk, Mr Landless You’ll find a friend waiting for you, 
at the high road — ^gone ahead by the other way when we 
split into two parties— and you had much better say nothing 
dll you come up with him Bring that stick along, some- 
body else, and let’s be moving * ” 

Utterly bewildered, Neville stared around him and said 
not a word Walkmg between his t\^^o conductors, who 
held his arms m theirs, he went on, as in a dream, until 
came again into the high road, and into tihe midst of 
a httk group of people The men who had turned back 
were among the groups and its central figures were Mr 
Jasper add Mr. Cnsparkie Neville’s conductors took him 
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Tip to the Minor Canon, and there released him^ ^ an act 
of deference to that gentleman 
“ What IS all this, sir ? What is the matter ? I feel as 
if I had lost my senses 1 ” cried Neville, the group closing 
in around him 

“ Where is my nephew ^ ” asked Mr Jasper, wildly 
‘‘Where is ]your nephew^” repeated * Neville ‘‘Why 

do you ask me > ” 

“ I ask you/’ retorted Jasper^ “ because you were the 
last person in his compan)^, and he is not to be found*” 

“ Not to be found 1 ” cried Neville, aghast 
“ Sta>, stay,” said Mr Crisparkle “ Permit me, Jasper* 
Mr Neville, you are confounded , collect your thoughts , 
it IS of great importance that you should collect your 
thoughts , attend to me ” 

“ I will try, sir, but I seem mad ” 

“ You left Mr Jasper last night with Edwin Drood ^ 

« Yes ” 

“At what hour ? ” 

“Was It twelve o’clock?” asked Neville, with his hand 
to his confused head, and appealing to Jasper 
“Quite right,” said Mr Crisparkle, “the hour Mr. 
Jasper has already named to me You went down to the 
river together ^ ” 

“ Undoubtedly To see the action of the wind there 
“ What followed ? Ho\\ long did you stay there ^ ” 

“ About ten minutes , I should say not more We then 
walked together to your house, and he took leave of me at 
the door ” 

“ Did he say that he was going down to the nver again ? ” 
“ No He said that he was going straight back ” 

The bystanders looked at one another, and at Mr Cn- 
sparkle* To whom Mr Jasper, who had been intensely 
watching Neville, said m a low, distinct, suspicious voice i 
“ What are those stains upon his dress > ” 

All eyes were turned towards the blood upon his clothes. 
“ And here are the same stains upon this stick I ” said 
Jasper, taking it from the hand of Ae man who held it 
“I know the stick to be bis, and he carried it last night 
What does this mean ? ” 
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**In the name of God, say what it means, Neville!’’ 
urged Mr Cnsparkie 

That man and I,” said Neville, pointing out his late 
adversary, “ had a struggle for the stick just now, and you 
may see the same marks on him, sir What was I to 
suppose, when I found myself molested by eight people ^ 
Could I dream of, the true reason when they would give me 
none at all ^ ” 

They admitted that they had thought it discreet to be 
silent, and that the struggle had taken place And yet the 
very men who had seen it looked darkly at the smears 
which the bnght cold air had already dried 
“We must return, Neville,’^ said Mr Cnsparkie, “of 
course you will be glad to come back to clear yourself ^ 

“ Of course, sir ” 

“ Mr Landless will walk at my side,” the Minor Canon 
continued, looking around him “ Come, Neville I ” 

They set forth on the walk back , and the others, with 
one exception, straggled after them at various distances 
Jasper walked on the other side of Neville, and never quitted 
that position He was silent while Mr Cnsparkie more 
than once repeated his former questions, and while Neville 
repeated his former answers, also, while they both haz- 
arded some explanatory conjectures He was obstinately 
silent, because Mr Cnsparkie ’s manner directly appealed 
to him to take some part in the discussion, and no appeal 
would move his fixed face When they drew near to the 
city, and it was suggested by the Minor Canon that they 
might do well in calling on the Mayor at once, he assented 
with a stem nod , but he spake no word until they stood 
m Mr Sapsea’s parlour 

Mr Sapsea being informed by Mr Cnsparkie of the 
circumstances under which they desired to make a volun- 
taiy statement before him, Mr Jasper broke silence by 
declaring that he placed his whole reliance, humanly 
speaking, on Mr Sapsea^s penetration There was no 
conceivable reason why his nephew should have suddenly 
absconded, unless Mr Sapsea could suggest one, and then 
he would defer There was no intelhgible likelihood of 
fais having returned to die nver and been accidentally 
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drowned m the dark, unless it should appear likely to Mr 
Sapsea, and then again he would defer He washed his 
hands as clean as he could of ail horrible suspicions, unless 
it should appear to Mr Sapsea that some such were insep- 
arable from his last compamon before his disappearance 
(not on good terms with previously), and then, once more, 
he would defer His own state of mind, he being dis- 
tracted with doubts, and labourmg under dismal apprehen- 
sions, was not to be safely trusted , but Mr Sapsea’s was 

Mr Sapsea expressed his opinion that the case had a 
dark look, m short (and here his eyes rested full on 
Neville’s countenance), an Un-English complexion Hav- 
ing made this grand point, he wandered into a denser haze 
and maze of nonsense than even a mayor nught have been 
expected to disport himself in, and came out of it with the 
brilliant discovery that to take the life of a fellow-creature 
was to take something that didn’t belong to you He 
wavered whether or no he should at once issue his warrant 
for the committal of Neville Landless to jail, under circum- 
stances of grave suspicion , and he might have gone so far 
as to do It but for the indignant protest of the Minor 
Canon who undertook for the young man’s remaining m 
his own house, and being produced by his own hands, 
whenever demanded Mr Jasper then understood Mr 
Sapsea to suggest that the river should be dragged, that 
Its banks should be rigidly exammed, that particulars of 
the disappearance should be sent to all outlying places and 
to London, and that placards and advertisements should be 
widely circulated imploring Edwin Drood, if for any un- 
known reason he had withdrawn himself from his imcle’s 
home and society, to take pity on that loving kinsman’s 
sore bereavement and distress, and somehow mform him 
that he was yet alive Mr Sapsea was perfectly under- 
stood, for this was exactly his meaning (though he had 
said nothing about it) , and measures were taken towards 
ail these ends immediately 

It would be difficult to determine which was the more 
oppressed with horror and amazement Neville Landless, 
or John Jasper But that Jasper’s position forced him to 
be active, while Neville’s forced him to be passive, there 
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would have been nothing to choose between them Each 

was bowed down and broken 

With the earliest light of the next morning, men were 
at work upon the nver, and other men — most of whom 
volunteered for the service — ^were examining the banks 
All the hvelong day the search went on , upon the river, 
with barge and pole, and drag and net , upon the muddy 
and rushy shore, with jack-boots, hatchet, spade, rope, 
dogs, and ail imaginable appliances Even at night, the 
nver was speckled with lanterns, and lurid with fires, 
far-off creefe, into which the tide washed as it changed, 
had their knots of watchers, listening to the lapping of the 
stream, and looking out for any burden it might bear , 
remote shingly causeways near die sea, and lonely points 
off whidh there was a race of water, had their unwonted 
iknng cressets and rough-coated figures when the next 
day dawned , but no trace of Edwin Drood revisited the 
light of the sun 

All that day, agam, the search went on Now, m barge 
and boat , and now ashore among the osiers, or tramping 
amidst mud and stakes and jagged stones in low-lying 
places, where solitary watermarks and signals of strange 
shapes showed like spectres, John Jasper worked and 
toiled But to no purpose , for still no trace of Edwin 
Drood revisited the light of die sun 
Setting his watches for that night again, so that vigilant 
eyes should be kept on every change of tide, he went home 
exhausted Unkempt and disordered, bedaubed with mud 
that had dried upon him, and with much of his clothmg 
tom to rags, he had but just dropped into his easy-chair, 
when Mr Grewgious stood before him 
** This IS strange news,’’ said Mr Grewgious 

Strange and fearful news ” 

Jasper had merely lifted up his heavy eyes to say it, and 
now dropped them again as he drooped, worn out, over 
one side of his easy-chair 

Mr Grewgious smoothed his head and face, and stood 
loofang at the fire 

How IS your ward? ” asked Jasper, after a time, m a 
mint, fetigU"^ voice 
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** Poor little thing I You may imagine her condition 
“ Have you seen his sister? ” inqmred Jasper, as before 
« Whose 

The curtness of the counter-question, and the cool 
slow manner m which, as he put it, Mr Grewgious moved 
his eyes from the fire to his companion's face, might at 
any other time have been exasperatmg ♦In his depression 
and exhaustion, Jasper merely opened his eyes to say* 
The suspected young man’s ” 

“ Do you suspect him > ” asked Mr Grewgious 
** I don’t know what to think I cannot make up my 
mmd ” 

“ Nor I,” said Mr Grewgious ‘‘ But as you spoke of 
him as the suspected young man, I thought you had made 
up your mind — I have just left Miss Landless ” 

“ What is her state ^ ” 

“ Defiance of all suspicion, and unbounded faith in her 
brother ” 

“ Poor thing 1 ” 

** However,” pursued Mr Grewgious, “ it is not of her 
that I came to speak It is of my ward I have a com- 
munication to make that will surprise you At least, it 
has surprised me ” 

Jasper, with a groanmg sigh, turned wearily in his 
chair 

Shall I put It off till to-morrow ^ ” said Mr Grewgious# 
Mind, I warn you, that I think it will surprise you I ” 
More attention and concentration came into John 
Jasper’s eyes as they caught sight of Mr Grewgious 
smoothing his head again, and again looking at the fire , 
but now, with a compressed and determined mouth 

‘‘What IS it^” demanded Jasper, becoming upright m 
his chair 

“ To be sure,” said Mr Grewgious, provokingly slowly 
and internally, as he kept his eyes on die fire “ I might 
have known it sooner , she gave me the opening ; but I 
am such an exceedingly Angular man, fliat it never 
occurred to me , I took all for granted ” 

“ What IS It ^ ” demanded Jasper once more 

Mr* Grewgious, alternately openmg and shutting the 
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palms of his hands as he warmed them at the fire, and 

looking fixedly at him sideways, and never changing either 

his action or his look m all that followed, went on to 

reply 

* This young couple, the lost youth and Miss Rosa, my 
ward, though so long betrothed, and so long recognizing 

their betrothal, apd so near being married ” 

Mr Grewgious saw a staring white face, and two quiv- 
enng white lips, m the easy-chair, and saw two muddy 
hands gripping its sides But for the hands, he might 
have thought he had never seen the face 

« — ^This young couple came gradually to the discovery 
(made on both sides pretty equally, I think), that they 
would be happier and better, both in their present and their 
foture lives, as affectionate friends, or say rather as brother 
and sister, than as husband and wife ’’ 

Mr Grewgious saw a lead-coloured face in the easy- 
chair, and on its surface dreadful starting drops or bubbles, 
as if of steel 

“ This young couple formed at length the healthy reso- 
lution of interchanging their discoveries, openly, sensibly, 
and tenderly They met for that purpose After some 
innocent and generous talk, they agreed to dissolve their 
existing, and their intended, relations, for ever and ever 
Mr Grewgious saw a ghastly figure nse, open-mouthed, 
from the easy-chair, and lift its outspread hands towards 
Its head 

“ One of this young couple, and that one your nephew, 
fearful, however, that m the tenderness of your affection 
for him you would be bitterly disappointed by so wide a 
departure from his projected life, forbore to tell you the 
s«:ret, for a few days, and left it to be disclosed by me, 
when I should come down to speak to you, and he would 
be gone I speak to you, and he is gone ” 

Mr Grewgious saw the ghastly figure throw back its 
head, clutch its hair with its hands, and turn with a writh- 
ing action from him 

I have now said all I have to say except that this 
young couple parted, firmly, though not without tears and 
sorrow, on the evening when you last saw them together ’’ 
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Mr Grewgious heard a terrible shriek, and saw no 
ghastly figure, sitting or standing , saw nothing but a heap 
of torn and miry clothes upon the floor 

Not changing his action even then, he opened and shut 
the palms of his hands as he warmed them and looked 
down at it 


CHAPTER XVI 

DEVOTED 

When John Jasper recovered from his fit or swoon he 
found himself being tended by Mr and Mrs Tope, whom 
his visitor had summoned for the purpose His visitor, 
wooden of aspect, sat stiffly in a chair, with his hands upon 
his knees, watching his recovery 

“ There * You’ve come to nicely now, sir,” said the tear- 
ful Mrs Tope , you were thoroughly worn out, and no 
wonder t ” 

“ A man,” said Mr Grewgious, with his usual air of re- 
peating a lesson, ** cannot have his rest broken, and his 
mind cruelly tormented, and his body overtaxed by fatigue, 
without being thoroughly worn out ” 

I fear I have alarmed you ? ” Jasper apologized famtly, 
when he was helped into his easy-chair 

Not at all, I thank you,” answered Mr Grewgious 
“ You are too considerate ” 

Not at all, I thank you,” answered Grewgious again 
‘‘You must take some wine, sir,” said Mrs Tope, “ and 
the jelly that I had ready for you, and that you wouldn’t 
put your lips to at noon, diough I warned you what would 
come of it, you know, and you not breakfasted , and you 
must have a wing of the roast fowl that has been put back 
twenty times if it’s been put back once It shall all be on 
table in five minutes, and this good gentleman belike will 
stop and see you take it ” 

This good gentleman replied with a snort, which might 
mean yes, or no, or anything or nothing, and which Mrs 
Tope would have found highly mystifying, but that her 
attention was divided by the service of the table 
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You will take something with me ^ said Jasper, as the 
cloth was laid 

I couldn’t get a morsel down my throat, I thank you,” 
answered Mr Grewgious 

Jasper both ate and drank almost voraciously Combined 
with the hurry in his mode of doing it, was an evident in- 
difference to the faste of what he took, suggesting that he 
ate and drank to fortify himself against any other failure 
of the spirits, far more than to gratify his palate Mr 
Grewgious m the meantime sat upright, with no expression 
m his face, and a hard kind of imperturbably polite protest 
all over him as though he would have said, m reply to 
some invitation to discourse “I couldn’t originate the 
faintest approach to an observation on any subject what- 
ever, I thank you ” 

“ Do you know,” said Jasper, when he had pushed away 
hib plate and glass, and had sat meditating for a few min- 
utes “ do you kiow that I find some crumbs of comfort 
in the communication with which you have so much amazed 
me^” 

Do you^” returned Mr Grewgious, pretty plainly 
adding the unspoken clause I don’t, I thank you 1 ” 

“ After recovering from the shock of a piece of news of 
my dear boy, so entirely unexpected, and so destructive of 
all the castles I had built for him , and after having had 
time to think of it , yes ” 

shall be glad to pick up your crumbs,” said Mr 
Grewgious, drily 

“ Is there not, or is there — ^if I deceive myself, tell me 
so, and shorten my pain — ^is there not, or is there, hope 
that, finding hmaself m this new position, and becoming 
sensitively alive to the awkward burden of explanation, m 
this quarter, and that, and the other, with which it would load ^ 
him, he avoided the awkwardness, and took to flight ” 

Such a thing might be,” said Mr Grewgious, ponder- 
ing 

“ Such a thing has been^ I have read of cases in which 
people, rather than face a seve^ days’ wonder, and have to 
account for themselves to the Idle and impertinent, have 
taken themselves away, and been long unheard of ” 
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I believe such things have happened,” said Mr Grew- 
gious, pondering still 

“ When I had, and could have, no suspicion,” pursued 
Jasper, eagerly following the new track, “ that the dear 
lost boy had withheld an 3 ^ing from me — most of all, 
such a leading matter as this — ^what gleam of light was 
there for me in the whole black sky > J¥hen I supposed 
that his intended wife was here, and his marriage close at 
hand, how could I entertain the possibihty of his \olun- 
tariiy leaving this place, in a manner that would be so 
unaccountable, capricious, and cruel ^ But now that I 
know what you have told me, is there no httle chink 
through which day pierces > Supposing him to have 
disappeared of his own act, is not his disappearance more 
accountable and less cruel ^ The fact of his having just 
parted from your ward, is in itself a sort of reason for his 
going away It does not make his m 3 ^stenous departure 
the less cruel to me, it is true , but it relieves it of cruelty 
to her ” 

Mr Grewgious could not but assent to this 

And even as to me,” continued Jasper, still pursuing 
the new track, with ardour, and, as he did so, brightening 
with hope “ he knew that you were coming to me , he 
knew that you were intrusted to tell me what you have 
told me if your doing so has awakened a new tram of 
thought in my perplexed mind, it reasonably follows that, 
from the same premises, he might have foreseen the 
inferences that I should draw Grant that he did foresee 
them , and even the cruelty to me — and who am 1 1 — 
John Jasper, Music Master, vanishes I ” — 

Once more, Mr Grewgious could not but assent to 
this 

I have had my distrusts, and terrible distrusts they 
^have been,” said Jasper, “but your disclosure, over- 
' powering as it was at first — ^showing me that my own dear 
boy had had a great disappointing reservation from me, 
who so fondly loved him, kindles hope withm me You 
do not extinguish it when I state it, but admit it to be a 
reasonable hope I begin to believe it possible ” here 
he clasped his hands* “that he may have disappeared 
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from among us of his own accord, and that he may yet be 

alive and well ” 

Mr Crisparkle came in at the moment To whom Mr 
Jasper repeated — 

“ I begin to believe it possible that he may have disap- 
peared of his own accord, and may yet be alive and w’^ell ” 

Mr Crisparkle^ taking a seat, and inquiring “Why 
so ^ ” Mr Jasper repeated the arguments he had just set 
forth If they had been less plausible than they were, the 
good Minor Canon’s mind would have been in a state of 
preparation to receive them, as exculpatory of his unfor- 
tunate pupil But he, too, did really attach great impor- 
tance to the lost young man’s having been, so immediately 
before his disappearance, placed in a new and embarrass- 
ing relation towards every one acquainted with his projects 
and affairs, and the fact seemed to him to present the 
question in a new light 

“ I stated to Mr Sapsea, when we waited on him,” said 
Jasper as he really had done “ that there was no quarrel 
or difference between the two young men at their last 
meeting We all know that their first meeting was unfor- 
tunately very far from amicable, but all went smoothly 
and quietly when they were last together at my house 
My dear boy was not in his usual spirits , he was depressed 
— I noticed that — ^and I am bound henceforth to dwell 
upon the circumstance the more, now that I know there 
was a special reason for hjis being depressed a reason, 
moreover, which may possibly have induced him to 
absent himself ” 

“ I pray to Heaven it may turn out so I ” exclaimed 
Mr Crisparkle 

“7 pray to Hea-^en it may turn out sol” repeated 
Jasper “You know — and Mr Grewgious should now 
know likewise — ^that I took a great prepossession against 
Mr Neville Landless, arising out of his furious conduct 
on that first occasion You know that I came to you, 
extremely apprehensive, on my dear boy’s behalf, of his 
mad violence You know that I even entered in my 
Diary, and showed the entry to you, that I had dark 
forebodings against him Mr Grewgious ought to be 
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possessed of the whole case He shall not, through any 
suppression of mine, be informed of a part of it and kept 
m Ignorance of another part of it I wish him to be good 
enough to understand that the communication he has 
made to me has hopefully influenced my mind, in spite of 
its having been, before this mysterious occurrence took 
place, profoundly impressed against youj^g Landless ” 

This fairness troubled the Minor Canon much He 
felt that he was not as open in his own dealing He 
charged against himself reproachfully that he had sup- 
pressed, so far, the two points of a second strong outbreak 
of temper against Edwin Drood on the part of Neville, and 
of the passion of jealousy having, to his own certain knowl- 
edge, flamed up m Neville’s breast against him He was 
convinced of Neville’s innocence of any part in the ugly 
disappearance , and yet so many little circumstances com- 
bined so wofully against him, that he dreaded to add 
two more to their cumulative weight He was among the 
truest of men , but he had been balancing in his mind, 
much to its distress, whether his volunteering to tell these 
two fragments of truth, at this time, would not be tanta- 
mount to a piecing together of falsehood m the place of 
truth 

However, here was a model before him He hesitated 
no longer Addressing Mr Grewgious, as one placed in 
authority by the revelation he had brought to bear on the 
mystery (and surpassingly Angular Mr Grewgious became 
when he found himseK m that unexpected position), Mr 
Cnsparkle bore his testimony to Mr Jasper’s strict sense 
of justice, and, expressing his absolute confidence in the 
complete clearance of his pupil from the least taint of 
suspicion, sooner or later, avowed that his confidence m 
that young gentleman had been formed, m spite of his 
confidential knowledge that his temper was of the hottest 
and fiercest, and that it was directly incensed against Mr 
Jasper’s nephew, by the circumstance of his romantically 
supposing himself to be enamoured of the same young 
lady The sanguine reaction manifest in Mr Jasper was 
proof even against this unlooked-for declaration It 
turned him paler , but he repeated that he would cling m 
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the hope he had derived from Mr Grewgious , and that 
if no trace of his dear boy were found, leading to the 
dreadful inference that he had been made away with, he 
would cherish until the last stretch of possibility the idea 
that he might have absconded of his ov^m wild will 

Now, It fell out that Mr Cnsparkie, going away from 
this conference still very uneasy in his mind, and very 
much troubled on behalf of the young man whom he held 
as a kind of prisoner in his own house, took a memorable 
night walk 

He walked to Cloisterham Weir 

He often did so, and consequently there was nothing 
remarkable m his footsteps tending that way But the pre-* 
occupation of his mind so hindered him from planning any 
walk, or taking heed of the objects he passed, that his first 
consciousness of being near the Weir, was deiived from the 
sound of the falling water close at hand 

How did I come here I ” was his first thought, as he 
stopped. 

“ Why did I come here ^ was his second 

Then, he stood intently listening to the water A famil- 
iar passage in his reading, about airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names, rose so unbidden to his ear, that he put it 
from him ViUth his hand, as if it were tangible 

It was starlight. The Weir was full two miles above 
the spot to which the young men had repaired to watch 
the storm. No search had been made up here, for the 
tide had been running strongly down, at that time of the 
night of Christmas Eve, and the likeliest places for the dis- 
covery of a body, if a fatal accident had happened under 
such Circumstances, ^11 lay— both when the tide ebbed, 
and when it flowed agam—between that spot and the sea* 
The water came over the Weir, with its usual sound on a 
cold starlight night, and httle could be seen of it, jet Mr 
Cnsparkie had a strange idea that something unusual hung 
about the place* 

He reasoned with himself* What was it? Where was 
It ? Put it to the proof Which sense did it address ? 

No sense reported anything unusual there* He listened 
again, and his sense of hearing again checked the water 
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coming over the Weir, with its usual sound on a cold star- 
light night 

Knowing very well that the mystery with which his mind 
was occupied, might of itself give the place this haunted 
air, he strained those hawk’s eyes of his for the correction 
of his sight He got closer to the Weir, and peered at its 
well-known posts and timbers Nothing \n the least unus- 
ual was remotely shadowed forth But he resohed that 
he would come back early in the morning 

The Weir ran through his broken sleep, all night, and 
he was back again at sunrise It was a bnef frosty morn- 
ing The whole composition before him, when he stood 
where he had stood last night, was clearly discernible m 
its minutest details He had surveyed it closely for some 
minutes, and was about to withdraw his eyes, when they 
were attracted keenly to one spot 

He turned his back upon the Weir and looked far away 
at the sky, and at the earth, and then looked again at that 
one spot It caught his sight again immediately, and he 
concentrated his vision upon it He could not lose it 
now, though it was but such a speck in the landscape 
It fascinated his sight His hands began plucking off 
his coat For it struck him that at that spot — a comer 
of the Weir — something glistened, which did not move 
and come o’ver with the glistening water-drops, but re- 
mained stationary 

He assured himself of this, he threw off his clothes, he 
plunged into the icy water, and swam for the spot Climb- 
ing the timbers, he took from them, caught among their 
interstices by its chain, a gold watch, bearing engraved 
upon Its back E D 

He brought the watch to the bank, swam to the Weir 
again, climbed it, and dived off He knew every hole and 
comer of all the depths, and dived and dived and dived, until 
he could bear the cold no more His notion was, that he 
would find the body, he only found a shirt-pm sticking in 
some mud and ooze 

With these discoveries he returned to Cloisterham, and, 
taking Neville Landless with him, went straight to the 
Mayor. Mr Jasper was sent for, iJie watch and shixt-pin 
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were identified, Neville was detained, and the wildest frenzy 
and fatuity of evil report rose against him He was of that 
vindictive and violent nature, that but for his poor sister, 
who alone Had influence over him, and out of whose sight 
he was never to be trusted, he would be in the daily com- 
mission of murder Before coming to England he had 
caused to be whipped to death sundry “ Natives ” — no- 
madic persons, encamping now m Asia, now in Africa, now 
m the West Indies, and now at the North Pole — ^vaguely 
supposed in Cloisterham to be always black, always of 
great virtue, always calling themselves Me, and everybody 
else Massa or Missie (according to sex), and always read- 
ing tracts of the obscurest meaning, in broken English, but 
always accurately understanding them in the purest mother 
tongue He had nearly brought Mrs Crisparkle^s grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave (Those original expres- 
sions were Mr Sapsea^s ) He had repeatedly said he would 
have Mr Crisparkle’s life He had repeatedly said he would 
have everybody’s life, and become m effect the last man 
He had been brought down to Cloisterham, from Lon- 
don, by an eminent Philanthropist, and why > Because that 
Philanthropist had expressly declared “ I owe it to my 
fellow-creatures that he should be, m the words of Ben- 
THAM, where he is the cause of the greatest danger to the 
smallest number ” 

These dropping shots from the blimderbusses of blun- 
derheadedness might not have hit him in a vital place 
But he had to stand against a trained and well-directed 
fire of arms of precision too He had notoriously threat- 
ened the lost young man, and had, according to the show 
mg of his own faithful |i^iend and tutor who strove so hard 
for him, a cause of better animosity (created by himself, 
and stated by himseOTagarnst that ill-starred fellow He 
had armed him^eM-'^athah offensive weapon for the fatal 
night, and £ad gone off ^rly in the morning, after mak- 
ing preparations for departure He had been found with 
traces of blood on him , truly, they might have been wholly 
caused as he represented, but they might not, also On 
a search-warrant being isst^ed for the exammation of his 
room, clothes, and so fortl^, it was discovered that he had 
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destroyed all his papers, and rearranged all his posses- 
sions, on the very afternoon of the disappearance The 
watch found at the Weir was challenged by the jei^eller as 
one he had wound and set for Edwin Drood, at twenty 
minutes past two on that same afternoon , and it had run 
down, before being cast into the water, and it was the 
jeweller^s positive opinion that it had ne\^r been re-woxmd 
This would justify the hypothesis that the watch was taken 
from him not long after he left Mr Jasper’s house at mid- 
night, in company with the last person seen with him, and 
that it had been throwm away after being retained some 
hours Why thrown away> If he had been murdered, 
and so artfully disfigured, or concealed, or both, as that 
the murderer hoped identification to be impossible, except 
from something that he wore, assuredly the murderer 
would seek to remove from the body the most lasting, the 
best known, and the most easily recognizable, things upon 
it Those things would be the watch and shirt-pm As 
to his opportunities of casting them into the river , if he 
were the object of these suspicions, they were easy For, 
he had been seen by many persons, wandering about on 
that side of the city — indeed on all sides of it — in a miser- 
able and seemingly half-distracted manner As to the 
choice of the spot, obviously such criminating evidence 
had better take its chance of being found anywhere, rather 
than upon himself, or in his possession Concerning the 
reconciliatory nature of the appointed meeting between 
the two young men, very little could be made of that in 
young Landless’s favour, for it distinctly appeared that 
the meeting originated, not with him, but with Mr Cri- 
sparkle, and that it had been urged on by Mr Cnsparkle , 
and who could say how unwillmgl}, or m what ill-condi- 
tioned mood, his enforced pupil had gone to it^ The 
more his case was looked into, the weaker it became in 
every point Even the broad suggestion that the lost 
young man had absconded, was rendered additionally 
improbable on the showing of the young lady from 
whom he had so lately parted, for, what did she say, 
with great earnestness and sorrow, when interrogated? 
That he had, expressly and enthusiastically, planned with 
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her, that he would await the arrival of her guardian, Mr 
Grewgious And yet, be it observed, he disappeared 
before that gentleman appeared 
On the suspicions thus urged and supported, Neville was 
detained, and re-detained, and the search was pressed on 
every hand, and Jasper laboured night and day But noth- 
ing more was fo^nd No discovery being made, which 
proved the lost man to be dead, it at length became neces- 
sary to release the person suspected of heaving made away 
with him Neville was set at large Then, a consequence 
ensued which Mr, Cnsparkle had too well foreseen 
Neville must leave the place, for the place shunned 
him and cast him out Even had it not been so, the 
dear old china shepherdess would have worried herself 
to death with fears for her son, and with general trepida- 
tion occasioned by their having such an inmate Even 
had that not been so, the authority to which the Minor 
Canon deferred officially, would have settled the point 
“ Mr Cnsparkle,’’ quoth the Dean, ‘‘ human justice may 
err, but it must act according to its lights The days of 
taking sanctuary are past This young man must not take 
sanctuary with us ” 

You mean that he must leave my house, sir ^ ” 

“ Mr Cnsparkle,” returned the prudent Dean, “ I claim 
no authority m your house I merely confer with you, on 
the painful necessity you find yourself under, of depriving 
this young man of the great advantages of your counsel 
and instruction ” 

It is very lamentable, sir,” Mr Cnsparkle represented. 
Very much so,” the Dean assented 

And if It be a necessity ” Mr Cnsparkle faltered 

As you unfortunately find it to be,” returned the Dean 
Mr Cnsparkle bowed submissively » ‘‘ It is hard to pre- 
judge his case, sir, but I am sensible that ” 

^‘Just so Perfectly, As you say, Mr Cnsparkle,” 
interposed the Dean, nodding his head smoothly, there 
IS nothing else to be done No doubt, no doubt There 
IS no alternative, as your good sense has discovered ” 

I am entirely satisfi^ of his perfect innocence, eir, 
nevertheless.” 
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We-e-ell ^ ” said the Dean, in a more confidential tone, 
and slightly glancing around him, “ I would not say so, 
generally Not generally Enough of suspicion attaches 
to him to— no, I think I would not say so, generally.” 

Mr Crisparkle bowed again 
It does not become us, perhaps,” pursued the Dean, 
be partisans Not partisans We| clergy keep our 
hearts warm and our heads cool, and we hold a judicious 
middle course ” 

“ I hope you do not object, sir, to my having stated in 
public, emphatically, that he will reappear here, whenever 
any new suspicion may be awakened, or any new circum*» 
stance may come to light m this extraordma^ matter ^ ” 

‘‘ Not at all,” returned the Dean And yet, do you 
know, I don’t think,” with a very nice and neat emphasis 
on those two words I dori^t think I would state it, em- 
phatically State It ^ Ye-e-esI But emphatically > No-0-0 
I think not In point of fact, Mr Crisparkle, keeping our 
hearts warm and our heads cool, we clergy need do nothing 
emphatically ” 

So Minor Canon Row knew Neville Landless no more , 
and he went whithersoever he ivould, or could, with a 
blight upon his name and fame 

It was not until then that John Jasper silently resumed 
his place in the choir Haggard and red-eyed, his hopes 
plainly had deserted him, his sanguine mood was gone, 
and all his worst misgivings had come back A day or 
two afterwards, while unrobing, he took his Diary from a 
pocket of his coat, turned the leaves, and with an impres- 
sive look, and without one spoken word, handed this entry 
to Mr Crisparkle to read — 

My dear boy is murdered. The discovery of the watch 
and shirt-pm convinces me that he was murdered that 
night, and that his jewellery was taken from him to pre- 
vent identification by its means All the delusive hopes 
I had founded on his separation from his betrothed wife, 
I give to the winds They perish before this fatal discov- 
ery I now swear, and record the oath on this page, That 
I nevermore will discuss this mystery with any human 
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creature until I hold the clue to it m my hand That I 
never will relax in my secrecy or in my search That I 
will fasten the cnme of the murder of my dear dead boy 
upon the murderer And, That I devote myself to his 
struction ” 


> CHAPTER XVII 

PHILANTHROPY, PROFESSIONAL AND UNPROFESSIONAL 

Pull half a year had come and gone, and Mr Crisparkle 
sat m a waiting-room in the London chief offices of the 
Haven of Philanthropy, until he could have audience of 
Mr Honeythunder 

In his college days of athletic exercises, Mr Crisparkle 
had known professors of the Noble Art of fisticuffs, and had 
attended two or three of their gloved gatherings He 
had now an opportunity of observing that as to the phreno- 
logical formation of the backs of their heads, the Professing 
Philanthropists were imcommonly like the Pugilists In 
the development of all those^ organs which constitute, or 
attend, a propensity to “ pitch into ’’ your fellow-creatures, 
the Philanthropists were remarkably favoured There 
were several Professors passing in and out, with exactly 
the aggressive air upon them of being ready for a turn-up 
with any Novice who might happen to be on hand, that 
Mr Crisparkle well remembered in the circles of the 
Fancy Preparations were in progress for a moral little 
Mill somewhere on the rural circuit, and other Professors 
were backing this or that Heavy-weight as good for such 
or such speech-making hits, so very much after the man- 
ner of the sporting publicans, that the intended Resolu- 
tions might have been Rounds In an official manager 
of these displays much celebrated for his platform tactics, 
Mr Crisparkle recognized (in a suit of black) the counter- 
part of a deceased benefactor of his species, an eminent 
public character, once known to fame as Frosty-faced 
Fogo, who in days of yore superintended the formation of 
the magic circle with the ropes and stakes There were 
only three conditions of resemblance wanting between 
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these Professors and those Firstly, the Philanthropists 
were m very bad training much too fleshy, and present- 
ing, both in face and figure, a superabundance of what is 
known to Pugilistic Experts as Suet Puddmg Secondly, 
the Philanthropists had not the good temper of the Pu- 
gilists, and used worse language Thirdly, their fighting 
code stood in great need of revision, as dmpowering them 
not only to bore their man to the ropes, but to bore him to 
the confines of distraction , also to hit him when he was 
down, hit him anywhere and anyhow, kick him, stamp 
upon him, gouge him, and maul him behind his back with- 
out mercy In these last particulars the Professors of the 
Noble Art were much nobler than the Professors of Phi- 
lanthropy 

Mr Crisparkle was so completely lost m musing on these 
similarities and dissimilarities, at the same time watch- 
ing the crowd which came and went by, always, as it 
seemed, on errands of antagonistically snatching some- 
thing from somebody, and never giving anything to any- 
body, that his name was called before he heard it On 
his at length responding, he was shown by a miserably 
shabby and imderpaid stipendiary Philanthropist (who 
could hardly have done worse if he had taken service with 
a declared enemy of the human race) to Mr Honeythun- 
der’s room 

“ Sir,’^ said Mr Honeythunder, in his tremendous voice, 
like a schoolmaster issuing orders to a boy of whom he 
had a bad opinion, “ sit down ’’ 

Mr Crisparkle seated himself 

Mr Honeythunder having signed the remaining few 
score of a few thousand circulars, calling upon a corre- 
sponding number of families without means to come for- 
ward, stump up instantly, and be Philanthropists, or go 
to the Devil, another shabby stipendiary Philanthropist 
(highly disinterested, if in earnest) gathered these into a 
basket and walked off with them 

‘‘ Now, Mr Crisparkle,” said Mr Honeythunder, turn- 
ing his chair half round towards him when they were alone, 
and squaring his arms with his hands on his knees, and 
teis brows Imitted, as if he added, I am going to make 
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short work of you ‘‘ Now, Mr Cnsparkle, we entertain 
different views, you and I, sir, of the sanctity of human 
life” 

‘‘Do we ^ ’’ returned the Minor Canon 
“ We do, sir ’’ 

“Might I ask you,” said the Minor Canon “what are 
your views on th^t subject ? ” 

“ That human life is a thing to be held sacred, sir ” 
“Might I ask you,” pursued the Minor Canon as 
before “what you suppose to be my views on that 
subject > ” 

“ By George, sir I ” returned the Philanthropist, squar- 
ing his arms still more, as he frowned on Mr Cnsparkle 
“ they are best known to yourself ” 

“ Readily admitted But you began by saying that we 
took different views, you know Therefore (or you could 
not say so) you must have set up some views as mine 
Pray, what views have you set up as mine ^ ” 

“ Here is a man — and a young man,” said Mr Honey- 
thunder, as if that made the matter infinitely worse, and 
he could have easily borne the loss of an old one, “ swept 
off the face of the earth by a deed of violence What do 
you call that ^ ” 

“ Murder,” said the Minor Canon 
“ What do you call the doer of that deed, sir? ” 

“ A murderer,” said the Minor Canon 
“lam glad to hear you admit so much, sir,” retorted 
Mr Hone 3 rthunder, in his most offensive manner “ and I 
candidly tell you that I didn’t expect it ” Here he lowered 
heavily at Mr Cnsparkle again 

“ Be so good as to explain what you mean by those very 
unjustifiable expressions ” 

“ I don’t sit We, sir,” returned the Philanthropist, rais- 
ing his voice to a roar, “ to be browbeaten ” 

“ As the only other person present, no one can possibly 
know that better than I do,” returned the Minor Canon 
very quietly “ But I interrupt your explanation ” 

“ Murder 1 ” proceeded Mr Honeythunder, m a kind of 
boisterous reverie, with his platform folding of his arms, 
and his platform nod of abhorrent reflection after each 
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short sentiment of a word “Bloodshed! Abell Cam! I 
hold no terms with Cain I repudiate with a shudder the 
red hand when it is offered me 

Instead of instantly leaping into his chair and cheering 
himself hoarse, as the Brotherhood in public meeting 
assembled would mfalhbly have done on this cue, Mr 
Crisparkie merely reversed the quiet crossing of his legs, 
and said mildly “ Don’t let me interrupt your explanation 
— ^when you begin it ” ^ 

“The Commandments say, no murder NO murder, 
sir 1 ” proceeded Mr Hone 3 rthunder, platformaily pausing 
as if he took Mr Crisparkie to task for having distinctly 
asserted that they said You may do a little murder, and 
then leave off 

“ And they also say, you shall bear no false witness,” 
observed Mr Crisparkie 

“ Enough t ” bellowed Mr Honeythunder, with a solem- 
nity and severity that would have brought the house down 
at a meeting, “ E — e — nough I My late wards being now 
of age, and I being released from a trust which I can- 
not contemplate without a thrill of horror, there are the 
accounts which you have undertaken to accept on their 
behalf, and there is a statement of the balance which you 
have undertaken to receive, and which you cannot receive 
too soon And let me tell you, sir, I wish that, as a man 
and a Minor Canon, you were better emplo>ed,” with a 
nod “Better emploj^ed,” with another nod “Bet — ter 
em — ^ployed ! ” with another and the three nods added up 

Mr Crisparkie rose , a little heated in the face, but with 
perfect command of himself 

“ Mr Honeythunder,” he said, taking up the papers 
referred to “ my being better or worse employed than I 
am at present is a matter of taste and opinion You might 
think me better employed in enrolling myself a member of 
your Society ” 

“ Ay, indeed, sir 1 ” retorted Mr Honeythunder, shaking 
his head in a threatening manner It would have been 
better for you if you had done that long ago 1 ” 

“ I think otherwise ” 

“ Or,” said Mr Honeythunder, shaking his head again, 
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“ I might think one of your profession better employed in ^ 
devoting himself to the discovery and punishment of guilt 
than m leaving that duty to be undertaken by a layman 

I may regard my profession from a point of view 
which teaches me that its first duty is towards those who 
are in necessity and tribulation, who are desolate and 
oppressed/’ said^ Mr Crisparkle “ However, as I have 
quite clearly satisfied myself that it is no part of my pro- 
fession to make professions, I say no more of that But 
I owe it to Mr Neville, and to Mr Neville’s sister (and in 
a much lower degree to myself), to say to you that I know 
I was in the full possession and understanding of Mr 
Neville’s mind and heart at the time of this occurrence , 
and that, without in the least colouring or concealing what 
was to be deplored in him and required to be corrected, I 
feel certain that his tale is true Feeling that certainty, I 
befriend him, As long as that certainty shall last, I will 
befriend him And if any consideration could shake me 
m this resolve, I should be so ashamed of myself for my 
meanness, that no man’s good opinion — no, nor no woman’s 
— so gamed, could compensate me for the loss of my 
own ” 

Good fellow I manly fellow I And he was so modest, too 
There was no more self-assertion in the Minor Canon than 
m the schoolboy who had stood in the breezy playing-fields 
keeping a wicket He was simply and staunchly true to 
his duty alike in the large case and in the small So all 
true souls ever are So every true soul ever was, ever is, 
and ever will be There is nothing little to the really 
great in spirit * 

“ Then who do you make out did the deed ^ ” asked Mr 
Hone 3 rthunder, turning on him abruptly 

** Heaven forbid,” said Mr Crisparkle, “ that in my 
desire to clear one man I should lightly criminate another 1 
I accuse no one ” 

Tcha t ” ejaculated Mr Honeythunder, with great dis- 
gust, for this was by no means the principle on which 
the Philanthropic Brotherhood usually proceeded ** And, 
sir, you are not a disinterested witness, we must bear in 
mmd ” 
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How am I an interested one ? ” inquired Mr Cnsparkle, 
smiling mnocentiy, at a loss to imagine 

“ There was a certain stipend, sir, paid to you for your 
pupil, which may have warped your judgment a bit,’^ said 
Mr Hone5^under, coarsely 

“Perhaps I expect to retain it stilP^* Mr Cnsparkle 
returned, enlightened , “ do you mean thatitoo ^ ” 

“Well, sir,’’ returned the professional Philanthropist, 
getting up and thrusting his hands doi\n into his trousers 
pockets, “ I don’t go^about measuring people for caps If 
-people find I have anj^ about me that fit ’em, they can put 
’em on and wear ’em, if they like That’s their lookout , 
not mine ” 

Mr Cnsparkle eyed him with a just indignation, and 
took him to task thus* — 

“ Mr Honeythunder, I hoped when I came in here that 
I might be under nomecessity of commenting on the intro- 
duction of platform manners or platform manoeuvres among 
the decent forbearances of private life But you have gi\en 
me such a specimen of-both, that I should be a fit subject 
for both if I remained silent respecting them They are 
detestable ” 

“ They don’t suit you^ I dare say, sir ” 

“ They are,” repeated » Mr Cnsparkle, without noticmg 
the interruption, “ detestable They violate equally the 
justice that should belong to Christians, and the restraints 
that should belong to gentlemen You assume a great 
crime to have been committed by one -whom I, acquainted 
with the attendant circumstances, and having numerous 
reasons on my side, devoutly believe to be innocent of it 
Because I differ from you on that vital point, what is your 
platform resource ^ Instantly to turn upon me, charging 
that I have no sense of the enormity of the crime itself, 
but am Its aider and abettor ! So, another time — ^taking 
me as representing y^ur opponent m other cases — ^you set 
up a platform credulity^, lavmoved and seconded and car- 
ried-unanimously profession of faith in some ridiculous de- 
lusion or mischievous imposition I dechne to believe it, 
and you fall back upon your platform resource of proclaim- 
ing that I believe nothing , that because I will not bow 
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down to a false God of your making, I deny the true God ? 
Another time you make the platform discovery that War 
IS a calamity, and you propose to abolish it by a string of 
twisted resolutions tossed into the air like the tail of a 
kite I do not admit the discovery to be yours in the least, 
and I have not a gram of faith in your remedy Again, 
your platform .esource of representing me as revelling m 
the horrors of a battle-field like a fiend incarnate t Another 
time, in another of your undiscriminating platform rushes, 
you would punish the sober for the drunken 1 claim con- 
sideration for the comfort, convenience, and refreshment 
of the sober , and you presently make platform proclama- 
tion that I have a depraved desire to turn Heaven’s crea- 
tures into swine and wild beasts • In all such cases your 
movers, and your seconders, and your supporters—your 
regular Professors of all degrees, run amuck like so many 
mad Malays , habitually attributing the lowest and basest 
motives with the utmost recklessness (let me call your 
attention to a recent instance in yourself for which you 
should blush), and quoting figures which you know to be 
as wilfully one-sided as a statement of any complicated ac- 
count that should be all Creditor side and no Debtor, or 
all Debtor side and no Creditor Therefore it is, Mr 
Honeythimder, that I consider the platform a sufficiently 
bad example and a sufficiently bad school, even in public 
life , but hold that, carried into private life, it becomes an 
unendurable nuisance ’’ 

These are strong words, sirj ” exclaimed the Philan- 
thropist 

“ I hope so,” said Mr Cnsparkle * Good-mormng ” 

He walked out of the Haven at a great rate, but soon 
fell into his regular brisk pace, and soon had a smile upon 
his face as he went along, wondering what the china shep- 
herdess would have said if she had seen him pounding Mr 
Honeythunder in the late little lively affair For Mr Cri- 
sparkle had just enough of harmless vanity to hope that he 
had hit hard, and to glow with tho belief that ho had 
trimmed the Philanthropic jacket pretty handsomely 

He took himself to Staple Inn, but not to ? J T, and 
Mr Grewgious Full many a creaking slaur he climbed 
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before he reached some attic rooms m a corner, turned the 
latch of their unbolted door, and stood beside the table of 
Neville Landless 

An air of retreat and solitude hung about the rooms and 
about their inhabitant He was much worn, and so were 
they Their sloping ceilings, cumbrous rusty locks and 
grates, and heavy wooden bins and beams, ^slowly moulder- 
ing withal, bad a prisonous look, and he had the haggard 
face of a prisoner Yet the sunlight shone in at the ugly 
garret-window, which had a penthouse to itself thrust out 
among the tiles , and on the cracked and smoke-blackened 
parapet beyond, some of the deluded sparrows of the place 
rheumaticaily hopped, like little feathered cripples who 
had left their crutches in their nests , and there was a play 
of Imng leaves at hand that changed the air, and made 
an imperfect sort of music in it that >?vouid have been 
melody in the country 

The rooms vrere sparely furnished, but with good store 
of books Everj^thmg expressed the abode of a poor stu- 
dent That Mr Cnsparkle had been either chooser, 
lender, or donor of the books, or that he combined the 
three characters, might have been easily seen m the 
friendly beam of his eyes upon them as he entered 

“ How goes It, Neville ^ ” 

“I am m good heart, Mr Cnsparkle, and working 
away ” 

I wish your eyes were not quite so large and not quite 
so bright,” said the Minor Canon, slowly releasing the 
hand he had taken in his 

<< They brighten at the sight of you,” returned Neville 

If you were to fall away from me, they would soon be 
dull enough ” 

<< Rally, rally I ” urged the other, m a stimulating tone 
“ Fight for It, Neville ! ” 

** If I were dying, I feel as if a word from you would 
rally me , if my pulse had stopped, I feel as if your touch 
vrould make it beat again,” said Neville But I have 
rallied, and am doing famously ” 

Mr Cnsparkle turned him with his face a little more 
towards the light 
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‘‘ I want to see a ruddier touch here, Neville,” he saic^ 
indicating his own healthy cheek by way of pattern “ I 
want more sun to shine upon you ” 

Neville drooped suddenly, as he replied in a lowered 
voice “I am not hardy enough for that, yet I may 
become so, but I cannot bear it yet If you had gone 
through those Cloisterham streets as I did, if you had 
seen, as I did, those averted eyes, and the better sort of 
people silently giving me too much room to pass, that I 
might not touch them or come near them, you wouldn’t 
think It quite unreasonable that I cannot go about in the 
daylight ” 

My poor fellow ' ” said the Minor Canon, m a tone so 
purely sympathetic that the young man caught his hand, 
“ I never said it was unreasona&e , never thought so 
But I should hke you to do it ” 

‘‘ And that would give me the strongest motive to do it 
But I cannot yet I cannot persuade myself that the eyes 
of even the stream of strangers I pass in this vast city look 
at me without suspicion I feel marked and tainted, even 
when I go out — as I do only — at night But the dark- 
ness covers me then, and I take courage from it ” 

Mr Cnsparkle laid a hand upon his shoulder, and stood 
looking down at him 

^‘If I could have changed my name,” said Neville, “I 
would have done so But as you wisely pointed out to me, 
I can’t do that, for it would look like guilt If I could 
have gone to some distant place, I might have found relief 
in that, but the thing is not to be thought of, for the same 
reason Hiding and escaping would be the construction 
in either case It seems a little hard to be so tied to a 
stake, and innocent , but I don’t complain ” 

“ And you must expect no miracle to help you, Neville,” 
said Mr Cnsparkle, compassionately 
‘‘No, sir, I know that The ordinary fulness of time 
and circumstances is all I have to trust to ” 

“ It will right you at last, Neville ” 

“ So I believe, and I hope I may live to know it ” 

But perceiving that the despondent mood into which 
he was falling cast a shadow on the Minor Canon, and (it 
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may be) feeling that the broad hand upon his shoulder 
was not then quite as steady as its own natural strength 
had rendered it when it first touched him just now, he 
brightened and said — 

‘^Excellent circumstances for study, anyhow t and you 
know, Mr Cnsparkle, w^hat need I have of study m all 
ways Not to mention that you ha\e advised me to study 
for the difficult profession of the law, specially, and that of 
course I am guiding myself by the ad\ice of such a friend 
and helper Such a good friend and helper ^ ” 

He took the fortifying hand from his shoulder, and 
kissed It Mr Cnsparkle beamed at the books, but not so 
brightly as when he had entered 

“ I gather from your silence on the subject that my late 
guardian is adverse, Mr Cnsparkle ^ ” 

The Minor Canon answered “ Your late guardian is a 
— a most unreasonable person, and it signifies nothing to 
any reasonable person whether he is ad\ersQ, or perverse, 
or reverse ’’ 

Well for me that I have enough with economy to h\e 
upon,” sighed Ne\ille, half wearil} and half cheerily, 
while I wait to be learned, and w^ait to be righted ! Else 
I might have proven the proverb, that while the grass 
grows the steed starves ’ ” 

He opened some books as he said it, and was soon im- 
mersed m their interleaved and annotated passages , while 
Mr Cnsparkle sat beside him, expounding, correcting, 
and advising TSe Minor Canon’s Cathedral duties 
made these visits of his difficult to accomplish, and only 
to be compassed at intervals of many weeks But they 
were as serviceable as they were precious to Neville 
Landless 

When they had got through such studies as they had m 
hand, they stood leaning on the wmdow-sill, and looking 
down upon the patch of garden “ Next week,” said Mr 
Cnsparkle, “ you will cease to be alone, and will have a 
devoted companion ” 

^‘And yet,” returned Neville, ‘‘this seems an uncon- 
genial place to bring my sister to ” 

“ I don’t think so,” said the Minor Canon “ There is 
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duty to be done here , and there are womanly feeling, 

sense, and courage wanted here ” 

meant, explained Neville, “that the surroundings 
are so dull and unwomanly, and that Helena can have no 
suitable friend or society here ” 

“You have only to remember,” said Mr Cnsparkle, 
“that you are here yourself, and that she has to draw you 
into the sunlight ” 

They were silent for a little while, and then Mr Cn- 
sparkle began anew 

“When we first spoke together, Neville, you told me 
that your sister had risen out of the disadvantages of 
your past lives as superior to you as the tower of Cloister- 
ham Cathedral is higher than the chimneys of Minor 
Canon Comer Do you remember that ^ ” 

“ Right well * ” 

“I was inclined to think it at the time an enthusiastic 
flight No matter what I think it now What I would 
emphasize is, that under the head of Pride your sister is 
a great and opportune example to you ” 

“ Under all heads that are included in the composition 
of a fine character, she is ” 

“ Say so , but take this one Your sister has learnt how 
to govern what is proud in her nature She can dominate 
It even when it is wounded through her sympathy with you 
No doubt she has suffered deeply in those same streets 
where you suffered deeply No doubt her life is darkened 
by the cloud that darkens yours But bending her pnde 
into a grand composure that is not haughty or aggressive, 
but IS a sustained confidence m you and m the tmth, she 
has won her way through those 'streets until she passes 
along them as high m the general respect as any one who 
treads them Every day and hour of her life since Edwin 
Brood’s disappearance, she has faced malignity and folly — 
for you — ^as only a brave nature well directed can So it will 
be with her to the end Another and weaker kind of pride 
might sink broken-hearted, but never such a pride as hers 
which knows no shrinking, and can get no mastery over her ” 
The pale cheek beside faim flushed under the compan-* 
son, and the hint implied in it 
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** I will do all I can to imitate her,” said Neville 

so, and be a truly brave man, as she is a truly 
brave woman,” answered Mr Cnsparkle, stoutly It is 
growing dark Will you go my way -with me, when it is 
quite dark^ Mind ! it is not I who wait for darkness ” 
Neville replied, that he would accompany him directly 
But Mr, CnsparMe said he had a moment’s call to make 
on Mr Grewgious as an act of courtes} , and would run 
across to that gentleman’s chambers, and rejom Neville on 
ms own doorstep, if he would come down there to meet 
him 

Mr Grewgious, bolt upright as usual, sat taking his 
wine in the dusk at his open w^mdow , his wineglass and 
decanter on the round table at his elbow , himself and his 
legs on the wmdow-seat , only one hinge in his whole body, 
like a bootjack 

‘‘How do you do, reverend sir^^said Mr Grewgious, 
with abundant offers of hospitalitj., which were as cordially 
declined as made “ And how is your charge getting on 
over the way in the set that I had the pleasure of recom^ 
mending to you as vacant and eligible ^ ” 

Mr Cnsparkle replied suitably 

“ I am glad you approve of them,” said Mr Grewgious, 
“ because I entertain a sort of fancy for having him under 
my eye ” 

As Mr Grewgious had to turn his eye up considerably 
before he could see the chambers, the phrase was to be 
taken figuratively and not hterally 

“ And how did you leave Mr Jasper, reverend sir^ ” said 
Mr, Grewgious 

Mr Cnsparkle had left him pretty well 
“ And where did you leave Mr Jasper, reverend sir ? ” 
Mr Cnsparkle had left him at Cloisterham 
“ And when did you leave Mr Jasper, reverend sir ^ ’ 
That morning 

“ Umps * ” said Mr Grewgious “ He didn’t say he was 
coming, perhaps ^ ” 

“ Coming where ^ ” 

“ Anywhere, for instance ^ ” said Mr Grewgious 
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Because here he is,'^ said Mr Grewgious, who had 
asked all these questions, with his preoccupied glance 
directed out at window And he don’t look agreeable, 
does he ^ ” 

Mr Crisparkle was craning towards the window, when 
Mr Grewgious added — 

If you will kindly step round here behind me, in the 
gloom of the room, and will cast your eye at the second- 
floor landing window in yonder house, I think you will 
hardly fail to see a slinking individual in whom I recognize 
our local friend ” 

“ You are right ’ ” cried Mr Crisparkle 
“ limps 1 ” said Mr Grewgious Then he added, turn- 
ing his face so abruptly that his head nearly came into 
collision with Mr Crisparkle’s “ What should you say that 
our local friend was up to ^ ” 

The last passage he had been shown in the Diary re- 
turned on Mr Cnsparkle’s mind with the force of a strong 
recoil, and he asked Mr Grewgious if he thought it possi- 
ble that Neville was to be harassed by the keeping of a 
watch upon him ^ 

A watch ? ” repeated Mr Grewgious, musingly ‘‘ Ay I ” 
‘‘ Which would not only of itself haunt and torture his 
life,” said Mr Crisparkle, warmly, “ but would expose him 
to the torment of a perpetually reviving suspicion, whatever 
he might do, or wherever he might go ” 

“ Ay > ” said Mr Grewgious, musingly still ‘‘ Do I see 
him waiting for you ^ ’ 

“ No doubt you do ’ 

“ Then would you have the goodness to excuse my get- 
ting up to see you out, and to go out to join him, and to 
go the way th^t you were going, and to take no notice of our 
local friend ^ ^ said Mr Grewgious I entertain a sort of 
fancy for having under my eye to-night, do you know ^ ” 
Mr Cnsparkte, with a si^ificant nod, complied , and 
rejoining Neville) went away with him They dined to- 
gedxer, and parte(i\at the yet unfinished and undeveloped 
railway station Mi^ Crisparkle to get home, Neville to 
walk the streets, cro$s the bridges, make a wide round of 
the city in the friendly darkness, and tire himself Out 
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It was midnight when he returned from his solitary ex- 
pedition and climbed his staircase The night w^as hot, 
and the windows of the staircase were all wide open Com- 
ing to the top, It gave him a passing chill of surprise (there 
being no room but his up there) to find a stranger sitting 
on the wmdow-sili, more after the manner of a \enturesome 
glazier than an amateur ordinarily careful of his neck, 
in fact, so much more outside the windcw than inside, as 
to suggest the thought that he must ha've come up by the 
water-spout instead of the stairs 
The stranger said nothing until Neville put his key m his 
door , then, seemmg to make sure of his identity from the 
action, he spoke — 

I beg your pardon,” he said, coming from the ivmdow 
with a frank and smiling air, and a prepossessing address , 
the beans ” 

Neville was quite at a loss 

Runners,” said the visitor Scarlet Next door at 
the back ” 

“Oh,” returned Neville “And the mignonette and 
wallflower > ” 

“ The same,” said the visitor 
“ Pray walk m ” 

“ Thank you ” 

Neville lighted his candles, and the %nsitor sat down 
A handsome gentleman, with a young face, but with an 
older figure in its robustness and its breadth of shoulder , 
say a man of eight-and-twenty, or at the utmost thirty , so 
extremely sunburnt that the contrast between his brown 
visage and the white forehead shaded out of doors by his 
hat, and the glimpses of white throat below the neckerchief, 
would have been almost ludicrous but for his broad tem- 
ples, bright blue eyes, clustering brown hair, and laughing 
teeth 

“ I have noticed,” said he , “ — ^my name is Tartar ” 
Neville inclined his head 

“ I have noticed (excuse me) that you shut yourself up a 
good deal, and that you seem to like my garden aloft here 
If you would like a little more of it, I could throw out a 
few hnes and stays between my windows and yours, which 
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the runners would take to directly And I have some 
boxes, both of mignonette and wallflower, that I could 
shove on along the gutter (with a boathook I have by me) 
to your windows, and draw back again when they wanted 
watering or gardening, and shove on again when they were 
ship-shape , so that they would cause you no trouble I 
couldn’t take tks liberty without asking your permission, 
so I venture to ask it Tartar, corresponding set, next 
door ” 

You are very kind ” 

Not at all I ought to apologize for looking in so late 
But having noticed (excuse me) that you generally walk out 
at night, I thought I should inconvenience you least by 
awaiting your return I am always afraid of inconven- 
iencing busy men, being an idle man ” 

“ I should not have thought so, from your appearance ” 
No^ I take it as a compliment In fact, I was bred 
m the Royal Navy, and was First Lieutenant when I qmtted 
It But, an uncle disappointed in the service leavmg me 
his property on condition that I left the Navy, I accepted 
the fortune, and resigned my commission ” 

Lately, I presume ^ ” 

“ Well, I had had twelve or fifteen years of knocking 
about first I came here some nine months before you , I 
had had one crop before you came I chose this place, 
because, having served last in a little corvette, I knew I 
should feel more at home where I had a constant opportu- 
mty of knockmg my head against the ceiling Besides, it 
would never do for a man who had been aboard ship from 
his boyhood to turn luxurious all at once* Besides, agam , 
having been accustomed to a very short allowance of land 
all my life, I thought I’d feel my way to the command of a 
landed estate, by beginning m boxes ” 

Whimsically a^ this was said, there was a touch of merry 
earnestness m it that made it doubly whimsical 

However,” said the Lieutenant, I have talked quite 
enough about myself It is not my way, I hop© , it has 
merely been to present myself to you naturally If you 
will allow me to take the liberty I have described, it will 
be a chariQr, for it will ^ve me something more to do. iad 
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you are not to suppose that it will entail any interruption 
or intrusion on you, for that is far from my intention 
Neville replied that he was greatly obliged, and that he 
thankfully accepted the kind proposal 

I am very glad to take your windows in to'v^/’ said the 
Lieutenant “ From what I have seen of you when I ha\e 
been gardening at mine, and you have been looking on, I 
have thoughtyou (excuseme) rather too studious and delicate 
May I ask, is your health at all affected ^ ’’ 

I have undergone some mental distress/^ said Neiille, 
confused, “ which has stood me in the stead of illness 
‘‘ Pardon me,” said Mr Tartar 

With the greatest delicacy he shifted his ground to the 
windows again, and asked if he could look at one of them 
On Neville’s opening it, he immediately sprang out, as if 
he were going aloft with a whole watch m an emergency, 
and were setting a bright example 
‘‘For Heaven’s sake,” cried Ne\ille, “don’t do that^ 
Where are you going, Mr Tartar^ You’ll be dashed to 
pieces 1 ” 

“ All well ^ ” said the Lieutenant, coolly looking about 
him on the housetop “ All taut and trim here Those 
lines and stays shall be rigged before you turn out m the 
morning May I take this short cut home, and say good- 
night ^ ” 

“ Mr Tartar 1 ” urged Neville “ Pray ! It makes me 
giddy to see you 1 ” 

But Mr Tartar, with a wave of his hand and the deftness 
of a cat, had already dipped through his scuttle of scarlet 
runners without breaking a leaf, and “ gone below ” 

Mr Grewgious, his bedroom window-blind held aside 
with hxs hand, happened at that moment to have Neville’s 
chambers under his eye for the last time that night For- 
timately his eye was on the front of the house and not the 
back, or this remarkable appearance and disappearance 
might have broken his rest as a phenomenon But Mr 
Grewgious seeing nothing there, not even a light m the 
windows, his gaze wandered from the windows to the 
stars, as if he would have read m them something that was 
hidden from him Many of us would, if we could , but 
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none of us so much as laxow our,letters in the stars yet— 
or seem likely to do it, in this state of existence — and few 
languages can be read until their alphabets are mastered 


^ CHAPTER XVIII 

A SETTLER IN CLOISTERHAM 

At about this time a stranger appeared in Cloisterham , a 
white-haired personage with black eyebrows Being but- 
toned up in a tightish blue surtout, with a bluff waistcoat 
and grey trousers, he had something of a military air, 
but he announced himself at the Crozier (the orthodox 
hotel, where he put up with a portmanteau) as an idle dog 
who lived upon his means , and he farther announced that 
he had a mind to take a lodging in the picturesque old city 
for a month or two, with a view of settling down there 
altogether Both announcements were made m the coffee- 
room of the Crozier, to all whom it might or might not 
concern, by the stranger as he stood with his back to the 
empty fireplace, waiting for his fried sole, veal cutlet, and 
pint of sherry And the waiter (business being chronically 
slack at the Crozier) represen^d all whom it might or 
might not concern, and absorbed the whole of the infor- 
mation 

This gentleman’s white head was unusually large, and 
his shock of white hair was unusually thick and ample 
I suppose, waiter,” he said shaking his shock of hair, as 
Newfoundland dog might shake his before sitting down 
^o dinner, “ that a fair lodging for a single buffer might be 
found m these parts, eh ? ” 

The waiter had no doubt of it 
Something old,” said the gentleman ** Take my hat 
down for a moment from that peg, will you ^ No, I don’t 
want It , look into it What do you see written there ^ ” 
The waiter read Datchery ” 

Now you know my name,” said the gentleman , “ Dick 
Datchery Hang it up agaim I was saying something 
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old IS what I should prefer, something odd and out of the 
way, something venerable, architectural, and inconvenient ” 
“ We have a good choice of inconvenient lodgings in the 
town, sir, I think,” replied the waiter, with modest confi- 
dence m Its resources that way , indeed, I ha\e no doubt 
that we could suit you that far, however particular you 
might be But a architectural lodging * ’ ' That seemed to 
trouble the waiter’s head, and he shook it 

‘^Anything Cathedral}, now*,” Mr Datcher}' suggested 
“Mr Tope,” said the waiter, brightening, as he rubbed 
his chin with his hand, “would be the likeliest party to 
inform in that line ” 

“ Who is Mr Tope ^ ” inquired Dick Datchery 
The waiter explained that he was the Verger, and that 
Mrs Tope had indeed once upon a time let lodgings her- 
self — or offered to let them , but that as nobody had ever 
taken them, Mrs Tope’s wmdow''-bill, long a Cloisterham 
Institution, had disappeared , probably had tumbled dowm 
one day, and never been put up again 

“I’ll call on Mrs Tope,” said Mr Datchery, “after 
dinner ” 

So when he had done his dinner, he was duly directed 
to the spot and sallied out for it But the Crozier being an 
hotel of a most retiring disposition, and the waiter’s direc- 
tions being fatally precise, he soon became bewildered, and 
went boggling about and about the Cathedral Tower, when- 
ever he could catch a glimpse of it, with a general impres- 
sion on his mind that Mrs Tope’s was somewhere very near 
It, and that, like the children m the game of hot boiled 
beans and very good butter, he was warm in his search 
when he saw the Tower, and cold when he didn’t see it 
He was getting very cold indeed when he came upon a 
fragment of burial-ground, m which an unhappy sheep was 
grazing Unhappy, because a hideous small boy was ston- 
ing it through the railings, and had already lamed it m one 
leg, and was much excited by the benevolent sportsmanlike 
purpose of breaking its other three legs, and bringing it 
down 

“ ’It ’im agm I ” cried the boy, as the poor creature 
leaped , “ and made a dint m his wool ” 
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« Let him be ^ said Mr Datchery “ Don’t you see you 
have lamed him^” 

Yer he,’’ returned the sportsman “ ’E went and 
lamed hsself I see ’im do it, and I giv’ ’im a shy as a 
Widdy-waming to ’im not to go a-bruisin’ ’is master’s 
mutton any more ” 

“ Come here *■’ 

I won’t , I’ll come when yer can ketch me ” 

“ Stay there then, and show me which is Mr Tope’s ” 
’Ow can I stay here and show you which is Topeseses, 
when Topeseses is t’other side the Kinfreederal, and ov6r 
the crossings and round ever so many corners ^ Stoo-pid 1 
Ya-a-ah t ” 

“ Show me where it is, and I’ll give you something ” 
Come on, then ” 

This brisk dialogue concluded, the boy led the way, and 
by-and-by stopped at some distance from an arched passage, 
pomtmg 

^‘Lookee yonder You see that there winder and 
door ^ ” 

“That’s Tope’s?” 

“ Yer lie , it ain’t That’s Jarsper’s ” 

“ Indeed * ” said Mr Datchery, with a second look of 
some interest 

“ Yes, and I ain’t a-goin’ no nearer ’Im, I tell yer ” 
“Why not?” 

“ ’Cos I ain’t a-gom’ to be lifted off my legs and ’ave 
my braces bust and be choked , not if I knows it, and not 
by ’im Wait till I set a jolly good flint a-flyin’ at the back 
o’ ’is jolly old ’ed some day 1 Now look t’other side the 
harch , not the side where Jarsper’s door is , t’other side ” 
“I see” 

“ A httle way m, o’ that side, there’s a low doot, down two 
steps* That’s Topeseses with ’is name on a hoval plate*” 
“Good* See here,” said Mr Datchery, producing a 
shilling ** You owe me half of this ” 

“ Yer he , I don’t owe yer nothing ; I never seen jrer ” 

“ I tell you you owe me half of this, because I have no 
sixpence in my pocket So the next time you meet me you 
shall do somethmg else for me, to pay me ” 
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All right, give us ’old ” 

What IS your name, and “^here do you ii\e 
Deputy Traveller’s Twopenny, ’cross the green ” 

The boy mstantly darted off with the shilling, lest Mr 
Datchery should repent, but stopped at a safe distance, on 
the happy chance of his being uneasy in his mind about it, to 
goad him with a demon dance expressn e of its irrevocability 
Mr Datchery, taking off his hat to give that shock of 
white hair of his another shake, seemed quite resigned, and 
betook himself whither he had been directed 

Mr Tope’s official dwelling, communicating by an upper 
stair with Mr Jasper’s (hence Mrs Tope’s attendance on 
that gentleman), was of very modest proportions, and par- 
took of the character of a cool dungeon Its ancient walls 
were massive, and its rooms rather seemed to have been 
dug out of them, than to have been designed beforehand 
wi3i any reference to them The mam door opened at 
once on a chamber of no descnbable shape, with a groined 
roof, which m its turn opened on another chamber of no 
descnbable shape, with another groined roof their win- 
dows small, and in the thickness of the walls These two 
chambers, close as to their atmosphere, and swarthy as to 
their illumination by natural hght, were the apartments 
which Mrs Tope had so long offered to an unappreciative 
city Mr Datchery, however, was more appreciative He 
found that if he sat wnth the mam door open he would 
enjoy the passing society of all comers to and fro by the 
gateway, and would have hght enough He found that if 
Mr and Mrs Tope, living overhead, used for their own 
egress and ingress a little side stair that came plump into 
the Precincts by a door opening outward, to the surprise and 
inconvenience of a limited public of pedestrians m a narrow 
way, he would be alone, as m a separate residence He 
found the rent moderate, and everyllung as quaintly incon- 
venient as he could desire He agreed, therefore, to take 
the lodging then and there, and money down, possession 
to be had next evening, on condition that reference was 
permitted him to Mr Jasper as occupying the gatehouse, 
of which on the other side of the gateway, the Terger’s 
hole-m-the-wall was an appanage or subsidiaiy part. 
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The poor dear gentleman was very solitary and very sad, 
Mrs Tope said, but she had no doubt he would “ speak 
for her Perhaps Mr Datchery had heard somethmg of 
what had occurred there last winter ^ 

Mr Datchery had as confused a knowledge of the event 
m question, on trying to recall it, as he well could have 
He begged Mrs ^ Tope’s pardon when she found it incum- 
bent on her to correct him m every detail of his summary 
of the facts, but pleaded that he was merely a single buffer 
getting through life upon his means as idly as he could, 
and that so many people were so constantly makmg away 
with so many other people, as to render it difhcult for a 
buffer of an easy temper to preserve the circumstances of 
the several cases unmixed in his mind 

Mr Jasper proving willing to speak for Mrs Tope, Mr 
Datchery, who had sent up his card, was invited to ascend 
the postern staircase The Mayor was there, Mr Tope 
said , but he was not to be regarded in the light of company, 
as he and Mr Jasper were great friends 

“I beg pardon,” said Mr Datchery, making a leg with 
his hat under his arm, as he addressed himself equally to 
both gentlemen , ‘‘a selfish precaution on my part and not 
personally interesting to anybody but myself But as a 
buffer living on his means, and having an idea of doing it 
in this lovely place in peace and quiet, for remaining 
span of life, I beg to ask if the Tope family are quite 
respectable ^ ” 

Mr Jasper could answer for that without the slightest 
hesitation 

That IS enough, sir,” said Mr Datchery 
“ My friend the Mayor,” added Mr Jasper, presenting 
Mr Datchery with a courtly motion of his hand towards 
that potentate , “ whose recommendation is actually much 
more important to a stranger than that of an obscure person 
like myself, will testify in their behalf, I am sure ” 

“ The Worshipful the Mayor,” said Mr Datchery, with a 
low bow, “ places me under an infinite obligation ” 

<< Yery good people, sir, Mr and Mrs Tope,” said Mr 
Sapsea, with condescension “ Very good opinions Very 
well behaved Very respectful Much approved by the 
Dean and Chapter*” 
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The Worshipful the Mayor gives them a character,” 
said Mr Datchery, “ of which they may indeed be proud 
I would ask His Honour (if I might be permitted) whether 
there are not many objects of great mterest in the city 
which is under his beneficent sway ^ ” 

“ We are, sir,” returned Mr Sapsea, “ sp. ancient city, 
and an ecclesiastical city We are a constitutional city, 
as It becomes such a city to be, and we uphold and main- 
tain our glorious pnvileges ” 

“His Honour,” said Mr Datchery, bowing, “inspires 
me with a desire to know more of the city, and confirms 
me in my inclination to end my days m the city ” 

“ Retired from the Army, sir ^ ” suggested Mr Sapsea 
“His Honour the Mayor does me too much credit,” 
returned Mr Datchery 

“ Navy, sir^ ” suggested Mr Sapsea 
“Again,” repeated Mr Datchery, “His Honour the 
Mayor does me too much credit ” 

“ Diplomacy is a fine profession,” said Mr Sapsea, as a 
general remark 

“ There, I confess. His Honour the Mayor is too many 
for me,” said Mr Datchery, with an ingenious smile and 
bow , “ even a diplomatic bird must fall to such a gun ” 
Now this was very soothing Here was a gentleman of 
a great, not to say a grand, address, accustomed to rank 
and dignity, really setting a fine example how to behave to 
a Mayor There was something in that third-person style 
of being spoken to, that Mr Sapsea found particularly 
recognizant of his merits and position 

“But I crave pardon,” said Mr Datchery “His 
Honour the Mayor will bear with me, if for a moment I 
have been deluded into occupying his time, and have for- 
gotten the humble claims upon my own, of my hotel, the 
Crozier ” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Mr Sapsea “I am returning 
home, and if you would like to take the extenor of our 
Cathedral in your way, I shall be glad to point it out ” 
“ His Honour the Mayor,” said Mr Datchery, “ is more 
than kind and gracious ” 

As Mr Datchery, when he had made his acknowledg- 
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ments to Mr Jasper, could not be induced to go out of the 

room before the Worshipful, the Worshipful led the way 

down-stairs , Mr Datchery following with his hat under his 

arm, and his shock of white hair streaming m the evening 

breeze 

Might I ask^His Honour,” said Mr Datchery, «« whether 
that gentleman we have just left is the gentleman of whom 
I have heard in the neighbourhood as being much afHicted 
by the loss of a nephew, and concentrating his life on 
avenging the loss ^ ” 

“ That IS the gentleman John Jasper, sir ” 

“ Would His Honour allow me to inquire whether there 
are strong suspicions of any one ^ ” 

More than suspicions, sir,” returned Mr Sapsea , all 
but certainties ” 

‘‘ Only think now > ” cried Mr Datchery 
“ But proof, sir, proof must be built up stone by stone,” 
said the Mayor “ As I say, the end crowns the work It 
IS not enough that Justice should be morally certain , she 
must be immorally certain — ^legally, that is ” 

<< His Honour,” said Mr* Datchery, “ reminds me of the 
nature of the law Immoral How true ! ” 

‘‘As I say, sir,” pompously went on the Mayor, “the 
arm of the law is a strong arm, and a long arm That is 
the way I put it A strong arm a long arm ” 

“ How forcible I — ^And yet, again, how true I ” murmured 
Mr Datchery. 

“ And without betrajnng what I call the secrets of the 
prison-house,” said Mr Sapsea , “ the secrets of the prison- 
house IS the tenn I used on the bench ” 

“ And what other term than His Honour's would express 
It? ” said Mr. Datchery 

“ Without, I say, betraying them, I predict to you, know- 
ing the iron will of the gentleman we have just left (I take 
the bold step of callmg it iron, on account of its strength), 
that m this case, the long arm will reach, and the strong 
arm wiB strike.— This is our Cathedral, sir The best 
judges are pleased to admire it, and the best among our 
townsmen own to being a httle vain of it ” 

AH this time Mr Datchery had walked with his hat 
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under his arm, and his white hair streaming He had an 
odd momentary appearance upon him of having forgotten 
his hat, when Mr Sapsea now touched it , and he ciapped 
his hand up to his head as if with some vague expecta- 
tion of finding another hat upon it 

“ Pray be covered, sir,” entreated Mr ^apsea , magnifi- 
cently implymg I shall not mmd it, I assure you ” 

His Honour is very good, but I do it for coolness,” 
said Mr Datchery 

Then Mr Datchery admired the Cathedral, and Mr 
Sapsea pointed it out as if he himself had invented and 
built it there were a few details indeed of which he did 
not approve, but those he glossed over, as if the workmen 
had made mistakes in his absence The Cathedral dis- 
posed of, he led the way by the churchyard, and stopped 
to extol the beauty of the evening — ^by chance — in the 
immediate vicinity of Mrs Sapsea’s epitaph 
“And by-the-bye,” said Mr Sapsea, appearing to de- 
scend from an elevation to remember it all of a sudden , 
like Apollo shootmg down from Olympus to pick up his 
forgotten lyre , “ that is one of our small lions The par- 
tiality of our people has made it so, and strangers have been 
seen takmg a copy of it now and then I am not a judge 
of It myseB, for it is a little work of my own But it was 
troublesome to turn, sir , I may say, difficult to turn with 
elegance ” 

Mr Datchery became so ecstatic over Mr Sapsea's com- 
position, that, in spite of his intention to end his days in 
Cloisterham, and dierefore his probably having in reserve 
many opportunities of coppng it, he would have tran- 
scribed It into his pocket-book on the spot, but for the 
slouching towards them of its material producer and per- 
petuator, Durdles, whom Mr Sapsea hailed, not sorry to 
show him a bright example of behaviour to superiors 
“Ah, Durdles! This is the mason, sir, one of our 
Cloisterham worthies, everybody here knows Durdles 
Mr Datchery, Durdles, a gentleman who is going to 
settle here.” 

“I wouldn’t do It if I was him,” growled Durdles. 
« We’re a heavy lot ” 
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“You surely don^t speak for yourself, Mr Durdles,” 
returned Mr Datchery, any more than for His Honour ” 
Who’s His Honour ^ ” demanded Hurdles 

“ His Honour the Mayor ” 

“I never was brought afore him,” said Durdles, with 
anything but the look of a loyal subject of the mayoralty, 
^‘and it’ll be time enough for me to Honour him when I 
am Until which, and when, and where, 

* Mister Sapsea is his name, 

England is his nation, 

Cloisterham’s his dwelling place, 

Aukshneer^s his occupation ’ 

Here, Deputy (preceded by a flying oyster-shell) ap- 
peared upon the scene, and requested to have the sum 
of threepence instantly chucked ” to him by Mr Durdles, 
whom he had been vainly seeking up and down, as lawful 
wages overdue While that gentleman, with his bundle 
under his arm, slowly found and counted out the money, 
Mr Sapsea informed the new settler of Durdles’s habits, 
pursuits, abode, and reputation “I suppose a curious 
stranger might come to see you, and your works, Mr 
Durdles, at any odd tim^ ? ” said Mr Datchery upon that 
Any gentleman is welcome to come and see me any 
evening if he brings liquor for two with him,” returned 
Durdles, with a penny between his teeth and certain half- 
pence in his hands , or if he likes to make it twice two, 
he’ll be doubly welcome ” 

‘‘ I shall come Master Deputy, what do you owe me ^ ” 

‘‘ A job ” 

Mind you pay me honestly with the job of showing me 
Mr Durdles’s house when I want to go there ” 

Deputy, with a piercing broadside of whistle through 
the whole gap m his mouth, as a receipt m full for all 
arrears, vanished 

The Worshipful and the Worshipper then passed on 
j together until they parted, with many ceremonies, at the 
' WorshipfuPs door , even then the Worshipper carried his 
hat under his arm, and gstve his streaming white hair to 
the breeze 
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Said Mr Datchery to himself that night, as he looked 
at his white hair m the gas-lighted looking-glass over the 
coffee-room chimney-piece at the Crozier, and shook it 
out “ For a single buffer, of an easy temper, living idly 
on his means, I have had a rather busy afternoon 1 ” 


CHAPTER XIX 

SHADOW ON THE SUN-DIA 

Again Miss Twinkleton has dehvered her valedictory 
address, with the accompaniments of white-wme and 
poimd-cake, and again the young ladies have departed 
to their several homes Helena Landless has left the 
Nuns’ House to attend her brother’s fortunes, and pretty 
Rosa is alone 

Cloisterham is so bright and sunny in these summer 
days, that the Cathedral and the monastery-ruin show as 
if their strong walls were transparent A soft glow seems 
to shine from within them, rather than upon them from 
without, such IS their mellowness as they look forth on the 
hot corn-fields and the smoking roads that distantly wind 
among them The Cloisterham gardens blush with ripen- 
ing fruit Time was when travel-stained pilgrims rode in 
clattenng parties through the city’s w^elcome shades , time 
is when wayfarers, leading a gipsy Me between haymaking 
time and harvest, and looking as if they were ]ust made of 
the dust of the earth, so very dusty are they, lounge about 
on cool door-steps, trying to mend their unmendable shoes, 
or giving them to the city kennels as a hopeless 30b, and 
seeking others m the bundles that they carry, along with 
their yet unused sickles swathed in bands of straw At 
all the more public pumps there is much coolmg of bare 
feet, together with much bubbling and gurglmg of drink- 
ing with hand to spout on the part of these Bedomns , the 
Cloisterham police meanwhile looking askant hrom their 
beats with suspicion, and manifest impatience that the 
intruders should depart from withm the civic bounds, and 
once more fry themselves on the simmering high roads. 
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On the afternoon of such a day, when the last Cathe- 
dral service is done, and when that side of the High Street 
on which the Nuns* House stands is m grateful shade, save 
where its quaint old garden opens to the west between the 
boughs of trees, a servant informs Rosa, to her terror, that 
Mr Jasper desires to see her 
If he had chosen his time for finding her at a disad- 
vantage he could have done no better Perhaps he has 
chosen it Helena Landless is gone, Mrs Tisher is absent 
on leave, Miss Twinkleton (in her amateur state of exist- 
ence) has contributed herself and a veal pie to a picnic 
Oh, why, why, why, did you say I was at home ^ ** cried 
Rosa, helplessly 

The maid replies, that Mr Jasper never asked the ques- 
tion That he said he knew she was at home, and begged 
she might be told that he asked to see her 

What shall I do 1 what shall I do I” thinks Rosa, clasp- 
ing her hands 

Possessed by a kind of desperation, she adds in the 
next breath, that she will come to Mr Jasper in the 
garden She shudders at the thought of being shut up 
with him in the house , but many of its windows command 
the garden, and she can be seen as well as heard there, 
and can shriek m the free air and run away Such is the 
wild idea that flutters through her mind 

She has never seen him since the fatal night, except 
when she was questioned before the Mayor, and then he 
was present in gloomy watchfulness, as representing his 
lost nephew and burning to avenge him She hangs her 
garden-hat on her arm, and goes out The moment she 
sees him from the porch, leaning on the sun-dial, the old 
horrible feeling of being compelled by him, asserts its 
hold upon her She feels that she would even then go 
back, but that he draws her feet towards him She can- 
not resist, and sits down, with her head bent, on the 
garden-seat beside the sun-dial She cannot look up at 
him for abhorrence, but she has perceived that he is 
dressed m deep mourning, So is she. It was not so at 
first, but the lost has long been given up, and mourned 
for, as dead. 
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He would begm by touching her hand She feels the 
intention, and draws her hand back His eyes are then 
fixed upon her, she knows, though her own see nothing 
but the grass 

“I have been waiting,” he begins, ^^for some time, to 
be summoned back to my duty near you ” ♦ 

After several times forming her lips, which she knows 
he IS closely watchmg, mto the shape of some other hesi- 
tating reply, and then mto none, she answers *‘Duty, 
sir ? ” 

“ The duty of teaching you, serving you as your faithful 
music-master ” 

I have left off that study ” 

‘ Not left off, I think Discontinued I was told 
by your guardian that you discontinued it under the 
shock that we have all felt so acutely When will you 
resume ^ ” 

“ Never, sir ” 

Never You could have done no more if you had 
loved my dear boy ” 

“ I did love him 1 ” cried Rosa, with a flash of toger# 

Yes , but not quite— *not qmte in the right way, shall 
I say? Not in the intended and expected way Much as 
my dear boy was, unhappily, too self-conscious and self- 
satisfied (I’ll draw no parallel between him and you m that 
respect) to love as he should have loved, or as any one in 
his place would have loved — ^must have loved * ” 

She sits in the same still attitude, but shrinking a little 
more 

‘‘ Then, to be told that you discontinued your study with 
me, was to be politely told that you abandoned it alto- 
gether ? ” he suggested 

“ Yes,” says Rosa, with sudden spirit “ The politeness 
was my guardian’s, not mine I told him that I was 
resolved to leave off, and that I was determined to stand 
by my resolution ” 

And you still are ^ ” 

“ I still am, sir And I beg not to be questioned any 
more about it At all events, I will not answer any moret 
I have that m my power ” 
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She IS so conscious of his looking at her with a gloating 
admiration of the touch of anger on her, and the fire and 
animation it brings with it, that even as her spirit rises, it 
falls again, and she struggles with a sense of shame, 
affront, and fear, much as she did that night at the 
piano *5 

“ I will not question you any more, since you object to 

It so much , I will confess ” 

“ I do not wish to hear you, sir,” cries Rosa, rising 
This time he does touch her with his outstretched hand 
In shrinking from it, she shrinks into her seat again 

We must sometimes act in opposition to our wishes,” 
he tells her m a low voice “ You must do so now, or do 
more harm to others than you can ever set right ” 

‘‘ What harm ^ ” 

Presently, presently You question me^ you see, and 
surely that’s not fair when you forbid me to question you 
Nevertheless, I will answer the question presently Dear* 
est Rosa I Charmmg Rosa * ” 

She starts up again 

This time he does not touch her But his face looks so 
wicked and menacing, as he stands leaning against the 
sun-dial — ^setting, as it were, his black mark upon the very 
face of day — ^that her flight is arrested by horror as she 
looks at him 

I do not forget how many windows command a view 
of us,” he says, glancing towards them ‘‘I will not 
touch you again , I will come no nearer to you than I am 
Sit down, and there will be no mighty wonder in your 
music-master’s leaning idly against a pedestal and speak- 
ing with you, remembering all that has happened, and our 
shares in it Sit down, my beloved ” 

She would have gone once more — ^was all but gone — 
and once more his face, darkly threatening what would 
follow if she went, has stopped her Looking at him 
with the expression of the instant frozen on her face, she 
sits down on the seat again 

** Rosa, even when my dear boy was affianced to you, I 
loved you madly;, even vflfon I thought his happiness in 
having you for bis wife was certain, I loved you madly, 
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even 'when I strove to make him more ardently devoted to 
you I loved you madly , even when he gave me the picture 
of your lovely face so carelessly traduced by him, which I 
feigned to hang always m my sight for his sake, but wor- 
shipped in torment for years, I loved you madly , in the 
distasteful work of the day, m the wakeful misery of the 
night, girded by sordid realities, or wandering through 
Paradises and Hells of visions into which I rushed, carry- 
ing your image in my arms, I loved you madly ” 

If anything could make his words more hideous to her 
than they are in themselves, it would be the contrast be- 
tween the violence of his look and delivery, and the com- 
posure of his assumed attitude 

I endured it all in silence So long as you were his, 
or so long as I supposed you to be his, I hid my secret 
loyally Did I not?’’ 

This lie, so gross, while the mere words m which it is 
told are so true, is more than Rosa can endure She 
answers with kmdhng mdignation ‘‘You were as false 
throughout, sir, as you are now You were false to him, 
daily and hourly You know that you made my life un- 
happy by your pursuit of me You know that you made 
me afraid to open his generous eyes, and that you forced 
me, for his own trusting, good, good sake, to keep the 
truth from him, that you were a bad, bad man I ” 

His preservation of his easy attitude rendering his 
working features and his convulsive hands absolutely 
diabolical, he returns, with a fierce extreme of admira- 
tion — 

“How beautiful you are* You are more beautiful in 
anger than in repose I don’t ask you for your love , give 
me yourself and your hatred , give me yourself and that 
pretty rage , give me yourself and that enchanting scorn , 
It will be enough for me ” 

Impatient tears rise to the eyes of the trembling little 
beauty, and her face flames , but as she again rises to 
leave him in indignation, and seek protection within the 
house, he stretches out his hand towards the porch, as 
though he invited her to enter it 

“I told you you rare charmer, you sweet witch, that 
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you must stay and hear me, or do more harm than can 
ever be undone You asked me what harm Stay, and I 
Will tell you Go, and I will do it 1 
Again Rosa quails before his threatening face, though 
innocent of its meaning, and she remains Her panting 
breathing comes and goes as if it would choke her , but 
with a repressive hand upon her bosom, she remains 

I have made my confession that my love is mad It 
is so mad, that had the ties between me and my dear lost 
boy been one silken thread less strong, I might have swept 
even him from your side when you favoured him 
A film comes over the eyes she raises for an instant, as 
though he had turned her faint 
<^Even him,” he repeats <^Yes, even himl Rosa, 

you see me and you hear me Judge for yourself whether 

any other admirer shall love you and live whose life is m 
my hand ” 

“ What do you mean, sir > ” 

I mean to show you how mad my love is It was 
hawked through the late inquiries by Mr Cnsparkle, that 
young Landless had confessed to him that he was a rival 
of my lost boy That is an inexpiable offence m my eyes 
The same Mr Cnsparkle knows under my hand that I 
have devoted myseH to the murderer’s discovery and 
destruction, be he whom he might, and that I determined 
to discuss the mystery with no one until I should hold the 
clue in which to entangle the murderer as m a net I 
have smce worked patiently to wind and wind it round 
him , and it is slowly winding as I speak ” 

Your belief, if you believe in the criminality of Mr 
Landless, is not Mr Crisparkle’s belief, and he is a good 
man,” Rosa retorts 

** My belief is my own ; and I reserve it, worshipped of 
my soul I Circumstances may accumulate so strongly 
emm against an mnocent man, that directed, sharpened, and 
poxnt^, they may slay him One wanting link discovered 
by perseverance agamst a guilty man, proves his gmlt, 
h^ever slight its evidence before, and he dies Yoimg 
Landless stands in deadly peril either way ’’ 

“ If you really suppose,” Rosa pleads with him, turning 
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paler, ^‘that I favour Mr Landless, or that Mr Landless 
has ever in any way addressed himself to me, you are 
wrong ” 

He puts that from him with a slighting action of his 
hand and a curled lip 

“ I was going to show you how madly I l«ve you More 
madly now than ever, for I am willing to renounce the 
second object that has arisen in my life to divide it with 
you, and henceforth to have no object m existence but 
you only Miss Landless has become your bosom friend 
You care for her peace of mmd ^ ” 

“ I love her dearly ” 

“ You care for her good name ^ ” 

I have said, sir, I love her dearly ” 

I am unconsciously,’’ he observes with a smile, as he 
folds his hands upon the sun-dial and leans his chin upon 
them, so that his talk would seem from the windows (faces 
occasionally come and go there) to be of the airiest and 
playfullest — “ I am unconsciously giving oiBEence by ques- 
tioning again I will simply make statements, therefore, 
and not put questions You do care for your bosom 
friend’s good name, and you do care for her peace of 
mind Then remove the shadow of the gallows from her, 
dear one ! ” 

‘‘ You dare propose to me to ” 

“ Darling, I dare propose to you Stop there If it be 
bad to idolize you, I am the worst of men , if it be good, I 
am the best My love for you is above all other love, and 
my truth to you is above all other truth Let me have 
hope and favour, and I am a forsworn man for your 
sake ” 

Rosa puts her hands to her temples, and, pushing back 
her hair, looks wildly and abhorrently at him, as though 
she were trying to piece together what it is his deep pur- 
pose to present to hei only in fragments 

Reckon up nothing at this moment, angel, but the 
sacrifices that I lay at those dear feet, which I could fall 
down among the vilest ashes and kiss, and put upon my 
head as a poor savage might There is my fidelity to my 
dear boy after death Tread upon it \ ” 
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With an action of his hands, as though he cast down 
something precious 

There is the inexpiable offence against my adoration 
of you Spurn it > ” 

With a similar action 

“ There are my labours in the cause of a just vengeance 
for SIX toiling months Crush them ^ ” 

With another repetition of the action 
“ There is my past and my present wasted life There 
is the desolation of my heart and my soul There is my 
peace , there is my despair Stamp them into the dust , 
so that you take me, were it even mortally hating me 1 ” 
The frightful vehemence of the man, now reaching its 
full height, so additionally terrifies her as to break the spell 
that has held her to the spot She swiftly moves towards 
the porch , but m an instant he is at her side, and speaking 
in her ear 

‘‘ Rosa, I am self-repressed again I am walking calmly 
beside you to the house I shall wait for some encourage- 
ment and hope I shall not strike too soon Give me a 
sign that you attend to me ” 

She slightly and constrainedly moves her hand 
Not a word of this to any one, or it will bring down 
the blow, as certainly as night follows day Another sign 
that you attend to me ’’ 

She moves her hand once more 

“ I love you, love you, love you ! If you were to cast 
me off now — ^but you will not — you would never be rid of 
me No one should come between us I would pursue you 
to the death ” 

The handmaid coming out to open the gate for him, he 
quietly pulls off his hat as a parting salute, and goes away 
with no greater show of agitation than is visible in the 
e&Lgy of Mr Sapsea^s father opposite Rosa faints in go- 
ing up-stairs, and is carefully earned to her room and laid 
down on her bed A thunderstorm is coming on, the 
maids say, and the hot and stifling air has overset the 
pretty dear no wonder , they have felt their own knees 
all of a tremble all day long 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A FLIGHT 

Rosa no sooner came to herself than the 'whole of the late 
interview was before her It even seemed as if it had 
pursued her into her insensibility, and she had not had a 
moment’s unconsciousness of it What to do, she was at a 
frightened loss to know the only one clear thought m her 
mind was, that she must fly from this terrible man 

But where could she take refuge, and how could she go ^ 
She had never breathed her dread of him to any one but 
Helena If she went to Helena, and told her what had 
passed, that very act might bnng do\vn the irreparable 
mischief that he ^reatened he had the power, and Aat she 
knew he had the will, to do The more fearful he appeared 
to her excited memory and imagination, the more alarming 
her responsibility appeared , seeing that a slight mistake 
on her part, either in action or delay, might let his malevo- 
lence loose on Helena’s brother 

Rosa’s mind throughout the last six months had been 
stormily confused A half-formed, wholly unexpressed 
suspicion tossed m it, now heaving itself up, and now sink- 
ing into the deep , now gaming palpability, and now losing 
it Jasper’s self-absorption m his nephew when he was 
alive, and his unceasing pursuit of the inquiry how he 
came by his death, if he were dead, were themes so rife m 
the place, that no one appeared able to suspect the possi- 
bility of foul play at his hands She had asked herself 
the question, “ Am I so wicked in my thoughts as to con- 
ceive a wickedness that others cannot imagine ^ ” Then 
she had considered. Did the suspicion come of her previous 
recoiling from him before the fact ? And if so, was not 
that a proof of its baselessness ^ Then she had reflected, 
What motive could he have, according to my accusation ? ” 
She was ashamed to answer in her mind, “ The motive of 
gaming And covered her face, as if the lightest 

shadow of the idea of founding murder on such an idle 
vanity were a crime almost as great 
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She ran over m her mind again, all that he had said by 
the sim-dial in the garden He had persisted in treating 
the disappearance as murder, consistently with his whole 
public course since the finding of the watch and shirt-pin 
If he were afraid of the crime being traced out, would he 
not rather encourage the idea of a voluntary disappear- 
ance > He had even declared that if the ties between him 
and his nephew had been less strong, he might have swept 
“ even him ” away from her side Was that like his hav- 
mg really done so^ He had spoken of laying his six 
months’ labours in the cause of a just vengeance at her 
feet Would he have done that, with that violence of pas- 
sion, if they were a pretence ^ Would he have ranged 
them with his desolate heart and soul, his wasted life, his 
peace and his despair > The very first sacrifice that he 
represented himself as making for her, was his fidelity to 
his dear boy after death Surely these facts were strong 
against a fancy that scarcely dared to hint itself And yet 
he was so terrible a man I In short, the poor girl (for 
what could she know of the criminal intellect, which its 
own professed students perpetually misread, because they 
persist m trjnng to reconcile it with the average intellect 
of average men, instead of identifying it as a horrible wonder 
apart) could get by no road to any other conclusion than 
that he was a terrible man, and must be fled from 
She had been Helena’s stay and comfort during the 
whole time She had constantly assured her of her full 
belief in her brother’s innocence, and of her sympathy with 
him in his miseiy But she had never seen him since the 
disappearance, nor had Helena ever spoken one word of 
hiigk,avowal to Mr Crisparkle in regard of Rosa, though as 
a pirt of the interest of the case it was well known far and 
wide was Helena’s unfortunate brother to her, and 
nothing more The assurance she had given her odious 
suitor was^nctly true, though it would have been better 
(she considered now) if she could have restrained herself 
from so givingv It, Afraid of him as the bright and deli- 
cate little creatVe was, her spint swelled at the thought 
of his knowing itVrom her own lips 
But where was s^lie to go > Anywhere beyond his reach, 
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was no reply to the question Somewhere must be thought 
of She determined to go to her guardian, and to go im- 
mediately The feeling she had imparted to Helena on 
the night of theit first confidence, was so strong upon her 
—the feeling of not being safe from him, and of the solid 
walls of the old convent being powerless to keep out his 
ghostly following Of her — ^that no reasoning of her own 
could calm her terrors The fascination of repulsion 
had been upon her so long, and now culminated so darkly, 
that she felt as if he had power to bind her by a spell 
Glancing out at window, even now, as she rose to dress, 
the sight of the sun-dial on which he had leaned when he 
declared himself, turned her cold, and made her shrink 
from It, as though he had mvested it with some awful 
quality from his own nature 

She wrote a hurried note to Miss Twmkleton, saying 
that she had sudden reason for wishing to see her guardian 
promptly and had gone to him , also, entreating the good 
lady not to be uneasy, for all was well with her. She 
hurried a few quite useless articles into a very little bag, 
left the note in a conspicuous place, and went out, softly 
dosing the gate after her 

It was the first time she had ever been even m Cloisterham 
High Street alone. But knowing all its ways and windings 
very well, she hurried straight to the corner from which the 
omnibus departed It was, at that very moment, going off 
** Stop and take me, if you please, Joe I am obliged to 
go to London ” 

In less than another minute she was on her road to the 
railway, under Joe’s protection Joe waited on her when 
she got there, put her safely into the railway carriage, and 
handed in the very little bag after her, as though it were 
some enormous trunk, hundredweights heavy, which she 
must on no account endeavour to lift 
“ Can you go round when you get back, and tell Miss 
Twinkleton that you saw me safely ofiE, JOe ? ” 

** It shall be done, Miss ” 

“ With my love, please, Joe ” 

« Yes, Miss—and I wouldn't mind having it myself J 
But Joe did not articulate the last clause , only thought it* 
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Now that she was whirling away for London in real 
earnest, Rosa was at leisure to resume the thoughts which 
her personal hurry had checked The indignant thought 
that his declaration of love soiled her , that she could only 
be cleansed from the stain of its impurity by appealing to 
the honest andptrue , supported her for a time against her 
fears, and confirmed her in her hasty resolution But as 
the evening grew darker and darker, and the great city im- 
pended nearer and nearer, the doubts usual in such cases 
began to arise Whether this was not a wild proceeding, 
after all, how Mr Grewgious might regard it, whether 
she should find him at the journey’s end , how she would 
act if he were absent , what might become of her, alone, in a 
place so strange and crowded , how if she had but waited 
and taken counsel first , whether, if she could now go back, 
she would not do it thankfully , a multitude of such uneasy 
specuktions disturbed her more and more as they accumu- 
lated At length the train came into London over the 
housetops , and down below lay the gritty streets with their 
yet unneeded lamps aglow, on a hot light summer night 
Hiram Grewgious, Esquire, Staple Inn, London 
This was all Rosa knew of her destination, but it was 
enough to send her rattling away again m a cab, through 
deserts of gritty streets, where many people crowded at the 
comer of courts and bjnvays to get some air, and where 
many other people walked with a miserably monotonous 
noise of shuffling of feet on hot paving-stones, and where 
all the people and all their surroundings were so gritty and 
so shabby 1 

There was music playing here and there, but it did not 
enliven the case No barrel-organ mended the matter, 
and no big drum beat dull care away Like the chapel 
bells that were also going here and there, they only seemed 
to evoke echoes from brick surfaces, and dust from every- 
thing As to the flat wind-instruments, they seemed to have 
cracked their hearts and souls in pining for the country 

Her jmgling conveyance stopped at last at a fast-closed 
gateway, which appeared to belong to somebody who had 
gone to bed very early, and was much afraid of house- 
breakers , Rosa, discharging her conveyance, timidly 
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knocked at this gateway, and was let m, very little bag and 
all, by a watchman 

“ Does Mr Gre^wgious live here ^ 

Grewgious lives there, Miss,” said the watchman, 
pomtmg further m 

So Rosa went further m, and, when the clocks were 
striking ten, stood on P J T ’s doorsteps, wondering what 
P J T had done with his street-door 

Guided by the painted name of Mr Grewgious, she 
went up-stairs and softly tapped and tapped se\ eral times 
But no one answ^ering, and Mr Grewgious’s door-handle 
yielding to her touch, she went in, and saw her guardian 
sitting on a window-seat at an open wmdow% with a shaded 
lamp placed far from him on a table in a comer 

Rosa drew nearer to him in the twilight of the room 
He saw her, and he said, in an under-tone ‘‘Good 
Heaven ! ” 

Rosa fell upon his neck, with tears, and then he said, 
returning her embrace — 

“ My child, my child ^ I thought 3 ^ou were your mother I 
— But what, w^hat, w^hat,” he added, soothingly, “ has hap- 
pened ^ My dear, what has brought you here ^ Who has 
brought you here ^ ” 

“ No one I came alone ” 

“ Lord bless me I ” ejaculated Mr Grewgious “ Came 
alone i Why didn ’t you wTite to me to come and fetch } ou ^ ” 

“I had no time I took a sudden resolution Poor, 
poor Eddy 1 ” 

“ Ah, poor fellow, poor fellow I ” 

“ His uncle has made love to me I cannot bear it,” 
said Rosa, at once with a burst of tears, and a stamp of 
her little foot , “ I shudder with horror of him, and I have 
come to you to protect me and all of us from him, if you 
will ^ ” 

“ I will,” cried Mr Grewgious, wuth a sudden rush of 
amazing energy “ Damn him I 

* Confound his politics * 

Frustrate his knavish tricks! 

On Thee his hopes to hx ? 

Damn him again * * ” 
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After this most extraordinary outburst, Mr. Grewgious, 
quite beside himseK, plunged about the room, to all 
appearance undecided whether he was m a fit of loyal 
enthusiasm or combative denunciation 
He stopped and said, wiping his face I beg your 
pardon, my dq^,r, but you will be glad to know I feel bet- 
ter Tell me no more just now, or I might do it again 
You must be refreshed and cheered Wliat did you take 
last^ Was It breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, or supper > 
And what will you take next > Shall it be breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, tea, or supper 

The respectful tenderness with which, on one knee 
before her, he helped her to remove her hat, and disem 
tangle her pretty hair from it, was quite a chivalrous sight 
Yet who, l^owing him only on the surface, would have 
expected chivalry — and of the true sort, too , not the spu- 
rious — ^from Mr Grewgious ^ 

Your rest too must be provided for,^’ he went on , 
“ and you shall have the prettiest chamber in FumivaPs 
Your toilet must be provided for, fndyou shall haveevery- 
thmg that an unlimited head chambermaid — ^by which 
expression I mean a head chambermaid not limited as to 
outlay — can procure Is that a bag ^ ” he looked hard at it , 
sooth to say, it required hard looking at to be seen at all in 
a dimly lighted room “ and is it your property, my dear ^ 

“ Yes, sir I brought it with me 

“ It is not an extensive bag,” said Mr Grewgious, can- 
didly, “though admirably calculated to contain a day’s 
provision for a canary-bird Perhaps you brought a 
canary-bird ^ ’’ 

Rosa smiled and shook her head 
“If you had, he should have been made welcome,** 
said Mr Grewgious, “ and I think he would have been 
pleased to be hung upon a nail outside and pit himself 
against our Staple sparrows, whose execution must be 
admitted to be not quite equal to their intention Which 
is the case with so many of usi You didn’t say what 
meal, my dear Have a nice jumble of all meals 
Rosa thanked him, but said she could only take a cup 
of tea Mr Grewgious, after several times running out. 
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and in again, to mention such supplementary items as 
marmalade, eggs, watercresses, salted hsh, and frizzled 
ham, ran across to FumivaPs without his hat, to give his 
various directions And soon afterwards they were real- 
ized in practice, and the board was spread 

“Lord bless my soul,” cried Mr Grewgious, puttmg 
the lamp upon it, and taking his seat opposite Rosa, 
“ what a new sensation for a poor old Angular bachelor, 
to be sure * ” 

Rosa’s expressive little eyebrows asked him what he 
meant ^ 

“ The sensation of having a sweet }oung presence m the 
place, that whitewashes it, paints it, papers it, decorates 
It with gliding, and makes it Glorious * ” said Mr Grow- 
gious “ Ah me I Ah me ^ ” 

As there was something mournful m his sigh, Rosa, m 
touching him with her tea-cup, ventured to touch him with 
her small hand too 

“ Thank you, my dear,” said Mr Grewgious “ Ahem! 
Let’s talk ! ” 

“ Do you always live here, sir ^ ” asked Rosa 
“ Yes, my dear ” 

“ And always alone ^ ” 

“ Always alone , except that I have dail} company m 
a gentleman by the name of Bazzard, my clerk ” 
doesn’t live here ^ ” 

“ No, he goes his way, after office hours In fact, he is 
off duty here, altogether, just at present , and a firm down- 
stairs, with which I have busmess relations, lend me a 
substitute But it would be extremely difficult to replace 
Wfr* Bazzard ” 

He must be very fond of you,” said Rosa 
He bears up against it with commendable fortitude if 
he IS,” returned Mr Grewgious, after considering the mat- 
ter But I doubt ff he is Not particularly so You 
see, he is discontented, poor fellow ” 

“ Why isn’t he contented ? ” was the natural mqmry 
“ Misplaced,” said Mr Grewgious, with great mystery 
Rosa’s eyebrows resumed them mquisitive and perplexed 
expression 
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‘‘ So misplaced,” Mr Grewgious went on, that I feel 
constantly apologetic towards him And he feels (though 
he doesn^t mention it) that I have reason to be ” 

Mr Grewgious had by this time grown so very myste- 
rious, that Rosa did not know how to go on While she 
was thinking about it Mr Grewgious suddenly jerked out 
of himself for the second time — 

Let^s talk We were speaking of Mr Bazzard It’s a 
secret, and moreover it is Mr Bazzard’s secret, but the 
sweet presence at my table makes me so unusually expan- 
sive, that I feel I must impart it m inviolable confidence 
What dd you think Mr Bazzard has done ^ ” 

“Oh, dear i ” cried Rosa, dravingher chair a little nearer, 
and her mind reverting to Jasper, “nothing dreadful, I 
hope ^ ” 

“He has written a play,” said Mr Grewgious, in a 
solemn whisper “ A tragedy ” 

Rosa seemed much relieved 

“ And nobody,” pursued Mr Grewgious in the same tone, 
“ will hear, on any account whatever, of bringing it out ” 
Rosa looked reflective, and nodded her head slowly , as 
who should say, “ Such things are, and why are they * ” 
“Now, you know,” said Mr Grewgious, “/couldn’t 
write a play ” 

“ Not a bad one, sir > ” said Rosa, innocently, with her 
eyebrows again in action 

“ No If I was under sentence of decapitation, and was 
about to be instantly decapitated, and an express arrived 
with a pardon for the condemned convict Grewgious if he 
wrote a play, I should be under the necessity of resuming 
the block, and begging the executioner to proceed to ex- 
tremities, — ^meaning,” said Mr Grewgious, passing his 
hand under his chm, “ the singular number, and this ex- 
tremity ” 

Rosa appeared to consider what she would do if the 
awkward supposititious case were hers 

“ Consequently,” said Mr Grewgious, “ Mr Bazzard 
would have a sense of my mfenonty to himself under any 
circumstances , but when I am his master, you know, the 
case IS greatly aggravated ” 
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Mr Grewgious shook his head seriously, as if he felt the 
ofiEence to be a httle too much, though of his own com- 
mitting 

“ How came you to be his master, sir ” asked Rosa 
“A question that naturally follows,” said Mr Grew- 
gious “ Let’s talk Mr Bazzard’s father, bemg a Norfolk 
farmer, would have furiously laid about him with a flail, a 
pitchfork, and e\ery agricultural implement available for 
assaulting purposes, on the slightest hint of his son’s hav- 
ing Witten a play So the son, bringing to me the father’s 
rent (which I receive), imparted his secret, and pointed out 
that he was determined to pursue his genius, and that it 
would put him in peril of starvation, and that he 'was not 
formed for it ” 

For pursuing his genius, sir ? ” 

“No, my deal,” said Mr Grewgious, “for starvation 
It was impossible to deny the position, that Mr Bazzard 
was not formed to be starved, and Mr Bazzard then pointed 
out that it was desirable that I should stand between him 
and a fate so perfectly unsuited to his formation In that 
way Mr Bazzard became my clerk, and he feels it very 
much ” 

“ I am glad he is grateful,” said Rosa 
“ I didn’t quite mean that, my dear I mean, that he 
feels the degradation There are some other geniuses that 
Mr Bazzard has become acquamted wnth, who have also 
written tragedies, which likewise nobody will on any ac- 
count whatever hear of bringing out, and these choice 
spints dedicate their plays to one another m a highly pane- 
gyrical manner Mr Bazzard has been the subject of one 
of these dedications Now, you know, I never had a play 
dedicated to me f ” 

Rosa looked at him as if she would have liked him to be 
the recipient of a thousand dedications 

“ Which again, naturally, rubs against the gram of Mr 
Bazzard,” said Mr Grewgious “ He is very short with 
me sometimes, and then I feel that he is meditating, ‘ This 
blockhead is my master ! A fellow who couldn’t write a 
tragedy on pam of death, and who will never have one 
dedicated to him with the most complimentary congratui* 
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lations on the high position he has taken in the eyes of 
posterity * ’ Very trying, very trying However, in giving 
him directions, I reflect beforehand ^ Perhaps he may not 
like this,’ or ‘ He might take it ill if I asked that , ’ and so 
we get on very well Indeed, better than I could have 
expected ” ^ 

Is the tragedy named, sir ^ ” asked Rosa 
“ Strictly between ourselves,” answered Mr Grewgious, 

“ It has a dreadfully appropriate name It* is called The 
Thorn of Anxiety But Mr Bazzard hopes — and I hope 
— ^that it will come out at last ” 

It was not hard to divine that Mr Grewgious had related 
the Bazzard history thus fully, at least quite as much for 
the recreation of his ward’s mind from the subject that had 
driven her there, as for the gratification of his own ten- 
dency to be social and communicative 

And now, my dear,” he said at this point, ** if you are 
not too tired to tell me more of what passed to-day — ^but 
only if you feel quite able — I should be glad to hear it I 
may digest it the better, if I sleep on it to-night ” 

Rosa, composed now, gave him a faithful account of the 
interview Mr Grewgious often smoothed his head while 
it was in progress, and begged to be told a second time 
those parts which bore on Helena and Neville When 
Rosa had finished, he sat grave, silent, and meditative for 
a while 

Clearly narrated,” was his only remark at last, “ and, I 
hope, clearly put away here,” smoothing his head again 
See, my dear,” taking her to the open window, “ where 
they live I The dark windows over yonder ” 

“ I may go to Helena to-morrow > ” asked Rosa 
I should like to sleep on that question to-night,” he j 
answered doubtfully ‘‘ But let me take you to your own ■ 
rest, for you must need it ” 

With that Mr Grewgious helped her to get her hat on 
again, and hung upon his arm the very little bag that was 
of no earthly use, and led her by the hand (wrth a certam 
stately awkwardness, as if he were going to walk a minuet) 
across Holbom, and into Fumival’s Inn At the hotel 
door he confided her to the Unlimited head chambermaid, 
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and said that while she went up to see her room, he w’^ould 
remain below, m case she should wish it exchanged for 
another, or should find that there was anything she 
wanted 

Rosa’s room was airy, clean, comfortable, almost gay. 
The Unhmited had laid in everything omitted from die 
very little bag (that is to say, e\erythmg she could pos- 
sibly need), and Rosa tripped down the great many stairs 
again, to thank her guardian for his thoughtful and afiec- 
tionate care of her 

‘‘Not at ail, my dear,” said Mr Grew^gious, infinitely 
gratified , “ it is I who thank 3 . 0 U for jour charming confi- 
dence and for your charming company Your breakfast 
will be provided for you m a neat, compact, and graceful 
little sittmg-room (appropriate to jour figure), and I will 
come to you at ten o’clock in the morning I hope you 
don’t feel very strange indeed, in this strange place ” 

“ Oh no, I feel so safe I ” 

“ Yes, you may be sure that the stairs are fire-proof,’’ 
said Mr Grewgious, “ and that any outbreak of the de- 
vouring element would be perceiv^ed and suppressed by 
the watchman ” 

“ I did not mean that,” Rosa replied “ I mean, I feel 
so safe from him ” 

There is a stout gate of iron bars to keep him out,” 
said Mr Grewgious, smihng, “and FurnxvaPs is fire- 
proof, and specially watched and lighted, and / live over 
the way i ” In the stoutness of his knight-errantry, he 
seemed to think the last-named protection all-sufiiaent 
In the same spirit he said to the gate-porter as he went 
out, “ If some one staying m the hotel should wish to send 
across &e road to me in the night, a crown will be ready 
for the messenger ” In the same spirit, he walked up 
and down outside the iron gate for the best part of an 
hour, with some solicitude, occasionally looking m be- 
tween the bars, as if he had laid a dove in a high roost m 
a cage of hons, and had it on his mmd that she might 
tumble out 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A RECOGNITION 
r 

Nothing occtirred in the night to flutter the tired dove , 
and the dove arose refreshed With Mr Grewgious, when 
the clock struck ten in the morning, came Mr Cnsparkle, 
who had come at one plunge out of the river at Cloisterham 
‘^Miss Twmkleton was so uneasy, Miss Rosa,” he ex- 
plained to her, and came round to Ma and me with your 
note, m such a state of wonder, that, to quiet her, I volun- 
teered on this service by the very first tram to be caught 
m the morning I wished at the time that you had come 
to me , but now I think it best that you did as you did, 
and came to your guardian ” 

“ I did think of you,” Rosa told him, “ but Minor 

Canon Cornel was so near him ” 

“ I understand It was quite natural ” 

“ I have told Mr Cnsparkle, ^*4^aid Mr Grewgious, “all 
that you told me last night, my dear Of course I should 
have written it to him immediatel}' , but his coming was 
most opportune And it was particularly kind of him to 
come for he had but just gone ” 

“Have you settled,” asked Rosa, appealing to them 
both, “ what is to be done for Helena and her brother ? ” 
“Why, really,” said Mr Cnsparkle, “I am in great 
perplexity If even Mr Grewgious, whose head is much 
longer than mine, and who is a whole night’s cogitation m 
advance of me, is undecided, what must I be ! ” 

The Unhmited here put her head in at the door — after 
having rapped, and been authorized to present herself — 
announcing that a gentleman wished for a word with an- 
other gentleman named Cnsparkle, if any such gentleman 
were there If no such gentleman were there, he begged 
pardon for being mistaken 

“ Such a gentleman is here,” said Mr Cnsparkle, “ but 
is engaged just now ” 

“ Is it a dark gentleman ^ ” interposed Rosa, retreating 
on her guardian 
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“ No, Miss, more of a brown gentleman ” 

You are sure not with black hair ^ ” asked Rosa, tak- 
ing courage 

“ Quite sure of that, Miss Brown hair and blue eyes ” 
‘‘Perhaps,’’ hinted Mr Grewgious, with habitual cau- 
tion, “it might be w^ell to see him, re\erend sir, if 3rOU 
don’t object When one is in a difficulty or at a loss one 
never knows in wffiat direction a way out may chance to 
open It IS a business principle of mine, in such a case, 
not to close up any direction, but to keep an eye on e\ery 
direction that may present itself I could relate an anec- 
dote in point, but that it w^ould be premature ” 

“ If Miss Rosa will allow me, then ^ Let the gentleman 
come m,” said Mr Cnsparkle 

The gentleman came m , apologized, with a frank but 
modest grace, for not finding Mr Cnsparkle alone , turned 
to Mr Cnsparkle, and smilingly asked the unexpected 
question “Who am I ^ ” 

“ You are the gentleman I saw smoking under the trees 
in Staple Inn, a few minutes ago ” 

“ True There I saw you Who else am I ^ ” 

Mr Cnsparkle concentrated his attention on a hand- 
some face, much sunburnt, and the ghost of some de- 
parted boy seemed to rise, gradually and dimly, m the 
room 

The gentleman saw a struggling recollection lighten up 
the Minor Canon’s features, and smiling again, said 
“What will you have for breakfast this morning^ You 
are out of jam ” 

“ Wait a moment ^ ” cried Mr Cnsparkle, raising his 
right hand “Give me another instant * Tartar!” 

The two shook hands with the greatest heartiness, and 
then went the wonderful length — ^for Englishmen — of 
laymg their hands each on the other’s shoulders, and look- 
ing joyfully each into the other’s face 
“ My old fag ^ ” said Mr Cnsparkle 
“ My old master * ” said Mr Tartar 
“ You saved me from drowning ^ ” said Mr Cnsparkle 
“ After which you took to swimming, you know ^ ” said 
Mr Tartar 
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«*God bless my soul * ’’ said Mr Cnsparfcle 
“ Amen ’ ” said Mr Tartar 

And then they fell to shaking hands most heartily again 
“Imagine,” exclaimed Mr Crisparkle, with glistening 
eyes “ Miss Rosa Bud and Mr Grewgious, imagine Mr 
Tartar, when lie was the smallest of juniors, diving for me, 
catching me, a big heavy senior, by the hair of the head, 
and striking out for the shore with me like a water-giant ! ” 
“ Imagine my not lettmg him sink, as I was his fag 1 ” 
said Mr Tartar “But the truth being that he was my 
best protector and friend, and did me more good than all 
the masters put together, an irrational impulse seized me 
to pick him up, or go down with him ” 

“Hem* Permit me, sir, to have the honour,” said Mr 
Grewgious, advancing with extended hand, “ for an honour 
I truly esteem it I am proud to make your acquaintance 
I hope you didn’t take cold I hope you were not incon- 
venienced by swallowing too much water How have you 
been since ^ ” 

It was by no means apparent that Mr Grewgious knew 
what he said, though it was very apparent that he meant 
to say something highly friendly and appreciative 
If Heaven, Rosa thought, had but sent such courage 
and skill to her poor mother’s aid I And he to have been 
so slight and young then I 

“ I don’t wish to be complimented upon it, I thank you , 
but I think I have an idea,” Mr Grewgious annoxmced, 
after taking a jog-trot or two across the room, so unex- 
pected and unaccountable that they all stared at him, 
doubtful whether he was choking or had the cramp — “ I 
I have an idea I believe I have had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr Tartar’s name as tenant of the top set in the 
house next the top set m the corner > ” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Mr Tartar “ You are right so far ” 
“ I am right so far,” said Mr Grewgious “ Tick that 
off,” which he did, with his nght thumb on his left 
“ Might you happen to know the name of your neighbour 
in the top set on the other side of the party-wall? ’’coming 
veiy close to Mr Tartar, to lose nothmg of hi$ face^ in his 
shortness of sight 
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« Landless ” 

‘‘Tick that off," said Mr Gtewgious, taking another 
trot, and then coming back “ No personal knowledge, I 
suppose, sir ^ ” 

“ Shght, but some " 

“Tick that off,” said Mr Grewgious, taking another 
trot, and again coimng back “ Nature of knowledge, Mr 
Tartar > ” 

“ I thought he seemed to be a young fellow m a poor 
way, and I asked his leave — only 'witliin a day or so — ^to 
share my flowers up there with him, that is to say, to 
extend my flower-garden to his windows ” 

“ Would you have the kindness to take seats ? ” said Mr 
Grewgious “ I ^ave an idea ! ” 

They complied , Mr Tartar none the less readily, for 
being all abroad , and Mr Grewgious, seated m the centre, 
with his hands upon his knees, thus stated his idea, with 
his usual manner of having got the statement by heart 
“ I cannot as yet make up ray mind whether it is pru- 
dent to hold open communication under present circum^ 
stances, and on the part of the fair member of the present 
company, with Mr Neville or Miss Helena I have rea- 
son to Imow that a local friend of ours (on whom I beg to 
bestow a passing but a hearty malediction, with the kind 
permission of my reverend friend) sneaks to and fro, and 
dodges up and down When not doing so himself, he may 
have some infoimant skulking about, in the person of a 
watchman, porter, or such-like hanger-on of Staple On 
the other hand Miss Rosa very naturally wishes to see 
her friend Miss Helena, and it would seem important that 
at least Miss Helena (if not her brother too, through her) 
should privately know from Miss Rosa’s hps what has 
occurred, and what has been threatened Am I agreed 
with generally m the views I take ^ ” 

“1 entirely coincide with them,” said Mr Cnsparkle, 
who had been very attentive. 

“As I have no doubt I should,” added Mr. Tartar, 
smiling, “ if I understood them ” 

“ Pair and softly, sir,” said Mr Grewgious , “ we shall 
fully confide in you directly, if you will favour us with your 
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permission Now, if our local friend should have any 
informant on the spot, it is tolerably clear that such 
informant can only be set to watch the chambers in the 
occupation of Mr Neville He reporting, to our local 
friend, who comes and goes there, our local friend would 
supply for him^^elf, from his own previous knowledge, the 
identity of the parties Nobody can be set to watch all 
Staple, or to concern himself with comers and goers to 
other sets of chambers unless, indeed, mine 

I begin to understand to what you tend,” said Mr Cri- 
sparkle, and highly approve of your caution ” 

“ I needn^t repeat that I know nothing yet of the why 
and wherefore,” said Mr Tartar , but I also understand 
to what you tend, so let me say at once that my chambers 
are freely at your disposal ” 

“There!” cried Mr Grewgious, smoothing his head 
triumphantly, “ now we have all got the idea You have 
It, my dear ? ” 

“ I think I have,” said Rosa, blushing a little as Mr 
Tartar looked qmckly towards her 

“You see, you go over to Staple with Mr Cnsparkle 
and Mr Tartar,” said Mr Grewgious, “I going in and 
out, and out and in alone, in my usual way , you go up with 
those gentlemen to Mi Tartar’s rooms , you look into Mr 
Tartar’s flower-garden , you wait for Miss Helena’s ap- 
pearance there, or you signify to Miss Helena that you are 
close by, and you communicate with her freely, and no 
spy can be the wiser ” 

“ I am very much afraid I shall be ” 

“ Be what, my dear ? ” asked Mr Grewgious, as she hesi- 
tated “ Not frightened ? ” 

“No, not that,” said Rosa, shyly, “ in Mr Tartar’s way 
We seem to be appropriating Mr Tartar’s residence so 
very coolly ” 

“ I protest to you,” returned that gentleman, “ that I shall 
think the better of it for evermore, if your voice sounds in 
It only once ” 

Rosa, not quite knowing what to say about that, cast 
down her eyes, and turning to Mr Grewgious, dutifully 
asked if she should put her hat on ? Mr Grewgious being 
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of opinion that she could not do better, she withdrew for 
the purpose Mr Crisparkie took the opportunity of giv- 
ing Mr Tartar a summary of the distresses of Neville and 
his sister , the opportunity was qmte long enough, as the 
hat happened to requue a little extra fitting on 

Mr Tartar gave his arm to Rosa, and » Mr Crisparkie 
walked detached, in front 

Poor, poor Eddy * ” thought Rosa, as they went along 
Mr Tartar waved his right hand as he bent his head 
down over Rosa, talking m an animated way 

“ It was not so pow^ertul or sun-browned when it saved 
Mr Crisparkie,*^ thought Rosa, glancing at it, ‘^but it 
must have been very steady and determined even then 
Mr Tartar told her he had been a sailor, roving every- 
where for years and years 
^ When are you going to sea again > ” asked Rosa 
Never ^ ” 

Rosa wondered what the girls would say if they could 
see her crossing the wide street on the sailor’s arm And 
^he fancied that the passers-by must think her very little 
and very helpless, contrasted with the strong figure that 
could have caught her up and carried her out of any dan- 
ger, miles and miles w ithout resting 

She was thinking further, that his far-seeing blue eyes 
looked as if they had been used to watch danger afar off, 
and to watch it without flinching, drawing nearer and 
nearer when, happening to raise her own eyes, she found 
that he seemed to be thinking something about t/iem 
This a little confused Rosebud, and may account for her 
never afterwards quite knowing how she ascended (with his 
help) to his garden m the air, and seemed to get mto a 
marvellous country that came into sudden bloom like the 
country on the summit of the magic bean-stalk May it 
flourish for ever I 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A GRITTY STATE OF THINGS COMES ON. 

Mr Tartar*& chambers were the neatest, the cleanest, 
and the best ordered chambers ever seen under the sim, 
moon, and stars The floors were scrubbed to that extent, 
that you might have supposed the London blacks emanci- 
pated for ever, and gone out of the land for good Every 
inch of brass-work m Mr Tartar’s possession was polished 
and burnished till it shone like a brazen mirror No speck, 
nor spot, nor spatter soiled the purity of any of Mr Tartar’s 
household gods, large, small, or middle-sized His sitting- 
room was like the admiral’s cabin, his bath-room was like 
a dairy, his sleeping-chamber, fitted all about with lockers 
and drawers, was like a seedsman’s shop , and his nicely- 
balanced cot just stirred in the midst, as if it breathed 
Everythmg belonging to Mr Tartar had quarters of its 
own assigned to it his maps and charts had their quarters , 
his boo^ had theirs, his brushes had theirs, his boots 
had theirs, his clothes had theirs, his case-bottles had 
theirs, his telescopes and other instruments had theirs 
Everything was readily accessible Shelf, bracket, locker, 
hook, and drawer were equally withm reach, and were 
equally contrived with a view to avoid waste of room, and 
providing some snug inches of stowage for something that 
would have exactly fitted nowhere else His gleammg little 
service of plate was so arranged upon his sideboard as that 
a slack salt-spoon would have instantly betrayed itself , his 
toilet implements were so arranged upon his dressmg-table 
as that a toothpick of slovenly deportment could have been 
reported at a glance So with the curiosities he had brought 
home from various voyages Stuffed, dried, repolished, or 
otherwise preserved, according to their kind , birds, fishes, 
reptiles, arms, articles of dress, shells, seaweeds, grasses, 
or memorials of coral reef , each was displayed in its espe- 
cial place, and each could have been displayed in no better 
place Paint and varnish seemed to be kept somewhere 
out of sight, m constant readmess to obliterate stray finger^ 
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marks wherever any might become perceptible m Mr 
Tartar’s chambers No man-of-war was ever kept more 
spick and span from careless touch On this bright sum- 
mer day, a neat awning was rigged over Mr Tartar’s 
flower-garden as only a sailor could ng it , and there w^as 
a sea-gomg air upon the whole effect, so dehghtfull} com- 
plete, that the flower-garden might have appertained to 
stern-windows afloat, and the whole concern might ha\e 
bowled away gallantly with all on board, if Mr Tartar had 
only clapped to his lips the speaking-trumpet that was 
slung m a corner, and gi\en hoarse orders to hea\e the 
anchor up, look alive there, men, and get all sail upon 
her! 

Mr Tartar doing the honours of this gallant craft was 
of a piece with the rest When a man rides an amiable 
hobby that shies at nothing and kicks nobod>, it is only 
agreeable to find him riding it with a humorous sense of 
the droll side of the creature Whm the man is a cordial 
and an earnest man by nature, and withal is perfectly fresh 
and genuine, it may be doubted whether he is ever seen 
to greater advantage than at such a time So Rosa would 
have naturally thought (even if she hadn’t been conducted 
over the ship with all the homage due to the First Lady 
of the Admiralty, or First Fairy of the Sea), that it was 
charming to see and hear Mr Tartar half laughmg at, and 
half rejoicmg m, his various contrivances So Rosa would 
have naturally diought, anyhow, that the sunburnt sailor 
showed to great advantage when, the mspection finished, 
he delicately withdrew out of his admiral’s cabin, beseech- 
ing her to consider herself its Queen, and waving her free 
of his flower-garden with the hand that had had Mr Cn- 
sparkle’s life in it 

Helena I Helena Landless * Are you there > ” 

‘*Who speaks to me^ Not Rosa^” Then a second 
handsome face appearing 

Yes, my darhng 1 ” 

Why, how did you come here, dearest '> ” 

don’t quite know,” said Rosa, with a blush; 
unless I am dreaming I ” 
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the other flowers Are blushes among the fruits of the 
country of the magic bean-stalk? 

“ / am not dreaming,” said Helena, smiling I should 
take more for granted if I were How do we come to- 
gether — or so near together — so very unexpectedly ? ” 
Unexpectedly indeed, among the dingy gables and chim- 
ney-pots of P J T 's connection, and the flowers that had 
sprung from the salt sea But Rosa, waking, told in a 
hurry how they came to be together, and all die why and 
wherefore of that matter 

And Mr Crisparkle is here,” said Rosa, in rapid con- 
clusion , “ and, could you believe it ? long ago he saved 
his life ! ” 

‘‘I could believe any such thing of Mr Crisparkle,” 
returned Helena, with a mantling face 
(More blushes in the bean-stalk country !) 

“ Yes, but It wasn’t Mr Crisparkle,” said Rosa, quickly 
putting in the correction 

I don’t understand, love ” 

“It was very nice of Mr Crisparkle to be saved,” said 
Rosa, “and he couldn’t ha\e shown his high opinion of 
Mr Tartar more expressively But it was Mr Tartar who 
saved him ” 

Helena’s dark eyes looked very earnestly at the bright 
face among the leaves, and she asked in a slower and more 
thoughtful tone — 

“ Is Mr Tartar with you now, dear ? ” 

“No, because he has given up his rooms to me — ^to 
us, I mean It is such a beautiful place 1 ” 

“ Is It?” 

“ It is like the inside of the most exquisite ship that 

ever sailed It is like — it is like ” 

“ Like a dream ? ” suggested Helena 
Rosa answered with a Tittle nod, and smelled the flowers 
Helena resumed, after a short pause of silence, dunng 
which she seemed (or it was Rosa’s fancy) to compassion- 
ate somebody “ My poor Neville is reading in his own 
room, the sun being so very bnght on this side just now, 
I think he had better not know that you are so near ” 

“Oh, I thmk so, too,” cried Rosa, vety readily^ 
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I suppose,’’ pursued Helena, doubtfully, <*that he 
must know by-and-by all you have told me, but I am 
not sure Ask Mr Cnsparkle’s advice, my darlmg Ask 
him whether I may tell Ne\ille as much or as little of 
what you have told me as I thmk best ” 

Rosa subsided into her state-cabin, and 'propounded the 
question The Minor Canon was for the free exercise of 
Helena’s judgment 

I thank him very much,” said Helena, when Rosa 
emerged again with her report ‘‘Ask him whether it 
would be best to wait until any more maligning and pur- 
suing of Neville on the part of this wretch shall disclose 
Itself, or to try to anticipate it I mean, so far as to find 
out whether any such goes on darkly about us ^ ” 

The Minor Canon found this point so difficult to give 
a confident opinion on, that, after two or three attempts 
and failures, he suggested a reference to Mr Grewgious 
Helena acquiescing, he betook himself (with a most suc- 
cessful assumption of lounging indifference) across the 
quadi angle to P J T ’s, and stated it Mr Grewgious 
held decidedly to the general principle that if you could 
steal a march upon a brigand or a wild beast you had 
better do it, and he also held decidedly to the special 
case, that John Jasper was a bngand and a wild beast in 
combination 

Thus advised, Mr Crisparkle came back again and re- 
ported to Rosa, who in her turn reported to Helena She 
now steadily pursmng her tram of thought at her window, 
considered thereupon 

“ We may count on Mi Tartar’s readiness to help us, 
Rosa ^ ” she inquired 

Oh, yes » Rosa shyly thought so Oh yes, Rosa shyly 
believed she could almost answer for it But should she 
ask Mr Crisparkle ^ “I think your authority on the point 
as good as his, my dear,” said Helena, sedately, “ and you 
needn’t disappear again for that ” Odd of Helena 1 
“You see, Neville,” Helena pursued after more re- 
flection, “ knows no one else here he has not so much as 
exchanged a word with any one else here If Mr Tartar 
would call to see him openly and often , if he would spare 
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a minute for the purpose, frequently , if he would even do 
so, almost daily , something might come of it 

Something might come of it, dear ? repeated Rosa, 
surveying her friend’s beauty with a highly perplexed 
face “ Something might ? ” 

If Neville’s movements are really watched, and if the 
purpose really is to isolate him from all friends and ac- 
quaintance and wear his daily life out gram by gram 
(which would seem to be the threat to you), does it not 
appear likely” said Helena, “that his enemy would in 
some way communicate with Mr Tartar to warn him off 
from Neville^ In which case, we might not only know 
the fact, but might know from Mr Tartar what the terms 
of the communication were ” 

“ I see * ” cried Rosa And immediately darted into 
her state-cabm again 

Presently her pretty face reappeared, with greatly 
heightened colour, and she said ^at she had told Mr 
Crisparkle, and that Mr Cnsparkle had fetched m Mr 
Tartar, and that Mr Tartar— “who is waiting now, m 
case you want him,” added Rosa, with a half look back, 
and m not a little confusion between the inside of the 
state-cabin and out — had declared his readiness to act as 
she had suggested, and to enter on his task that very 
day 

“I thank him from my heart,” said Helena “Pray 
tell him so 

Again not a little confused between the Flower-garden 
and the Cabin, Rosa dipped m with her message, and 
dipped out again with more assurances from Mr Tartar, 
and stood wavermg in a divided state between Helena 
and him, which proved that confusion is not always neces- 
sarily awkward, but may sometimes present a very pleas- 
ant appearance 

“ And now, darling,” said Helena, “ we will he mindful 
of the caution that has restricted us to this interview for 
the present, and will part I hear Neville moving too^ 
Are you going back ^ ” 

“ To Miss Twmkleton^s ? ” asked Rosa# 

“ Yes ” 
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"Ob, I could never go there any more* I couldn’t 
indeed, after that dreadful interview * ” said Rosa 
‘‘ Then where are you going, pretty one ? ” 

“ Now I come to think of it, I don’t know,” said Rosa 
I have settled nothing at all yet, but my guardian will 
take care of me Don’t be uneasy, dear « I shall be sure 
to be somewhere ” 

(It did seem likely ) 

And I shall hear of my Rosebud from Mr Tartar > ” 
inquired Helena 

Yes, I suppose so , from ” Rosa looked back 

again in a flutter, instead of supplying the name But 
tell me one thing before we part, dearest Helena Tell 
me that you are sure, sure, sure, I couldn’t help it ” 

“ Help It, love ^ ” 

“ Help making him malicious and revengeful I 
couldn’t hold any terms with him, could I ^ ” 

** You know how I love you, darling,” answered Helena, 
with indignation, **but I would sooner see you dead at 
his wicked feet ” 

** That’s a great comfort to me > And you will tell your 
poor brother so, won’t you ^ And you will give him my 
remembrance and my sympathy? And you will ask him 
not to hate me ? ” 

With a mournful shake of the head, as if that would be 
quite a superfluous entreaty, Helena lovmgly kissed her 
two hands to her friend, and her friend’s two hands were 
kissed to her , and then she saw a thifd hand (a brown 
one) appear among the flowers and leaves, and help her 
friend out of sight 

The refection that Mr Tartar produced m the AdmiraFs 
Cabin by merely touching the spring knob of a locker and 
the handle of a drawer, was a dazzimg enchanted repast 
Wondeiful macaroons, glittering liqueurs, magically-pre- 
served tropical spices, and jellies of celestial tropical 
fonts, displayed themselves profusely at an instant’s 
notice But Mr Tartar could not make time stand still , 
and time, with his hardhearted fleetness, strode on so fast, 
that Rosa was obliged to come down from the bean-stalk 
country to earth and her guardian’s chambers 
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“And now, my dear,” sa’d Mr Grewgious, “what is 
to be done next ? To put the same thought m another 
form , what is to be done with you > ” 

Rosa could only look apologetically sensible of being 
very much in her own way and in everybody else’s Some 
passing idea of diving, fireproof, up a good many stairs m 
FumivaPs Inn for the rest of her life, was the only thing 
in the nature of a plan that occurred to her 
“ It has come into my thoughts,” said Mr Grewgious, 
“ that as the respected lady. Miss Twmkleton, occasionally 
repairs to London in the recess, with the view of extending 
her connection, and being available for interviews with 
metropolitan parents, if any — w^hether, until we have time 
m which to turn ourselves round, we might invite Miss 
Twmkleton to come and stay wuth you for a month ? ” 

“ Stay where, sir^ ” 

“Whether,” explained Mr Grewgious, “we might take a 
furnished lodging in town for a month, and invite Miss 
Twmkleton to assume that charge of you m it for that 
period ^ ” 

“ And afterwards ^ ” hinted Rosa 
“ And afterwards,” said Mr Grew^gious, “ we should be 
no worse off than we are now^ ” 

“I think that might smooth the way,” assented Rosa 
“ Then let us,” said Mr Grewgious, rising, “ go and look 
for a furnished lodging Nothing could be more accept- 
able to me than the sweet presence of last evening, for all 
the remaining e\enmgs of my existence , but these are 
not fit surroundings for a young lady Let us set out in 
quest of adventures, and look for a furnished lodging In 
the meantime, Mr Cnsparkle here, about to return home 
immediately, will no doubt kindly see Miss Twmkleton, 
and invite that lady to co-operate in our plan ” 

Mr Cnsparkle, willmgly accepting the commission, took 
his departure , Mr Grewgious and his ward set forth on 
their expedition 

As Mr Grewgious^s idea of looking at a furnished lodg- 
ing was to get on the opposite side of the street to a house 
with a suitable bill in the window, and stare at it, and 
then work his way tortuously to the back of the house, and 
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Stare at that , and then not go m, but make similar trials 
of another house, with the same result , their progress was 
but slow At length he bethought himself of a ■widowed 
cousin, divers times remo\ed, of Mr Bazzaids, vho had 
once solicited his influence in the lodger world, and who 
lived in Southampton Street Bloomsbury Square This 
lady’s name, stated m uncompromising capitals of consid- 
erable size on a brass door-plate, and yet not lucidly as to 
sex or condition, was Billickik 

Personal faintness, and an overpowering personal can- 
dour, were the distinguishing features of Mrs Billickin’s 
organization She came languishing out of her own ex- 
clusive back parlour, w ith the air of ha\ ing been expressly 
brought-to for the purpose, from an accumulation of sev- 
eral swoons 

“ I hope I see you w^ell, sir ” said Mrs Bilhckin, recog- 
nizing her visitor wuth a bend 

“ Thank you, quite w^ell And you, ma’am ? ” returned 
Mr Grewgious 

“ I am as well,” said Mrs Billickm, becoming aspira- 
tional with excess of faintness, ‘‘ as I hever ham ” 

“My ward and an elderl} ladv,” said Mr Grewgious, 
“ wish to find a genteel lodging for a month or so Have 
you any apartments available, ma’am ^ ” 

“ Mr Grewgious,” returned Mrs Bilhckm, “ I will not 
deceive you , far from it I /lat^e apartments available ” 
This With the air of adding “ Convey me to the stake, 
if you will , but while I live, I will be candid ” 

“ And now, what apartments, ma’am ^ ” asked Mr Grew- 
gious, cosily To tame a certain severity apparent on the 
part of Mrs Billickm 

“There is this sitting-room — ^which, call it what you 
will, it IS the front parlour, Miss,” said Mrs Billickm, im- 
pressing Rosa into the conversation “ the back parlour 
being what I cling to and never part with , and there is 
two bedrooms at the top of the ’ouse with gas laid on I 
do not tell you that your bedroom floors is firm, for firm 
they are not The gas-fitter himself allowed, that to make 
a firm job, he must go right under your jistes, and it were 
not worth the outlay as a yearly tenant so to do The 
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piping IS carried above your jistes, and it is best that it 

should be made known to you ” 

Mr Grewgious and Rosa exchanged looks of some dis*- 
mays though they had not the least idea what latent hor* 
rors this carnage of the piping might involve Mrs Bil- 
lickm put her hand to her heart, as having eased it of a 
load 

“Weil! The roof is all right, no doubt,’’ said Mr 
Grewgious, plucking up a little 
“ Mr Grewgious,” returned Mrs Billickin, “ if I was to 
tell you, sir, that to ha\e nothink above you is to have a 
floor above you, I should put a deception upon you which 
I will not do No, sir Your slates will rattle loose at 
that elewation in windy weather, do your utmost, best or 
worst! I defy you, sir, be you what you may, to keep 
your slates tight, try how you can ” Here Mrs Billickin, 
having been warm with Mr Grewgious, cooled a little, 
not to abuse the moral power she held over him “Con- 
sequent,” proceeded Mrs Bilhckm, more mildly, but still 
firmly m her incorruptible candour “ consequent it would 
be worse than of no use for me to trapse and travel up to 
the top of the ’ouse with you, and for you to say, ‘ Mrs 
Billickm, what stain do I notice m the ceiling, for a stain 
I do consider it ^ ’ and for me to answer, ‘ 1 do not under- 
stand you, sir,’ No, sir, I will not be so underhand I 
da understand you before you pint it out It is the wet, 
sir It do come in, and it do not come m You may lay 
dry there half your lifetime , but the time will come, ^d 
It IS best that you should know it, when a dripping sop 
would be no name for you ” 

Mr Grew^ous looked much disgraced by being pre* 
figured m this pickle 

“Have you any other apartments, ma’am?” he asked, 
“Mr Grewgious,” returned Mrs Bilhckm, with much 
solemnity, “ I have* You ask me have I, and my open 
and my honest answer air, I have The first and second 
floors lb wacant, and sweet rooms ” 

“Come, comeJ There’s nofthmg against Said 

Mr Grewgious, comforting hunself 
“ Mr Grewgious,” rephed Mrs, Bilhckm, “ pardon me, 
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there is the stairs Unless your mmd is prepared for the 
stairs, It will lead to inevitable disappomtoent You can- 
not, Miss,” said Mrs Bilhckin, addressing Rosa reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ place a first floor, and far less a second, on the 
level footing of a parlour No, you cannot do it. Miss, it 
is beyond your power, and wherefore try 

Mrs Biflickin put it very feelingly, as if Rosa had shown 
a headstrong determination to hold the untenable position 

“ Can we see these rooms, ma’am ^ ” inquired her guar- 
dian 

** Mr Grewgious,” returned Mrs Billickm, you can I 
will not disguise it from you, sir , you can ” 

Mrs BilUckin then sent into her back-parlour for her 
shawl (it being a state fiction, dating from immemorial 
antiquity, that she could never go anywhere without being 
wrapped up), and, having been enrolled by her attendant, 
led die way She made various genteel pauses on the 
stairs for breath, and clutched at her heart m the drawing- 
room as if It had very nearly got loose, and she had caught 
It in the act of taking wmg 

“ And the second floor ^ ” said Grewgious, on finding 
the first satisfactory, 

** Mr Grewgious,” replied Mrs Bilhckin, turning upon 
him with ceremony, as if the time had now come when a 
distinct understanding on a difficult point must be arrived 
at, and a solemn confidence established, the second floor 
IS over this ” 

** Can we see that too, ma’am ^ ” 

^^Yes, sir,” returned Mrs Bilhckin, ‘^it is open as the 
day” 

That also proving satisfactory, Mr Grewgious retired 
into a window with Rosa for a few words of consultation, 
and then asking for pen and mk, sketched out alma or two 
of agreement In the meantime Mrs Billickm took a seat, 
and delivered a kind of Index to, or Abstract of, the gen- 
eral question 

Five-and-forty shillings per week by the month certain 
at the time of year,” said Mrs Bilhckin, ‘‘'is only reason- 
able to both parties It is not Bond Street nor yet St 
James’s Palace , but it is not pretended that it is. Neither 
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IS II attempted to be denied — for why should it^ — ^that the 
Arching leads to a mews Mewses must exist Respect- 
ing attendance , two is kep’, at liberal wages Words has 
ansen as to tradesmen, but dirty shoes on fresh hearth- 
stoning was attributable, and no wash for a commission on 
your orders Goals is either hy the fire, or per the scuttle 
She emphasized the prepositions as marking a subtle but 
immense dxfierence * Bogs is not \ie\ved with faviour 
Besides litter, they gets stole, and sharing suspicions is 
apt to creep m, and mipleasantness takes place ” 

By tins time IMr Grewgious had his agreement-lines, and 
his earnest-money, ready “ I have signed it for the ladies, 
ma’am,” he said, ‘ and you'll have the goodness to sign it 
for yourself, Christian and Surname, there, if you please ” 

*‘Mr Grewgious,” said Mrs Bilhckm in a new burst 
of candour, “no, sirl You must excuse the Christian 
name,” 

Mr Grewgious stared at her 

“The door-plate is used as a protection,” said Mrs 
Billickin, “ and acts as such, and go from it I will not ” 

Mr Grewgious stared at Rosa 

“No, Mr Grewgious, you must excuse me So long as 
this ’ouse is known indefinite as Billickm’s, and so long as 
It IS a doubt with the nft-raff wheie Bilhckm may be hidin’, 
near the street-dopr or down the any, and w^hat his weight 
and size, so long I feel safe But commit m}r seif to a solitary 
female statement, no, Miss ^ Nor would you for a moment 
wish,” said Mrs Bilhckm, with a strong sense of injury, 
“ to take that advantage of your sex, if you were not brought 
to It by inconsiderate example ” 

Rosa reddening as if she had made some most disgrace- 
ful attempt to overreach the good lady, besought Mr Grew- 
gious to rest content with any signature And accordingly, 
in a baronial way, the sign-manual Billickin got appended 
to the document 

Details were then settled for takmg possession on the 
next day but one, when Miss Twmkleton might be reason- 
ably expected, and Rosa went back to Fumival’s Inn, on 
her guardian’s arm 

Behold Mr Tartar walkmg up and down Fumival’s Inn, 
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checking himself when he saw" them coming, and advancing 
tow^ards them ^ 

It occurred to me,’’ hinted Mr Tartar, “ that we might 
go up the river, the weather bemg so delicious and the tide 
serving I have a boat of my own at the Temple Stairs ” 

' I have not been up the rner for this many a day,” 
said "Mr Grewgious, tempted 

I was ne\er up the rner,” added Rosa 
Within half an hour they were setting this matter right 
by going up the n\er The tide was running with them, 
the afternoon was charming Mr Tartars boat was per- 
fect Mr Tartar and Lobley (Mr Tartar s man) pulled a 
pair of oars Mr Tartar had a yacht, it seemed, l}ing 
somewhere down by Greenhithe , and Mr Tartar’s man 
had charge of tins }acht, and wns detached upon his 
present service He was a jolly fa\ cured man, with tawny 
hair and whiskers, and a big red face He was the dead 
image of the sun m old wood-cuts, his hair and whiskers 
answering for rays all around him Resplendent in the 
bow of the boat, he was a shining sight, widi a man-of-war’s 
man's shirt on — or oft, according to opinion — and his arms 
and breast tattooed all sorts of patterns Lobley seemed 
to take It easily, and so did Mr Tartar , ^et their oars bent 
as they pulled, and the boat bounded under them Mr 
Tartar talked as if he w^ere doing nothing, to Rosa who was 
really doing nothing, and to Mr Grewgious who was doing 
this much that he steered all wrong, but what did that 
matter, when a turn of Mr Tartar s skilful wrist, or a mere 
grin of Mr Lobley’s over the bow, put all to rights I The 
tide bore them on m the gayest and most sparkling man- 
ner, until they stopped to dine in some e\eriastmgly-green 
garden, needing no matter-of-fact identification here , and 
then the tide obligingly turned — ^being devoted to that 
party alone for that day and as they floated idly along 
some osier-beds, Rosa tried what she could do in the rowmg 
way, and came oft splendidly, bemg much assisted , and 
Mr Grewgious tried what he could do, and came off on his 
back, doubled up with an oar under his chm, bemg not 
assisted at all Then there was an interval of rest under 
boughs (such rest 9 what time Mr Lobley mopped, and 
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arranging cushions, stretchers, and the like, danced the 
tight-rope the whole length of the boat like a man to whom 
shoes were a superstition and stockings slavery, and then 
came the sweet return among delicious odours of limes in 
bloom, and musical ripphngs , and, all too soon, the great 
black city cast its shadow on the waters, and its dark 
bridges spanned them as death spans life and the ever- 
lastmgly-green garden seemed to be left for e\eriasting, 
unregainable and far awa> 

** Cannot people get through life without gntt} stages, I 
wonder ^ ’’ Rosa thought next day, w^hen the town was 
veiy gritty again, and everything had a strange and an 
uncomfortable appearance of seeming to wait for some- 
thing that wouldn^t come No She began to think, that, 
now the Cloisterham school-days had glided past and 
gone, the gritty stages would begin to set in at intervals 
and make themsehes weanly known I 

Yet what did Rosa expect ? Did she expect Miss Twnnkle- 
ton ^ Miss Twmkleton duly came Forth from her back- 
parlour issued the Biilickm to receive Miss Twmkleton, and 
War was m the Billickin’s eye from that fell moment 

Miss Twmkleton brought a quantity of luggage with 
her, having all Rosa’s as well as her own The Billickin 
took It ill that Miss Twinkleton’s mind, being sorely dis- 
turbed by this luggage, failed to take in her personal 
identity with that clearness of perception which was due 
to Its demands Stateliness mounted her gloomy throne 
upon the Biliickm’s brow in consequence And when 
Miss Twmkleton, in agitation taking stock of her trunks 
and packages, of which she had seventeen, particularly 
counted m the Bilhckin herself as number eleven, the B 
found It necessaiy to repudiate 

Things cannot too soon be put upon the footing,’^ said 
she, With a candour so demonstrative as to be almost 
obtrusive, that the person of the ’ouse is not a box, nor 
yet a bundle, nor a carpet-bag No, I am hlj obleeged to 
you, Miss Twmkleton, nor yet a beggar 

This last disclaimer had reference to Miss TwmHeton*s 
distractedly pressing two^and-sixpence on her, instead of 
the cabman. 
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Thus cast off, Miss Tmmkleton ^sildly inquired, which 
gentleman.’’ was to be paid ^ There being two gentlemen 
m that position (Miss Twinkleton having arrived with tw^o 
cabs), each gentleman on being paid held forth his two 
and-sixpence on the fiat of his open hand, and, with a 
speechless stare and a dropped jaw, displayed his wrong 
to heaven and earth Terrified by this alarming spectacle, 
Miss Twinkleton placed another shilling in each hand, 
at the same time appealing to the law in flurried accents, 
and recountmg her luggage this time with the two gentle- 
men in, who caused ^e total to come out complicated 
Meanwhile, the two gentlemen, each looking very hard at 
the last shilling grumblmgly, as if it might become eighteen** 
pence if he kept his eyes on it, descended the doorsteps, 
ascended their carriages, and drove away, leaving Miss 
Twinkleton on a bonnet-box, in tears 

Ihe Bilhckin beheld this manifestation of w^eakness 
without sympathy, and gave directions for ** a young man 
to be got in” to wrestle with the luggage When that 
gladiator had disappeared from the arena, peace ensued, 
and the new lodgers dined 

But the Billickm had somehow come to the knowledge 
that Miss Twinkleton kept a school The leap from that 
knowledge to the inference that Miss Twinkleton set her- 
self to teach Iier something, was easy “ But you don’t 
do it,” soliloquized the Biliickm , “/ am not your pupil, 
whatever she,” meaning Rosa, may be, poor thing I ” 

Miss Twinkleton, on the other hand, having changed her 
dress and recovered her spirits, w^as animated by a bland 
desire to improve the occasion in all ways, and to be as 
serene a model as possible In a happy compromise between 
her two states of existence, she had already become, with 
her workbasket before her, the equably vivacious compan- 
ion with a slight judicious flavouring of information, when 
the BiUickin announced herself 

I will not hide from you, ladies,” said the B , envel- 
oped m the shawl of state, ‘‘for it is not my character to 
hide neither my motives nor my actions, that I take the 
liberty to look in upon you to express a ’ope that your 
dinner was to your liking Though not Professed but 
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Plain, still her wages should be a sufficient object to her 

to stimilate to soar above mere roast and biled ^ 

** We dined very well indeed,” said Rosa, ‘ thank you ” 
Accustomed,” said Miss Twinkleton with a gracious 
air, which to tije jealous ears of the Bilhckm seemed to 
add ** my good woman ” — accustomed to a liberal and 
nutritious, }et plain and saiutaiy diet, we have found no 
reason to bemoan our absence from the ancient cit} , and 
the methodical household, in which the quiet routine of 
our lot has been hitherto cast ” 

I did think it well to mention to my cook,” observed the 
Bilhckm with a gush of candour, “which I ’ope you will 
agree with, Miss Tvv inkleton, was a right precaution, that 
the young lady being used to what we should consider here 
but poor diet, had better be brought forward by degrees 
For, a rush fiom scanty feeding to generous feeding, and 
from what you may call messing to what you may call 
method, do ^require a power of constitution which is not 
often found m youth, particular when undermined by 
boarding-school f ” 

It will be seen that the Bilhckm now openly pitted her- 
self against Miss Twinkleton, as one whom she had fully 
ascertained to be her natural enemy 

“Your remarks,” returned Miss Twinkleton, from a 
remote moral eminence, “are well meant, I have no 
doubt, but you will permit me to observe that they 
develop a mistaken view of the subject, which can only be 
imputed to your extreme want of accurate information ” 
“My mformiation,” retorted the Bilhckm, throwing m 
an extra syllable for the sake of emphasis at once polite 
and powerful — my mformiation, Miss Twinkleton, were 
my own experience, which I beheve is usually considered 
to be good guidance But whether so or not, I was put 
m youth to a very genteel boarding-school, the mistress 
being no less a lady than yourself, of about your own age 
or It may be some years younger, and a poorness of blood 
flowed from the table which has run through my Me ” 

“ Very likely,” said Miss Twinkleton, still from her dis- 
tant eminence , ‘ and very much to be deplored — Rosaf 
my dear, how are you getting on with your work ^ ” 
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" Miss Twmkleton/’ resumed the Bilhckin, m a courtly 
manner, ‘‘ before retiring on the ’mt, as a lad}^ should, I 
%\ish to ask of ourself, as a ladj, whether I am to con- 
sider that my words is doubted ^ ’ 

“ I am not aware on what groimd 3^ou cherish such a 
supposition,” began Miss Twinkleton, w^hen the Biilickin 
neatly stopped her 

‘‘ Do not, if }ou please, put suppositions betwixt my lips 
where none such ha\e been imparted by myself Your 
flow of words IS great, Miss Twinkleton, and no doubt is 
expected from }ou b} }our pupils, and no doubt is con- 
sidered worth the money Al? doubt, I am sure But not 
paymg for flows of words, and not asking to be favoured 
i\ith them here, I wish to repeat my question ” 

“ If you refer to the po\ert} of \our circulation,” began 
Miss Twinkleton, when again the Biiiickin neatly stopped 
her 

“ I have used no such expressions ” 

“ If you refer, then, to the poorness of }our blood ” 

Brought upon me,” stipulated the Billickm, expressly, 
at a boarding-school ” 

“Then,” resumed Miss Twinkleton, “all I can say is, 
that I am bound to belie\e, on }our asseveration, that it 
is very poor indeed I cannot forbear addmg, that if that 
unfortxmate circumstance influences yo ir conversation, it 
is much to be lamented, and it is eminently desirable that 
your blood were richer — Rosa, my dear, how are you get- 
ting on with your work? ” 

“ Hem ^ Before retiring, Miss,” proclaimed the Billickm 
to Rosa, loftily cancelling Miss Twinkleton, “I should 
wish it to be understood between yourself and me that 
my transactions m future is with you alone I know no 
elderly lady here, Miss, none older than yourself ” 

“A highly desirable arrangement Rosa, my dear,” 
observed Miss Twinkleton 

“ It IS not, Miss,” said the Billickm, with a sarcastic 
smile, “ that I possess the Mill I have heard of, in which 
old single ladies could be ground up young (what a gift it 
would be to some of us), but that I limit myself to you 
totally ” 
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‘‘When 1 ha\e any desire to communicate a request to 
the person of the house, Rosa, my dear,’* observed Miss 
TiMukleton with majestic cheerfulness, “ I will make it 
known to you, and 30U will kindly undertake, I am sure, 
that It IS conveyed to the proper quarter ” 

“Good-e\enmg, Miss,” said the Billickin, at once affec- 
tionately and distant!} “ Being alone m my eyes, I wish 
yon gocKi-evening wnth best wishes, and do not find myself 
drove, I am truly ’app} to saj, mto expressing my con- 
tempt for an indnndual, unfortunately for yourself, belong- 
ing to you ” 

The BiUickin gracefull} withdrew with this parting 
speech, and from that time Rosa occupied the restless 
position of shuttlecock betw'een these two battledores 
Nothing could be done without a smart match being played 
out Thus, on the daily-ansing question of dinner, Miss 
Twmkleton w^ould sa}, the three being present together — 

“ Perhaps, my lo\e, jou wnll consult wuth the person of 
the house, whether she can procure us a lamb’s fry, or, 
failing that, a roast fowl ” 

On which the Bilhckin would retort (Rosa not having 
spoken a word), “ If you was better accustomed to 
butcher’s meat, Miss, you would not| entertain the idea of 
a lamb’s fry Firstly, because lambs has long been sheep, 
and secondly, because there is such things as killing-days, 
and there is not As to roast fowls, Miss, why you must 
be quite surfeited with roast fowls, letting alone your buy- 
ing, when you market for yourself, the agedest of poultry 
with the scaliest of legs, quite as if you was accustomed 
to picking ’em out for cheapness Try a little inwention, 
Mass Use yourself to housekeeping a bit Come now, 
think of somethink else ” 

To this encouragement, offered with the indulgent toler- 
ation of a wise and liberal expert, Miss Twmkleton would 
rejoin, reddening — 

“ Or, my dear, you might propose to the person of the 
house a duck” 

“ Well, Miss ^ ” the Billickm would exclaim (still no 
word bemg spoken by Rosa), “you do surprise me when you 
speak of ducks I Not to mention that they’re getting out 
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of season and very dear, it really strikes to my heart to see 
you have a duck , for the breast, which is the only delicate 
cuts in a duck, always goes m a direction which I cannot 
imagine where, and your own plate comes down so miser- 
ably skm-and-bony I Try again, Miss Think more of 
yourself, and less of others A dish of sweetbreads now, 
or a bit of mutton Something at which you can get your 
equal chance ” 

Occasionally the game would wax very brisk indeed, and 
would be kept up with a smartness rendering such an en- 
counter as this quite tame But the Bilhckin almost inva- 
nably made by izr the higher score , and would come in 
with side hits of the most unexpected and extraordinary 
description, when she seemed widiout a chance 

All this did not improve the gntty state of things m 
London, or the air that London had acquired m Rosa’s 
eyes of waiting for something that never came Tired of 
working, and conversing with Miss Twmkleton, she sug- 
gested workmg and reading to which Miss Twinkleton 
readily assented, as an admirable reader, of tried powers 
But Rosa soon made the discovery that Miss Twinkleton 
didn’t read fairly She cut the love-scenes, mterpolated 
passages in praise of female cehbacy, and was guilty of 
other glaring pious frauds As an instance in point, take 
the glowing passage “Ever dearest and best adored, — 
said Edward, clasping the dear head to his breast, and 
drawing the silken hair through his caressing fingers, from 
which he suffered it to fall like golden ram, — ever dearest 
and best adored, let us fiy from the unsympathetic world 
and the sterile coldness of the stony-hearted, to the rich 
warm Paradise of Trust and Love ” Miss Twinkleton’s 
fraudulent version tamely ran thus “ Ever engaged to me 
with the consent of our parents on both sides, and the ap- 
probation of the silver-haired rector of the district, — said 
Edward, respectfully raising to his lips the taper fingers so 
skilful in embroidery, tambour, crochet, and oAer truly fern- 
mme arts, — ^let me call on thy papa ere to-morrow’s dawn 
has sunk into the west, and propose a suburban establish- 
ment, lowly It may be, but within our means, where he will 
be always welcome as an evening guest, and where eveiy 
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arrangement shall mvest economy, and constant interchange 
of scholastic acquirements %ith the attributes of the mmis* 
tenng angel to domestic bhss ” 

As the da>s crept on and nothing happened, the neigh* 
hours began to say that the pretty girl at Biilickin’s who 
looked so wistfiliy and so much out of the gritty windows 
of the drawing-room, seemed to be losing her spirits The 
pretty girl might ha\e lost them but for the accident of 
hghting on some books of \oyages and sea-adventure As 
a compensation against their romance, Miss Twmkleton, 
reading aloud, made the most of ail the latitudes and longi- 
tudes, bearings, winds, currents, offsets, and other statistics 
(which she felt to be none the less improving because they 
expressed nothing whatever to her) , while Rosa, listening 
mtentl;^ , made the most of w^hat w^as nearest to her heart 
So they both did better than before 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE OWN AGAIN 

Although Mr Cnsparkle and John Jasper met daily 
under the Cathedral roof, nothing at any time passed be- 
tween them having reference to Edwin Drood, after the 
time, more than half a year gone b} , when Jasper mutely 
showed the Minor Canon the conclusion and the resolution 
entered m his Diary It is not likely that they ever met, 
though so often, without the^h^ughts of each reverting to 
the subject It is not liksdy thatrhey ever met, though so 
often, without a sensattion on the p'^irt of each that the other 
was a perplexing secret to him Jasper as the denouncer 
and pursuer of Ne\plle Landless, and Mr Cnsparkle as his 
consistent advocate and protectory must at least have stood 
sufficiently m opposition to have speculated with keen 
interest on the steadmess and next direction of the other’s 
designs But neither ever broached the theme 

False pretence not being m the Minor Canon’s nature, 
he doubtless displayed openly that he would at any time 
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have revived the subject, and even desired to discuss it 
The determined reticence of Jasper, however, was not to 
be so approached Impassive, mood>, solitary, resolute, 
so concentrated on one idea, and on its attendant fixed 
purpose, that he would share it with no feliqw-creature, he 
Ined apart from human life Constantly exercising an 
Art which brought him into mechanical harmonj^ wuth 
others, and which could not ha\e been pursued unless he 
and they had been in the nicest mechanical relations and 
unison, it is curious to consider that the spirit of the man 
was in moral accordance or interchange with nothing 
around him This indeed he had confided to his lost 
nephew, before the occasion for his present inflexibility 
arose 

That he must know of Rosa’s abrupt departure, and 
that he must divine its cause, was not to be doubted 
Did he suppose that he had terrified her into silence ? or 
did he suppose that she had imparted to any one — ^to Mr 
Crisparkle, himself, for instance — the particulars of his 
last interview with her ^ Mr Cnsparkle could not deter- 
mine this m his mmd He could not but admit, however, 
as a just man, that it w^as not, of itself, a crime to fall in 
love with Rosa, any more than it was a crime to offer to 
set love above revenge 

The dreadful suspicion of Jasper, which Rosa was so 
shocked to have received into her imagination, appeared to 
have no harbour in Mr Cnsparkle’s If it ever haunted 
Helena’s thoughts or Neville’s neither gave it one spoken 
word of utterance Mr Grewgious took no pains to con- 
ceal his implacable dislike of Jasper, yet he never referred 
It, however distantly, to such a source But he was a reti- 
cent as well as an eccentric man , and he made no mention 
of a certain evening when he warmed his hands at the 
gatehouse fire, and looked steadily down upon a certain 
heap of torn and miry clothes upon the floor 

Drowsy Cloisterham, whenever it awoke to a passing re- 
consideration of a story above six months old and dismissed 
by the bench of magistrates, was pretty equally divided m 
opmion whether John Jasper’s beloved nephew had been 
killed by his treacherously passionate rival, or m an open 
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Struggle, or had, for his own purposes, spirited himsen 
away It then Mted up its head to notice that the berea\ed 

Jasper was still ever der^oted to disco\er\ and revenge, and 
then dozed off again This was the condition of matters, 
ail round, at the penod to which the present histor). has 
now attained 

The Cathedral doors have closed for the night , and the 
Choir-Master, on a short lea\e of absence for two or three 
services, sets his face towards London He travels thither 
by the means hy which Rosa travelled, and arrives, as 
Rosa arrived, on a hot, dusty evening 

His travelling baggage is easily carried in his hand, and 
he repairs with it, on foot, to a hvbrid hotel m a little square 
behind Aldersgate Street, near the General Post Office 
It IS hotel, boarding-house, or lodging-house, at its visitor’s 
option It announces itself, in the new Railway Adver- 
tisers, as a novel enterprise, timidly beginning to spring 
up It bashfully, almost apologetically, gives the traveller 
to understand that it does not expect him, on the good old 
constitutional hotel plan, to order a pint of sweet blacking 
for his drinking, and throw it away , but insinuates that 
he may have his boots blacked instead of Ins stomach, and 
maybe also have bed, breakfast, attendance, and a porter 
up all night, for a certain fixed charge From these and 
similar premises, many true Britons in the lowest spirits 
deduce that the times are levelling times, except m the 
article of high roads, of which there will shortly be not one 
m England 

He eats without appetite, and soon goes forth again 
Eastward and still eastward through the stale streets he 
takes his way, until he reaches his destination a miserable 
court, specially miserable among many such 

He ascends a broken staircase, opens a door, looks into 
a dark stifling room, and says Are you alone here ^ ” 
Alone, deary , worse luck for me, and better for you,” 
replies a croaking voice “Come m, come m, whoever 
you be I can’t see you till I light a match, yet I seem to 
know the sound of your speafcmg I’m acquainted with 
you, ain’t I ” 

Light your match, and tiy,’ 
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So I will, deary, so I will , but my hand that shakes, 
as I can’t k} it on a match all m a moment And I cough 
so, that, put m} matches where I may, I never fed ^em 
there The} jump and start, as I cough and cough, like 
live things Are }Ou off a voyage, deary ^ ” 

« No ” 

** Not seafaring^ ’ 

« No ” 

‘‘Well, there’s land customers, and there’s water cus- 
tomers I’m a mother to both Different from Jack 
Chinaman t other side the court He ain’t a father to 
neither It ain’t m him And he ain’t got the true secret 
of mixing, though he charges as much as me that has, and 
more if he can get it Here’s a match, and now where’s 
the candle > If m} cough takes me, I shall cough out 
twenty matches afore I gets a light ” 

But she finds the candle, and lights it, before the cough 
comes on It seizes her m the moment of success, and she 
sits down rocking herself to and fro and gasping at inter- 
vals “ Oh, m} lungs is awful bad 1 my lungs is wore away 
to cabbage-nets * ” until the fit is over During its con- 
tinuance she has had no power of sight, or any other power 
not absorbed m the struggle, but as it leaves her, she 
begins to straxn her e}es, and as soon as she is able to 
articulate, she cries, staring — 

“ Why, It’s }Ou f ” 

“ Are }ou so surprised to see me^ ” 

“I thought I nevei should have seen you again, deary 
I thought you was dead, and gone to Heaven ” 

« Why>” 

“ I didn’t suppose you could have kept away, alive, so 
long, from the poor old soul with the real receipt for mix- 
ing it And you are in mourning too ^ Why didn’t you 
come and have a pipe or two of comfort^ Did they leave 
you money, perhaps, and so you didn’t want comfort ? ” 

« No ” 

“ Who was they as died, deary? ” 

** A relative ” 

Died of what, lovey ? 

** Probably Death ” 
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e are short to-night ’ ” cries the woman, with a pro- 
pitiator} laugh “ Short and snappish we are 1 But we’re 
out of sorts for want of a smoke We’ve got the all-overs 
haven’t us, dear} ^ But this is the place to cure ’em m, 
this IS the place where the all-o\ers is smoKed off ” 

*‘You may make read}, then,” replies the\isitor, “as 
soon as }ou hke ” 

He digests himself of his shoes, loosens his cravat, and 
lies across the foot of the squalid bed, with his head rest- 
ing on his left hand 

“ Now }ou begin to look hke }ourself,” says the woman, 
approMHgl} “Now I begin to know my old customer 
indeed ^ Been tiying to mix for yourself this long time, 
poppet ^ ” 

“ I have been taking it now and then m my owm way 
“Never take it your own way It ain’t good for trade, 
and It ain’t good for you Where’s my mkbottle, and 
where’s my thimble, and where’s m} little spoon ^ He’s 
going to tsie It m a artful form now, my deary dear I ” 
Entering on her process, and beginning to bubble and 
blow at the faint spark enclosed m the hollow^ of her hands, 
she speaks from time to time, in a tone of snuffling satis- 
faction, without leaving oft When he speaks, he does so 
without looking at her, and as if his thoughts were already 
roaming away by anticipation 

“ I’ve got a pretty man} smokes read} for }ou, first and 
last, ha\en’t I, chuckey ^ ” 

“ A good many ” 

“ W&n you first come you was quite new to it, warn’t ye > ” 
“ Yes, I was easily disposed of, then ” 

“ But you got on in the world, and was able by-and-by 
to take your pipe with the best of ’em, wam’t ye > ” 

“ Ah , and the worst,” 

“ It’s just ready for you What a sweet singer you was 
when you first come ^ Used to drop your head, and smg 
yourself off like a bird * It’s ready for you now, deary ” 
He takes it from her with great care, and puts the mouth- 
piece to his lips She seats herself beside him, ready to 
refill the pipe After inhaling a few whiffs in silence, he 
doubtingly accosts her with 
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« Is It as potent as it used to be ^ ” 

‘‘What do }Ou speak of, deary ? 

“What should I speak of, but what I have m my 
mouth > ” 

“ It’s just the same Always the identical same 
“ It doesn’t taste so And it’s slower ” 

“ YouHe got more used to it, yon see ” 

“ That may be the cause, certaml} Look here ” He 
stops, becomes dream}, and seems to forget that he has 
m'vited her attention She bends over him, and speaks m 
his ear 

“ I’m attending to you Says }ou just now, Look here 
Says I now, I’m attending to ye We was talking just 
l^fore of your bemg used to it ” 

“I know all that I was only thinking Look here 
Suppose you had something in your mind , something you 
were going to do ” 

“ Yes, deary , something I was going to do 
“ But had not quite determined to do ” 

“ Yes, deary ” 

“ Might or might not do, you understand ” 

“ Yes ” With the point of a needle she stirs the con- 
tents of the bowl 

“ Should you do it in your fanc}, when you were lying 
here doing this ^ ” 

She nods her head “ Over and over again ” 

“ Just like me * I did it over and over again I have 
done it hundreds of thousands of times m this room ” 

“ It’s to be hoped it was pleasant to do, deary ” 

“ It &/as pleasant to do ^ ” 

He says this with a savage air, and a sprmg or start at 
her Quite immoved she retouches and replenishes the 
contents of the bowl with her little spatula Seeing her 
mtent upon the occupation, he sin& mto his former 
attitude 

“ It was a journey, a difEcuIt and dangerous journey 
That was the subject in my mind A hazardous and peril- 
ous journey, over abysses where a slip would be destruc- 
tion Look down, look down I You see what hes at the 
bottom there ^ ” 
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He has darted forward to say it, and to point at the 
ground, as though at some imaginary object tar beneath 
The woman looks at him, as his spasmodic face approaches 
close to hers, and not at his pointing She seems to know 
what the influence of her perfect quietude would be , if so, 
she has not miscalculated it, for he subsides again 

Weil , I have told you I did it here hundreds of thou- 
sands of times What do I say ? I did it millions and 
billions of times I did it so often, and through such vast 
expanses of time, that when it \vas really done, it seemed 
not worth the doing, it was done so soon ” 

“That’s the journey you ha^e been away upon,” she 
quietly remarks 

He glares at her as he smokes , and then, his eyes 
becoming filmy, answers “ That s the journey ” 

Silence ensues His eyes aie sometimes closed and 
sometimes open The woman sits beside him, very atten- 
tive to the pipe, which is ail the while at his hps 
“ I’ll warrant,” she observes, when he has been looking 
fixedly at her for some consecutive moments, with a singu- 
lar appearance in his eyes of seeming to see her a long 
way off, mstead of so near him “ 111 wai"*ant you made 
the journey in a many wa>s, when you made it so often?” 

“ No, always m one way ” 

“ Always in the same way ? ” 

« Ay ” 

“ In the way in which it was really made at last ? ” 

« Ay ” 

And always took the same pleasure in harping on it? ” 
“ Ay ” 

For the time he appears unequal to any other reply than 
this lazy monosyllabic assent Probably to assure herself 
that It IS not the assent of a mere automaton, she reverses 
the form of her next sentence 
“ Bid you never get tired of it, deary, and try to call up 
something else for a change? ” 

He struggles into a sitting posture, and retorts upon 
her *‘What do you mean? What did I want? What 
did I come for ? ” 

She gently lays him back again, and before returmng 
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him the instrument he has dropped, re\ u^es the fire in it 
with her own breath , then says to him, coaxmgly — 
‘‘Sure, sure, sure! Yes, yes, }es! Now I go along 
with you You was too quick for me I see now^ You 
come o^ purpose to take die journey hy^ I might have 
known It, through its standing by you so 

He answers first with a laugh, and then with a passion- 
ate setting of his teeth “ Yes, I came on purpose When 
I could not bear my life, I came to get the relief, and I 
got It It WAS one 1 It was one * ’’ This repetition with 
extraordinary vehemence, and the snarl of a wnlf 

She observes him ver} cautiously, as though mentally 
feeling her way to her next remark It is “ There was a 
fellow-traveller, deary ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha * ” He breaks into a ringing laugh, or 
rather yell, 

“ To think,” he cries, “ how often fellow-traveller, and 
yet not know it ^ To think how many times he went the 
journey, and never saw the road ^ ” 

The woman kneels upon the floor, with her arms crossed 
on the coverlet of the bed, close by him, and her chin upon 
them In this crouching attitude she watches him The 
pipe IS falling from his mouth She puts it back, and lay^ 
mg her hand upon his chest, moves him slightly from side 
to side Upon that he speaks, as if she had spoken 
“Yes! I always made the journey first, before the 
changes of colours and the great landscapes and glittering 
processions began They couldn^t begin till it was off my 
mind I had no room till then for anything else ” 

Once more he lapses into silence Once more she lays 
her hand upon his chest, and moves him slightly to and 
fro, as a cat might stimulate a half-slain mouse Once/ 
more he speaks, as if she had spoken 
“ What ^ I told you so When it comes to be real at 
last, It IS so short that it seems unreal for the fimt time* 
Hark I ” 

“ Yes, deary I’m listening ” 

“ Time and place are both at hand ” 

He is on his feet, speaking m a whisper, and as if in the 
dark. 
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« Time, place, and feiio%-tra\eiier,'’ she suggests adopt 
ing his tone, and holding him softly by the arm 

‘‘How could the tune be at hand unless the fellow* 
traveller was ^ Hush * The journey’s made It’s over ” 
“ So soon ^ 

“ That’s what I said to you So soon Wait a httle 
This IS a vision I shall sleep it oft It has been too short 
and easy I must ha\e a better vision than this, this is 
the poorest of all No struggle, no consciousness of peril, 
no entreaty — and yet I ne\er saw that before ” With a 
start 

“ Saw what, deary ^ ” 

“ Look at it ’ Look what a poor, mean, miserable thing 
It IS ^ Ttiat must be real It’s o\ er ” 

He has accompanied this incoherence with some wuld 
unmeanmg gestures , but the}' trail off into the progressi\e 
inaction of stupor, and he lies a log upon the bed 
The woman, however, is still inquisitive With a repeti* 
tion of her cat-hke action she slightly stirs his body again, 
and listens , stirs again, and listens , whispers to it, and 
listens Finding it past all rousing for the time, she slowdy 
gets upon her feet, with an air of disappointment, and 
fticks the face with the back of her hand in turning 
from it 

But she goes no further away from it than the chair upon 
the hearth She sits in it, wnth an elbow on one of its 
arms, and her chin upon her hand, intent upon him “ I 
heard ye say once,” she croaks under her breath, “ I heard 
ye say once, when I was lying where you’re lying, and you 
were makmg your speculations upon me, ‘ Unmtelhgible ^ ’ 
I heard you say so, of two more than me But don’t ye 
be too sure always , don’t ye be too sure, beauty i ” 
XJnwmkmg, cat-hke, and intent, she presently adds 
Not so potent as it once was Ah ^ Perhaps not at 
first You maybe more right there Practice makes per- 
fect I may have learned the secret how to make ye talk, 
deary ” 

He talks no more, whether or no Twitching in an ugly 
way from time to time, both as to his face and limbs, he 
lies heavy and silent* The wretched candle bums down , 
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the woman takes its expinng end between her fingers, lights 
another at it, crams the guttermg frying morsel deep into 
the candlestick, and rams it home with the new candle, as 
if she were loading some ill-savoured and unseemly weapon 
of witchcraft , the new cardie in its turn burns down , and 
still he lies insensible At length what remains of the last 
candle is blown out, and dayhght looks into the room 

It has not looked \ery long, when he sits up, chilled and 
shaking, slowly recovers consciousness of where he is, and 
makes himself ready to depart The woman receives what 
he pays her with a grateful, “ Bless ye, bless ye, deary » ’’ 
and seems, tired out, to begin making herseft ready for 
sleep as he leases the room 

But seeming may be false or true It is false m this 
case, for, the moment the stairs ha\.e ceased to creak 
under his tread, she glides after him, muttering emphati- 
cally I’ll not miss ye twice ! ” 

There is no egress from the court but by its entrance 
With a weird peep from the doorway, she watches for his 
looking back He does not look back before disappear- 
ing, with a wavermg step She follows him, peeps from 
the court, sees him still faltering on without looking back, 
and holds him in view 

He repairs to the back of Aldersgate Street, where a 
door immediately opens to his knocking She crouches m 
another doonvay, watching that one, and easily compre- 
hending that he puts up temporarily at that house Her 
patience is unesdiausted by hours For sustenance she 
can, and does, buy bread within a hundred yards, and milk 
as It is carried past her 

He comes forth again at noon, having changed his dress, 
but carrying nothing in his hand, and having nothing car- 
ried for him He is not going back into the country, 
therefore, just yet She follows a little way, hesitates, 
instantaneously turns confidently, and goes straight into 
the house he has quitted 

Is the gentleman from Cloisterham indoors ^ ” 

Just gone out ” 

Unlucky When does the gentleman return to 
Cloisterham ^ 
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** At SIX tiijs evening 

* Bless ye and thank ye May the Lord prosper a busi- 
ness where a cml question, e\en from a poor soul, is so 
cmlly answered ^ ” 

“ I’ll not mi^ss ye twice * ” repeats the poor soul in the 
street, and not so cmUy ‘'I lost ye last, where that 
omnibus you got into nigh your journey’s end plied 
betwixt the station and the place I wasn’t so much as 
certam that you even went right on to the place Now I 
know ye did My gentleman from Cloisterham, I’ll be 
there before ye, and bide your coming I’ve swore my 
oath that Pil not miss ye twice * ” 

Accordingly, that same evening the poor soul stands in 
Cloisterham High Street, looking at the many quaint 
gables of the Nuns’ House, and getting through the time 
as she best can until nine o’clock , at which hour she has 
reason to suppose that the arriving omnibus passengers 
may have some interest for her The friendly darkness, 
at that hour, renders it easy for her to ascertain whether 
this be so or not , and it is so, for the passenger not to be 
missed twice arnves among the rest 

“ Now let me see what becomes of you Go on » ” 

An observation addressed to the air, and yet it might 
be addressed to the passenger, so compliantly does he go 
on along the High Street until he comes to an arched 
gateway, at which he unexpectedly vanishes The poor 
soul quickens her pace , is swift, and close upon him en- 
tering under the gateway , but only sees a postern stair- 
case on one side of it, and on the othei side an ancient 
vaulted room, m which a large-headed, grey-haired gentle- 
man IS writing, under the odd circumstances of sitting 
open to the thoroughfare and eyeing all who pass, as if he 
were toll-taker of the gateway though the way is free 
Halloa * ” he cries in a low voice, seeing her brought 
to a standstill who are you looking for ? ” 

There was a gentleman passed in here this minute 
sm” 

Of course there was What do you want with him ^ ” 
Where do he hve, deary? 

Live ^ Up that staircase 
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** Bless ye I Whisper What's his name, deary ? ’ 
“Surname Jasper, Christian name John Mr, Jdhn 
Jasper 

“ Has he a calling, good gentleman 
“ Calling^ Yes Smgs m the choir ” 

“ 111 the spire > 

« Choir 

“ What^s that > ” 

Mr Datchery rises from his papers, and comes to his 
doorstep “ Do you know what a cathedral is ^ he asks, 
jocosely 

The woman nods 
“ What IS It ^ ” 

She looks puzzled, casting about in her mmd to find a 
definition, when it occurs to her that it is easier to point 
out the substantial object itself, massive against the dark- 
blue sky and the early stars 

“ That’s the ans^^er Go m there at se\en to-morrow 
morning, and } ou may see Mr John Jasper, and hear him 
too ” 

“ Thank y e \ Thank ye ! ” 

The burst of tuumph m which she thanks him does not 
escape the notice of the single buffer of an easy temper 
living idly on his means He glances at her , clasps his 
hands behind him, as the wont of such buffers is, and 
lounges along the echoing Precincts at her side 

“ Or,” he suggests, with a backward hitch of his head, 
“ you can go up at once to Mr Jasper’s rooms there ” 

The woman eyes him with a cunning smile, and shakes 
her head 

“ Oh ! you don’t want to speak to him ? ” 

She repeats her dumb reply, and forms with her hp^ a 
soundless “ No ” 

“ You can admire him at a distance three times a day, 
whenever you like It’s a long way to come for that, 
though ” 

The woman looks up quickly If Mr Datchery thinks 
she IS to be so induced to declsu^e where she comes from, 
he IS of a much easier tamper than she as But she acquit* 
him of such an artful thought, as he lounges atong, Hfce 
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the chartered bore of the cit}, his uncovered gra> 
hair blowing about, and his purposeless hands rattling* the 
loose money m the pockets of his trousers 

The chink of the money has an attraction for her greedy 
ears ^‘Wouidn^t you help me to pay for my traveller's 
lodging, dear gentleman, and to pay my way along > I am 
a poor soul, I am, indeed, and troubled with a gnevous 
cough 

You know the tra\ellers^ lodging, I perceive, and are 
making directly for it,” is Mr Datchery’s bland comment, 
still rattling his loose mone} “ Been here often, my good 
woman ^ ” 

** Once m all my life ” 

** Ay, ay ^ ” 

They have arrived at the entrance to the Monks ^ Vine- 
yard An appropriate remembrance, presenting an exem- 
plary model for imitation, is revived in the Oman’s mind 
by the sight of the place She stops at the gate, and says 
energetically — 

<*By this token, though 3 rOU mayn’t believe it, That a 
young gentleman gave me three-and-sixpence as I was 
coughing my breath away on this very grass I asked 
him for three-and-sixpence, and he gave it me ” 

‘‘ Wasn’t It a little cool to na^e your sum ^ ” hints Mr 
Datchery, still rattling Isn’t it customary to leave the 
amount open ^ Mightn’t it have had the appearance, to 
the young gentleman — only the appearance — that he was 
rather dictated to ^ ” 

Lookee here, deary,” she replies, in a confidential and 
persuasive tone, “ I wanted the money to lay it out on a 
medicine as does me good, and as I deal m I told the 
young gentleman so, and he gave it me, and I laid it out 
honest to the last brass farden I want to lay out the same 
sum in the same way now , and if you’ll give it me, I’ll lay 
It out honest to the last brass farden again, upon my soul 1 ” 

What’s the medicine ? ” 

I’ll be honest with you beforehand, as well as after 
It’s opium ” Mr Datchery, with a sudden change of 
countenance, gives her a sudden look 
** It’s opium, deary Neither more nor less And it’s 
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like a human creetur so far, that you always hear what can 
be said against it, but seldom what can be said in its 
praise ” 

Mr Datchery begins very slowly to count out the sum 
demanded of him Greedily watching his hands, she con- 
tinues to hold forth on the gieat example set him 
“ It was last Christmas E\e, just alter dark, the once 
that I was here afore, when the >oung gentleman gave me 
the three-and-siv ” 

Mr Datchery stops in his counting, finds he has counted 
wrong, shakes his money together, and begins again 
'‘And the young gentleman’s name,” she adds, “was 
Edwin ” 

Mr Datchery drops some money y stoops to pick it up, 
and reddens with the exertion as he asks — 

“ How do you know the young gentleman Vname ^ ” 

“ I asked him for it, and he told it me I only asked him 
the two questions, what was his Chns’en name and whether 
he’d a sweetheart! And he answered, Edwin, and he 
hadn t ” 

Mr Datchery pauses with the selected coins in his hand, 
rather as if he were falhng into a browm study of their 
\alue, and couldn’t bear to part with them The woman 
looks at him distrustfully, and with her anger brewing for 
the event of his thinking better of the gift , but he bestows 
It on her as if he were abstracting his mind from the sacn- 
fice, and with many servile thanks she goes her way 
John Jasper's lamp is kindled, and his lighthouse is 
shining when Mr Datchery returns alone towards it As 
manners on a dangerous \oyage, approaching an iron- 
bound coast, may look along the beams of the warning 
light to the haven lying beyond it that may never be reached, 
so Mr Datchery’s wistful gaze is directed to this beacon, 
and beyond 

His object in now revisiting his lodging is merely to put 
on the hat which seems so superfluous an article in his 
wardrobe It is half-past ten by the Cathedral clock when 
he walks out into the' Precincts again , he lingers and looks 
about him, as though the enchanted hour when Mr Durdles 
may be stoned home having struck he had some expecta- 
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tion of seeing the Imp who is appointed to the mission of 

stoning him 

In effect, that Power of Evil is abroad Having noth- 
ing living to stone at the moment, he is discovered by ISfr 
Datchery m tijie unholy office of stoning the dead, through 
the railings of the churchyard The Imp finds this a relish- 
ing and piquing pursuit , firstl} , because their resting-place 
IS announced to be sacred , and secondly, because the tall 
headstones are sufficiently like themselv es, on their beat in 
the dark, to justify the delicious fancy that they are hurt 
when hit 

Mr Datchery hails him with “ Halloa, Winks t ” 

He acknowledges the hail wnth Halloa, Dick » ” Their 
acquaintance seemingly having been established on a famil- 
iar footing 

But I say,” he remonstrates, “ don’t yer go a-making 
my name public I never means to plead to no name, mind 
yer When they says to me in the Lock-up, a-going to put 
me down in the book, ‘ What’s your name ^ ’ I says to them, 
* Fmd out ’ Likeways when ^ey says, ‘ What’s your re- 
ligion ^ ’ I says ' Find out ’ ” 

Which, It may be observed m passing, it would be im- 
mensely difficult for the State, however statistical, to do 
“ Asides which,” adds the boy, there ain’t no family of 
Wmkses ” 

I think there must be ” 

Yer he, there ain’t The travellers give me the name 
on accouht of my getting no settled sleep and being knocked 
up all night ; whereby I gets one eye roused open afore 
I’ve shut the other That’s what Winks means Deputy’s 
the Highest name to mdict me by but yer wouldn’t catch 
me pleading to that, neither ” 

Deputy be it always, then We two are good friends 
eh, Deputy^ ” 

** Jolly good ” 

I forgave you the debt you owed me when we first be- 
came acquainted, and many of my sixpences have come 
your way since , eh, Deputy ^ ” 

Ah * And what’s more, yer ain’t no friend o’ Jarsper’s 
What did he go a-histing me off my legs for ^ ” 
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What indeed ! But never mmd him now A shilling 
of mine is going your way to-night, Deputy You ha\e 
lust taken m a lodger I ha've been speaking to , an mfirm 
woman with a cough ” 

Puffer/’ assents Deputy, with a shrewd leer of recog- 
nition, and smoking an imaginary pipe, with his head very 
much on one side and his eyes very much out of their 
places Hopeum Puffer ” 

What IS her name ^ ” 

“ ’Er Ro}al Highness the Princess Puffer ” 

‘‘She has some other name than that, where does she 
li\e^ ’ 

“ Up in London Among the Jacks ” 

“ The sailors ? ” 

“I said so, Jacks, and Chamer men, and bother 
Knifers ” 

“ I should like to know, through you, exactly where she 
lives ” 

“ All right Give us ’old ” 

A shilling passes , and, m that spirit of confidence which 
should pen’^ade all business transactions between principals 
of honour, this piece of business is considered done 

“But here’s a lark?” cries Deputy^ “Where did yer 
think ’Er Royal Highness is a-gom’ to to-morrow morn- 
ing ^ Blest if she ain’t a gom’ to the Rin-free-ber-el i ” 
He greatly prolongs the word in his ecstacy, and smites 
his leg, and doubles himself up m a fit of shrill laughter 

“ How do you know that, Deputy ? ” 

“ ’Cos she told me so just now She said she must be 
hup and bout o’ purpose She ses, ‘ Deputy, I must ’ave 
a early wash, and make myself as swell as I can, for I’m 
a-gom’ to take a turn at the Kin-free-der-ee I ’ ” He 
separates the syllables with his former zest, and, not find- 
ing his sense of the ludicrous sufficiently relieved by 
stamping about on the pavement, breaks into a slow and 
stately dance, perhaps supposed to be performed by the 
Dean 

Mr Datchery receives the communication with a well- 
satisfied though pondering face, and breaks up the confer- 
ence Returning to his quaint lodging, and sitting 
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over the supper of bread-and-cheese and salad and ale 
which Mrs Tope has left prepared for him, he still sits 
when his supper is finished At length he rises, throws 
open the door of a comer cupboard, and refers to a few 
uncouth chalked strokes on its inner side 

“ I like,” says Mr Datchery, the old tavern way of 
keeping scores Illegible except to the scorer The 
scorer not committed, the scored debited with what is 
against him Hum , ha I A \ery small score this , a very 
poor score t ” 

He sighs o\er the contemplation of its poverty, takes a 
bit of chalk from one of the cupboard shelves, and pauses 
With It in his hand, uncertain what addition to make to the 
account 

“ I think a moderate stroke,” he concludes, “ is all I am 
justified m scoring up , ” so, suits the action to the word, 
closes the cupboard, and goes to bed 

A brilliant morning shines on the old city Its antiqui- 
ties and rums are surpassingly beautiful, with a lusty ivy 
gleaming m the sun, and the rich trees waving m the 
balmy air Changes of glorious light from moving boughs, 
songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods, and fields — or, 
rather, from the one great garden of the whole cultivated 
island m its yielding time — ^penetrate into the Cathedral, 
subdue its earthy odour, and preach the Resurrection and 
the Life The cold stone tombs of centuries ago grow 
warm, and flecks of brightness dart into the sternest 
marble corners of the building, fluttering there like 
wings 

Comes Mr Tope with his large keys, and yawnmgly 
unlocks and sets open Come Mrs Tope and attendant 
sweeping sprites Come, in due time, organist and bellows- 
boy, peepmg down from the red curtains m the loft, fear- 
lessly flapping dust from books up at that remote elevation, 
and whisking it jfiom stops and pedals Come sundry 
rooks, from various quarters of the sky, back to the great 
tower , who may be presumed to enjoy vibration, and to 
know that bell and organ are going to give it them Come 
a very small and stragglmg congregation indeed chiefly 
from Minor Canon Corner and the Precincts Come Mr 
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Crisparkle, fresh and bright , and his ministering brethren, 
not quite so fresh and bright Come the Choir m a hurry 
(always in a hurry, and strugghng into their nightgowns at 
the last moment, like children shirking bed), and comes 
John Jasper leading their hne Last of all comes Mr 
Datchery into a stall, one of a choice empty collection 
very much at his service, and glancing about him for Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Puffer 

The service is pretty well ad\anced before Mr Datchery 
can discern Her Royal Highness But by that time he 
has made her out, m the shade She is behind a pillar, 
carefully withdrawn from the Choir-Master’s vievi, but 
regards him with the closest attention All unconscious of 
her presence, he chants and smgs She grms when he is 
most musically fervid, and — ^yes, Mr Datchery sees her 
do It ! — shakes her fist at him behind the pillar’s friendly^ 
shelter 

Mr Datchery looks again, to convince himseK Yes, 
again I As ugly and withered as one of the fantastic car\- 
mgs on the under brackets of the stall seats, as malignant 
as the Evil One, as hard as the big brass eagle holding the 
sacred books upon his wings (and, according to the sculptor’s 
representation of his ferocious attributes, not at all con- 
verted by them), she hugs herself in her lean arms, and 
then shakes both fists at the leader of the Choir 

And at that moment, outside the grated door of the 
Choir, having eluded the vigilance of Mr Tope by shifty 
resources in which he is an adept, Deputy peeps, sharp- 
eyed, through the bars, and stares astounded from the 
threatener to the threatened 

The service comes to an end, and the servitors disperse 
to breakfast Mr Datchery accosts his last new acquaint- 
ance outside, when the Choir (as much in a hurry to get 
their bedgowns off, as they were but now to get them on) 
have scuffled away 

** Well, mistress Good-moming You have seen him ^ ” 
/’ve seen him, deary , /’ve seen him I ” 

And you know him ^ ” 

“ Know him I Better far than all the Reverend Parsons 
put together know him ” 
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Mrs Topers care has spread a very neat, clean breakfast 
ready for her lodger Before sitting do-wn to it, he opens 
his corner-cupboard door , takes his bit of chalk from its 
shelf, adds one thick line to the score, extending from the 
top of the cupboard door to the bottom , and then falls to 
\Mth an appehte 

^ 0 * m ^ ^ 


THE END OF EDWIN DROOD ” 
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PICTURES FROM ITALY 


THE READER’S PASSPORT 

T F the readers of this volume will be so kmd as to take 
their credentials for the different places which are the 
subject of its author's reminiscences from the Author him- 
self, perhaps they may visit them, in fancy, the more agree- 
ably, and iMth a better understanding of what they are to 
expect 

Many books have been wntten upon Ital>, affording many 
means of studying the history of that interesting country, and 
the innumerable associations entvvined about it I make but 
little reference to that stock of information, not at all regard- 
ing it as a necessary consequence of my having had recourse 
to the storehouse for my own benefit, that I should reproduce 
Its easily-accessible contents before the eyes of my readers 

Neither will there be found, m diese pages, any grave exam- 
mation into the government or misgovemment of any portion 
of the country No visitor of that beautiful land can fail to 
have a strong conviction on the subject , but as I chose when 
residing there, a foreigner, to abstain from the discussion of 
any such questions with any order of Italians, so I would 
rather not enter on the mquiry now Dunng my twelve 
months' occupation of a house at Genoa, I never found that 
authorities constitutionally jealous were distrustful of me , 
and I should be sorry to give them occasion to r^et their 
free courtesy, either to myself or any of my countrymen. 

There is, probably, not a famous Picture or Statue m 
Italy but could be easily buned under a mountain of printed 
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paper devoted to dissertations on it I do not, therefore^ 
though an earnest admirer of Painting and Sculpture, ex 
patiate at any length on famous Pictures and Statues 

This Book IS a series of famt reflections — mere shadows 
in the water— ^of places to which tne imaginations of most 
people are attracted m a greater or less degree, on which 
mine had dwelt for years, and which ha\e some interest for 
all The greater part of the descnptions were written on the 
spot, and sent home from time to time m pnvate letters I 
do not mention the circumstances as an excuse for any defects 
they may present, for it would be none, but as a guarantee 
to the Reader that they were at least penned in the fullness 
of the subject, and with the liveliest impressions of novelty 
and freshness 

If they have ever a fanciful and idle air, perhaps the reader 
will suppose them written m the shade of a Sunny Day, m 
the midst of the objects of which they treat, and will like 
them none the worse for having such influences of the coun- 
try upon them 

I hope I am not likely to be misunderstood by professors 
of the Roman Catholic faith, on account of an> thing con 
tamed m these pages I have done my best, m one of my 
former productions, to do justice to them , and I trust, in 
this, they will do justice to me When I mention any ex- 
hibition that impressed me as absurd or disagreeable, I do 
not seek to connect it, or recognize it as necessanly con- 
nected with, any essentials of their creed 'When I tieat of 
the ceremonies of the Holy Week, I merely treat of their 
djSfect, and do not challenge the good and learned Dr Wise- 
man*s mterpretation of their meaning When I hint a dislike 
of nunneries for young girls who abjure the world before they 
have ever proved or known it, or doubt the ex officto sanctity 
of all Priests and Fnars, I do no more than many conscien- 
tious Catholics both abroad and at home 

I have likened these Pictures to shadows m the water, and 
would fain hope that I have nowhere stirred the water so 
roughly as to mar the shadows I could never desire to be 
on better terms with all my friends than now, when distant 
mountains nse once more m my path For I need not 
hesitate to avow that, bent on oirrecting a brief mistake 
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I made not long ago, m disturbing the old relations between 
myself and my readers, and departing for a moment from 
my old pursuits, I am about to resume them, joyfully, in 
Switzerland, where, durmg another year of absence, I can at 
once work out the themes I ha\e no^ m my mind, without 
interruption, and, while I keep my English audience within 
speaking distance, extend my knowledge of a noble country, 
inexpressibly attractive to me 

This book IS made as accessible as possible, because it 
would be a great pleasure to me if I could hope, through its 
means, to compare impressions with some among the mul- 
titudes who will hereafter visit the scenes described with 
interest and delight 

And I have only now, m passport wise, to sketch my 
reader’s portrait, which I hope may be thus supposititiously 
traced for either sex — 


Complexion 

Eyes 

Nose 

Mouth 

Visage 

General Expression 


Fair 

Very cheerful 
Not supercilious. 
Smiling 
Beaming 

Extremely agreeable. 


GOING THROUGH FRANCE 

On a fine Sunday morning m the Midsummer time and 
weather of eighteen hundred and forty-four, it was, my good 
friend, when-^on’t be alarmed, not when two travellers 
might have been observed slowly making their way over that 
picturesque and broken ground by which the first chapter 
of a Middle Aged novel is usually attained — but when an 
English travelling-carriage of considerable proportions, fresh 
from the shady halls of the Pantechnicon near Belgrave 
Square, London, was observed (by a very small French sol- 
dier, for I saw him look at it) to issue from the gate of the 
Hdtei Meunce m the Rue Rivoh at Pans 
I am no more bound to explain why the English fkm% 
teavdhng by this carnage inside and out, should be startup 
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for Italy on a Sunday morning, of all good days in the week» 
than I am to assign a reason for all the little men in France 
being soldiers, and all the big men postihons — which is the 
invariable rule. But they had some sort of reason for what 
they did, I have no doubt , and their reason for bemg there 
at dl was, as you know, that they were going to live in fair 
Genoa for a year, and that the head of the femily purposed, 
m that space of time, to stroll about, wherever his restless 
humour earned him 

And It would liave been small comfort to me to have ex- 
plained to the population of Pans generally that I was that 
Head and Chief, and not the radiant embodiment of good- 
humour who sat beside me in the person of a French Courier 
— best of servants and most beaming of men » Truth to say, 
he looked a great deal more patnarchal than I, who, in the 
shadow of his portly presence, d\vindled down to no account 
at all 

There was, of course, very little in the aspect of Pans — ^as 
we rattled near the dismal Morgue and over the Pont Neuf 
— to reproach us for our Simda> travelLng The wine-shops 
(every second house) were dnving a roanng trade , awnings 
were spreading, and chairs and tables arranging, outside 
the cafes, preparatory to the eatmg of ices and dnnking 
of cool liquids later m the day , shoe-blacks were busy on 
the bndges, shops were open, carts and wagons clattered 
to and fro , the narrow, up-hill, funnel-like streets across the 
River, were so many dense perspectives of crowd and bustle, 
pam-coloured nightcaps, tobacco-pipes, blouses, large boots, 
and sha^y heads of hair nothing at that hour denoted a 
day of rest, unless it were the appearance, here and there, 
of a family pleasure-party crammed mto a bulky old lum- 
bering cab, or of some contemplative holiday-maker in 
the freest and easiest dishabille, leaning out of a low 
garret window, watching the drying of his newly-polished 
shoes on the little parapet outside (if a gentleman), or the 
ainng of her stockmgs m the sun (if a lady), with calm an- 
ticipation. 

Once clear of the never-to-be-forgotten-or-forgiven pave- 
ment which surrounds Pans, the first three days of travelling 
towards Marseilles are qmet and monotonous enough. To 
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Sens To Avallon To Chalons A sketch of one day’s 
proceedings is a sketch of all three, and here it is 

We have four horses, and one postilion, who has a very 
long whip, and dnves his team something like the Conner 
of Saint Petersburgh m the circle at Astle/s or Franconfs, 
only he sits his own horse instead of standing on him The 
immense jack-boots worn by these postilions are sometimes 
a century or two old, and are so ludicrously disproportionate 
to the wearer’s foot, that the spur, which is put where his 
own heel comes, is generally halfway up the leg of the boots 
The man often comes out of the stable-yard, with his w^hip 
m his hand and his shoes on, and brings out, in both hands, 
one boot at a time, which he plants on the ground by the 
side of his horse with great gravity, until everything is ready 
When It is — and, O Heaven ^ the noise the> make about it ^ — 
he gets into the boots, shoes and all, or is hoisted into them 
by a couple of fnends , adjusts the rope harness, embossed 
by the labours of innumerable pigeons m the stables , makes 
all the horses kick and plunge , cracks his whip like a mad- 
man , shouts, En route — Hi ’ ” and awa> we go He is sure 
to have a contest with his horse before we have gone very 
far, and then he calls him a thief, and a bngand, and a 
pig, and what not, and beats him about the head as if he 
were made of wood 

There is little more than one variety in the appearance of 
the country for the first two da>s From a dreary plam to 
an interminable avenue, and from an interminable avenue to 
a dreary plain again Plenty of vmes there are in the open 
fields, but of a short, low kind, and not trained in festoons, 
but about straight sticks Beggars innumerable there are, 
everywhere, but an extraordmanly scanty population, and 
fewer children than I ever encountered I don’t believe we 
saw a hundred children between Pans and Chalons Queer 
old towns, drawbridged and walled, with odd little towers at 
the angles like grotesque faces, as if the wall had put a mask 
on, and were stanng down into the moat , other strange little 
towers, m gardens and fields, and down lanes, and m farm- 
yards, all done, and always round, with a pe^ed rooi^ and 
never used for any purpose at all, ruinous buildings of all 
sorts , sometimes an hdtel de vili^ sometimes a guard-hous^ 
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sometimes a dwellmg-house, sometimes a cMteau with a rank 
gsLiden^ prolific m dandelion, and watched over by extin- 
gnisher-topped turrets and blink-eyed little casements, are 
the stancfe.rd objects, repeated over and over agam Some- 
times we pass, a village inn, with a crumbling wall belonging 
to It, and a perfect town of outhouses, and painted over the 
gateway, ** Stabling for Sixty Horses ” — as indeed there might 
be stablmg for sixty score, were there any horses to be stabled 
there, or anybody resting there, or anything stirring about 
the place but a dangling bush, indicative of the wine mside^ 
whjich flutters idly in wind, m lazy keepmg with every- 
thing else, and certamly is never m a green old age, though 
always so old as to be dropping to pieces And aU day long, 
strange little narrow wagons, in strings of six or eight, bring- 
ing cheese from Switzerland, and frequently in charge, the 
whole line, of one man, or even boy — ^and he very often 
asleep in the foremost cart — come jmghng past, the horses 
drowsily nnging the bells upon their harness, and looking as 
if they thought (no doubt they do) their great blue woolly 
furniture, of immense weight and thickness, with a pair of 
grotesque horns growing out of the collar, very much too 
warm for the Midsummer weather 
Then there is the Diligence, twice or thrice a day, with 
the dusty outsides m blue frocks, like butchers, and the m- 
sides in white nightcaps , and its cabnolet head on the roo^ 
nodding and shaking, like an idiot’s head , and its Young- 
France passengers staring out of window, with beards down 
to their waists, and blue spectacles awfully shading their war- 
like eyes, and veiy big sticks clenched m their National grasp. 
Also the Malle Poste, with only a couple of passengers, teanng 
along at a real good dare-devil pace, and out of sight m no 
time Steady old Cur^s come jolting past, now and then, 
in such ramshackle, rusty, musty, clattering coaches as no 
Englishman would believe in, and bony women dawdle 
about in solitary places, holding cows by ropes while they 
feed, or digging and hoeing or doing fieldwork of a more 
latxMious kmd, or representing real shepherdesses with their 
flocks — to obtain an adequate idea of which pursuit and its 
followers, in any country, it is only necessary to take any 
pastoral poem, or picture, and imagine to yourself whatever 
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IS most exquisitely and widely unlike the descnption therein 
contained 

You have been travelimg along, stupidly enough, as you 
generally do in the last stage of the day , and the ninety-six 
bells upon the horses — ^twenty-four apiece — have been ring- 
ing sleepily in your ears for half an hour or so , and it has 
become a very jog-trot, monotonous, bresome sort of business, 
and you have been thinking deeply about the dmner you will 
have at the next stage — ^vvhen, down at the end of the long 
avenue of trees through which you are travelling, the first 
indication of a town appears, in the shape of some strag*" 
gling cottages, and the carnage begins to rattle and roll over 
a hombly uneven pavement As if the equipage were a great 
firework, and the mere sight of a smoking cottage chimney 
had lighted it, instantly it begins to crack and splutter, as if 
the very devil were in it Crack, crack, crack, crack Crack- 
crack-crack Crick-crack Cnck-crack Helo ’ Hola * 
Vite’ Voleur^ Bngand* Hi* hi* hi* En r-r-r-r-r-route * 
Whip, wheels, dnver, stones, beggars, children, crack, crack, 
crack, helo* hola* chantd pour Tamour de Dieu* crick- 
crack-cnck-crack , cnck, crick, cnck, bump, jolt, crack, 
bump, cnck-crack , round the comer, up the narrow street, 
down the paved hill on the other side, in the gutter, bump, 
bump , jolt, jog, cnck, cnck, cnck , crack, crack, crack , into 
the shop windows on the left-hand side of the street, prelimin- 
ary to a sweeping turn into the wooden archway on the nght , 
rumble, rumble, rumble , clatter, clatter, clatter , cnck, cnck^ 
cnck , and here we are in the yard of the Hdtel de TEcu 
d’Or, used up, gone out, smoking, spent, exhausted, but 
sometimes making a false start unexpectedly, with nothing 
coming of It — ^like a firework to the last * 

The landlady of the Hdtel de FEcu d’Or is here , and the 
landlord of the Hdtel de FEcu d’Or is here , and the femme 
de chambre of the Hdtel de FEcu d*Or is here , and a gentle- 
man in a glazed cap, with a red beard like a bosom fnend, 
who IS staying at the Hdtel de FEcu d^Or, is here, and 
Monsieur le Cure is walking up and down in a comer of the 
yard by himself, with a shovel hat upon his head, and a black 
gown on his back, and a book m one hand, and an umbreBa 
m the other, and everybody, except Monsieur le Cur^ ^ 
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open-mouthed and open-eyed, for the opening of the carnage- 
door The landlord of the Hdtel de FEcu d'Or dotes to 
that extent upon the Conner, that he can hardly wait for ius 
coming down from the box, but embraces his very legs and 
boot heels as he descends My Conner ^ My brave Cou 
ner * My friend * My brother * ” The landlady loves him, 
the femme da chambre blesses him, the gargon worships him 
The Conner asks if his letter has been received ? It has, it 
has Are the rooms prepared ? They are, they are The 
best rooms for my noble Courier The rooms of state for 
my gallant Conner , the whole house is at the service of my 
best of friends ’ He keeps his hand upon the carnage-door, 
and asks some other question to enhance the expectation. 
He carries a green leathern purse outside his coat, sus- 
pended by a belt The idlers look at it , one touches it 
It is full of five-franc pieces Murmurs of admiration are 
heard among the boys The landlord falls upon the 
Courier’s neck, and folds him to his breast He is so 
much fatter than he was, he says He looks so rosy and so 
well ^ 

The door is opened Breathless expectation The lady 
of the family gets out Ah, sweet lady^ Beautiful lady* 
The sister of the lady of the family gets out Great Heaven, 
Ma’amselle is charming* First little boy gets out Ah, 
what a beautiful little boy * First httle girl gets out Oh, 
but this IS an enchanting child * Second little girl gets out 
The landlady, yielding to the finest impulse of our common 
nature, catches her up m her arms * Second little boy gets 
out Ob, the sweet boy* Oh, the tender httle fanuly* 
The baby is handed out Angelic baby* The baby has 
topped everything All the rapture is expended on the 
baby * Then the two nurses tumble out, and the enthusiasm 
swelling into madness, the whole family are swept upstairs as 
on a cloud, while the idlers press about the carn^e, and 
look into il^ and walk round it, and touch it. For it is 
something to touch a carriage that has held so many people. 
It IS a legacy to leave one’s children 

The rooms are on the first floor, except the nursery for 
the night, which is a great rambling chamber, with four or 
five m It — ^through a dark passage, up two steps, down 
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four, past a pump, across a balcony, and next door k) the 
stable The other sleeping apartments are large and lofty, 
each \^ith two small bedsteads, tastefully hung, like the 
windows, with red and white drapery The sittmg-room is 
famous Dinner is already laid in it for three, and the 
napkins are folded m cocked-hat fashion The floors are of 
red tile There are no carpets, and not much furniture to 
speak of, but there is abun^nce of looking-glass, and there 
are large vases under glass shades filled with artificial flowers, 
and there are plenty of clocks The whole party are m 
motion The brave Courier, in particular, is eveiy'where — 
looking after the beds, having wine poured down his throat 
by his dear brother the landlord, and picking up green 
cucumbers — always cucumbers, Heaven knows where he 
gets them — with which he walks about, one in each hand, 
like truncheons 

Dinner is announced There is very thin soup, there 
are very large loaves — one apiece , a fish , four dishes after- 
wards, some poultry afterwards, a dessert afterwards, and 
no lack of wnne There is not much in the dishes , but they 
are very good, and always ready mstantly When it is nearly 
dark, the brave Couner, having eaten the two cucumbers, 
sliced up in the contents of a pretty large decanter of oil, 
and another of vinegar, emerges from his retreat below, and 
proposes a visit to the Cathedral, whose massive tower 
frowns down upon the courtyard of the inn Off we go, 
and very solemn and grand it is m the dim light — so dim 
at last, that the polite old lanthom-jawed Sacristan has a 
feeble little bit of candle in his hand, to grope among the 
tombs with, and looks among the gnm columns very like a 
lost ghost whous searching for his own 

Underneath the balcony, when we return, the infenor 
servants of the mn are supping m the open air, at a great 
table , the dish, a stew of meat and vegetables, smokmg hot, 
and served m the iron caldron it was boiled in They have 
a pitcher of thin wine, and are very merry — ^merrier than the 
gentleman with the red beard, who is playmg billiards in the 
hght room on the left of the yard, where shadows, with cues 
m their hands and cigars in their mouths, cross and recross 
the window constantly Still the thin Cur^ walks up and 
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down alone, with his book and umbrella. And there he 
walks, and there the biihard-bails rattle, long after we are 
fast asleep 

We are astir at six next morning It is a delightful day, 
shaming yesterday's mud upon the carnage, if anything could 
shame a carnage m a land 'ft here carnages are never cleaned. 
Everybody is brisk, and as 'we finish breakfast, the horses 
come jmghng into the yard from the Post-house Every- 
thing taken out of the carnage is put back again The brave 
Conner announces that all is ready, after walkmg into every 
room, and looking all round it, to be certain that nothing is 
left behind Everybody gets in Everybody connected with 
the Hotel de FEcu d'Or is again enchanted The brave 
Conner runs into the house for a parcel containmg cold 
fowl, sliced ham, bread, and biscuits, for lunch, hands it 
mto the coach, and runs back again 

What has he got m his hand now? More cucumbers? 
No A long stnp of paper If s the bill 

The brave Courier has two belts on tins morning — one 
supporting the purse , another, a mighty good sort of leathern 
bottle, filled to the tliroat with the best light Bordeaux wme 
m the house He never pays the bill till this bottle is fuU 
Then he disputes it 

He disputes it now, violently He is still the landlord's 
brother, but by another fether or mother He is not so 
nearly related to him as he was last night The landlord 
scratches his head The brave Courier points to certain 
figures m the bill, and intimates that if they remain there 
the Hdtel de FEcu d'Or is thenceforth and for ever an Hdtel 
de TEcu de cuivre. The landlord goes into a little counting- 
house. The brave Conner follows, forces the bill and a 
pen mto his hand, and talks more rapidly than ever The 
landlord takes the pen The Conner smiles The landlord 
makes an alteration. The Couner cuts a joke. The land- 
lord IS affectionate, but not weakly so He bears it like a 
man He shakes hands with his brave brother, but he don't 
hug him. Still, he loves his brother , for he knows that he 
will be returning that way, one of these fine days, with an- 
other family, and he foresees that his heart wiU yearn toTOrds 
him again The brave Conner traverses all round the car- 
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nage once, looks at the drag, inspects the wheels, jumps up, 
gives the word, and away we go * 

It IS market morning The market is held in the little 
square outside m front of the cathedraL It is crowded with 
men and women, m blue, m red, m green, m white, with 
canvassed stalls and fluttenng merchandise The country 
people are grouped about, with their clean baskets before 
them Here, the lace-sellers, there, the butter and egg 
sellers , there, the fruit-sellers , there, the shoemakers The 
whole place looks as if it were the stage of some great theatre, 
and the curtain had just run up for a pictuiesque ballet 
And tiiere is the cathedral to boot — scene-like , all grim, and 
swarthy, and mouldenng, and cold , just splashing the pave- 
ment in one place with faint purple drops, as the morning 
sun, entenng by a httle window on the eastern side, struggles 
through some stamed-glass panes on the western 
In five minutes we have passed the iron cross, with a little 
ragged kneebng-place of turf before it, m the outskirts of the 
town, and are again upon the road 


LYONS, THE RHONE, AND THE GOBLIN OF 
AVIGNON 

Chalons is a fair resting-place, m nght of its good mn on 
the bank of the river, and the httle steam-boats, gay with 
green and red paint, that come and go upon it, which make 
up a pleasant and refreshing scene after the dusty roads 
But, unless you would like to dwell on an enormous plain, 
with jagged rows of irregular poplars on it, that look m the 
distance like so many combs with broken teeth , and unl^ 
you would hke to pass your hfe without the possibility of 
going up-hill, or going up anything but stairs, you would 
hardly approve of Chalons as a place of residence 
You would probably like it better, however, than Lyons, 
which you may reach, if you will, m one of the before- 
mentioned steam-boats, m eight hours 
What a city Lyons is* Talk about people feeling, at 
certain unlucky times, as if they had tumbled from the 
douds * Here is a whole town that has tumbled, anyhow, 
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out of the sky, having been first caught up, like other stones 
that tumble down from that region, out of fens and barren 
places dismal to behold^ The two great streets through 
which the two great nvers dash, and all the little streets 
whose name is Legion, were scorchmg, blistenng, and swel- 
tenng , the houses, high and vast, dirt> to excess, rotten as 
old cheeses, and as thickly peopled All up the hills that 
hem the city m these houses swarm , and the mites inside 
were lolhng out of the windows, and drying their ragged 
clothes on poles, and crawlmg m and out at the doors, and 
coming out to pant and gasp upon the pavement, and creep- 
ing in and out among huge piles and bales of fusty, musty, 
stifling goods , and living, or rather not dying till their time 
should come, m an exhausted receiver Every manufactunng 
town, melted mto one, would hardly convey an impression 
of L}ons as it presented itself to me, for all the undramed, 
unscavengered qualities of a foreign town seemed grafted, 
there, upon the native misenes of a manufactunng one, and 
It bears such fruit as I would go some miles out of m> way 
to avoid encountenng again 

In the cool of the evening, or rather in the faded heat of 
the day, we went to see the Cathedral, where divers old 
women, and a few dogs, were engaged in contemplation 
There was no difference, m point of cleanliness, between its 
stone pavement and that of the streets , and there was a wax 
saint, in a little box like a berth aboard ship, with a glass 
front to it, whom Madame Tussaud would have nothing to 
say to, on any terms, and which even Westminster Abbey 
might be ashamed of If you would know all about the 
architecture of this church, or any other, its dates, dimen- 
sions, endowments, and history, is it not wntten in Mr 
Murray’s Guide-Book, and may you not read it there, with 
thanks to him, as I did * 

For this reason, I should abstain from mentionmg the 
cunous clock m Lyons Cathedral, if it were not for a small 
mistake I made, m connection with that piece of mechanism 
The keeper of the church was very anxious it should be 
shown , partly for the honour of the establishment and the 
town, and partly, perhaps, because of his denving a per- 
centage firom the additional consideration However that 
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may be, it was set m motion, and thereupon a host of little 
doors flew open, and innumerable little figures staggered out 
of them, and jerked themselves back again, with th?t special 
unsteadiness of purpose, and hitching m the gait, which 
usually attaches to figures that are moved by clock-work 
Meanwhile, the Sacnstan stood explaining these wonders, 
and pointing them out, severally, with a wand There was a 
centre puppet of the Virgin Mary , and close to her, a small 
pigeon-hole, out of which another and a very ill-looking 
puppet made one of the most sudden plunges I ever saw 
accomplished — instantly flopping back again at sight of her, 
and banging his little door violently after him Taking this 
to be emblematic of the victory over Sin and Death, and 
not at all unwilling to show that I perfectly understood the 
subject, in anticipation of the showman, I rashly said, “Aha ’ 
The Evil Spint To be sure He is very soon disposed 
of” “Pardon, Monsieur,” said the Sacnstan, with a polite 
motion of his hand towards the httle door, as if mtroducmg 
somebody — “The Angel GabneD” 

Soon after daybreak next morning we were steaming down 
the arrowy Rhone, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, m a 
very dirty vessel full of merchandise, and with only three or 
four other passengers for our companions , among whom, the 
most remarkable was a silly, old, meek-faced, garlic-eatmg, 
immeasurably pohte Chevalier, with a dirty scrap of red 
nbbon hangmg at his buttonhole, as if he had tied it there 
to remind himself of something — as Tom Noddy, in the 
farce, ties knots in his pocket-handkerchief 

For the last two days we had seen great sullen hills, the 
first indications of the Alps, lowenng in the distance Now, 
we were rushing on beside them — ^sometimes close beside 
them, sometimes with an intervemng slope, covered with 
vineyards Villages and small towns hanging in mid-air, 
with great woods of olives seen through the light open towers 
of their churches, and clouds moving slowly on, upon the 
steep acchvity behind them , ruined castles perched on every 
eminence, and scattered houses in the clefts and gullies of 
the hills, made it very beautiful The great height of these, 
too, making the bmldmgs look so tiny, that they had all 
the charm of elesant m^els . their excessive whiteness, as 
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contrasted with the brown rocks, or the sombre, deep, dull, 
heaT> green of the oiive-tree , and the puny size, and little 
slow wallc of the Lilliputian men and women on the bank, 
made a charming picture There were femes out of number, 
too , bridges , <the famous Pont d’Espnt, with I don’t know 
how many arches, towns where memorable wmes are made, 
Vallence, where Napoleon studied, and the noble nver, 
bringing at every winding turn new beauties into view 
There lay before us, that same afternoon, the broken 
bndge of Avignon, and all the city baking m the sun, yet 
with an underdone pie-crust, battlemented wall, that never 
will be brown though it bake for centunes 
The grapes were hanging m clusters m the streets, and the 
bnlliant oleander was in full bloom everywhere The streets 
are old and very narrow, but tolerably clean, and shaded by 
awnings stretched from house to house Bnght stuffs and 
handkerchiefs, curiosities, ancient frames of carved wood, 
old chairs, ghostly tables, saints, virgins, angels, and staring 
daubs of portraits, being exposed for sale beneath, it was 
very quaint and lively All this was much set off, too, by 
the glimpses one caught, through rusty gates standing ajar, 
of quiet, sleepy courtyards, having stately old houses within, 
as silent as tombs It was all very like one of the descnp- 
tions m the Arabian Nights The three one-eyed Calenders 
might have knocked at any one of those doors till the street 
rang again, and the porter who persisted m asking questions 
— the man who had the dehcious purchases put mto his 
basket m the morning — might have opened it quite naturally 
After breakfast next morning, we sallied forth to see the 
lions Such a delicious breeze was blowing in, from the 
north, as made the walk delightful , though the pavement 
stones, and stones of the walls and houses, were far too hot 
to have a hand laid on them comfortably 
We went, first of all, up a rocky height, to the Cathedral, 
ii^ere Mass was performing to an auditory very like that of 
Lyons — ^namely, several old women, a baby, and a very self- 
possessed dog, who had marked out for him^lf a little 
couise or platform for exerase, beginning at the altar-rails 
and endmg at the d^r, up and down which constitutional 
walk he trotted, during the service^ as methodically and 
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calmly as any old gentleman out of doors It is a bare old 
church, and the paintmgs m the roof are sadly defaced by 
time and damp weather , but the sun was shining in splen- 
didly through the red curtains of the windows, and glittering 
on the altar furmture, and it looked as bnght and cheerful 
as need be 

Going apart, in this chuich, to see some painting which 
was being executed m fresco by a French artist and his pupil, 
I was led to observe more closely tnan I mignt otherwise 
have done a great number of votive offerings with which the 
walls of the different chapels were profusely hung I will 
not say decorated, for they were very roughl} and comically 
got up, most likely by poor sign-painters, who eke out their 
hving m that way They were all little pictures, each repre- 
senting some sickness or calamity from which the person 
placing It there had escaped, through the interposition of 
his or her patron saint, or of the Madonna , and I may refer 
to them as good specimens of the class generally They are 
abundant m Italy 

In a grotesque squareness of outhne, and impossibility of 
perspective, they were not unlike the woodcuts m old books, 
but they were oil-paintings, and the artist, like the painter 
of the Primrose family, had not been sparing of his colours 
In one, a lady was having a toe amputated — ^an operation 
which a saintly personage had sailed into the room, upon a 
cloud, to supenntend In another, a lady was lying in bed, 
tucked up very tight and prim, and stanng with much com- 
posure at a tnpod, with a slop-basin on it — the usual form of 
washing-stand, and the only piece of furniture, besides the 
bedstead, in her chamber One would never have supposed 
her to be labouring under any complaint, beyond the incon- 
venience of being miraculously wide awake, if the painter 
had not hit upon the idea of putting all her family on their 
knees m one corner, with their legs sticking out behind them 
on the floor, like boot-trees Above whom, the Virgin, on 
a kind of blue divan, promised to restore the patient In 
another case, the lady was in the very act of being run over, 
immediately outside the city walls, by a sort of pianoforte 
van But the Madonna was there agam Whether the 
supernatural appearance had startled the horse (a bay gnffin); 
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or wheth^ it was invisible to him, I don’t know, but he was 
galloping away, ding-dong, without the smallest reverence or 
compunction On every picture “Ex voto” was pamted in 
yellow capitals m the sky 

Though votiye offerings were not unknown in Pagan tem- 
ples, and are evidently among the many compromises made 
between the false religion and the true, when the true was m 
its infancy, I could wish that all the other compromises were 
as harmless Gratitude and Devotion are Chnstian qualities , 
and a grateful, humble, Christian spint may dictate the ob- 
servance 

Hard by the cathedral stands the ancient Palace of the 
Popes, of which one portion is now a common jaii, and 
another a noisy barrack , while gloomy suites of state apart- 
ments, shut up and deserted, mock their own old state and 
glory, like the embalmed bodies of kmgs But we neither 
went there, to see state rooms, nor soldiers’ quarters, nor 
a common jail, though we dropped some money into a 
prisoners’ box outside, whilst the prisoners themselves 
looked through the iron bars high up, and watched us 
eagerly We went to see the ruins of the dreadful rooms 
m which the Inquisition used to sit 

A little, old, swarthy woman, with a pair of flashing black 
eyes — proof that the world hadn’t conjured down the devil 
withm her, though it had had between sixty and seventy 
years to do it m— came out of the Barrack Cabaret, of 
which she was the keeper, with some large keys m her 
hands, and marshalled us the way that we should go How 
she told us, on the way, that she was a Government Officer 
{comerge du paiats apostohque)^ and had been for I don’t 
know how many years, and how she had shown these 
dungeons to pnnces, and how she was the best of dun- 
geon demonstrators , and how she had resided in the palace 
from an infant — ^had been born th^re, if I recollect nght — 
I needn’t relate But such a fierce, little, rapid, sparkling, 
energetic she-devil I never beheld She was alight and 
flaming all the time Her action was violent in the ex- 
treme She never spoke, without stopping expressly for the 
purpose She stamped her feet, clutched us by the arms, 
her®df into attitudes, hammered agamst walls with her 
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keys, for mere emphasis , now whispered as if the Inquisi- 
tion were there still, now shneked as if she were on the 
rack herself, and had a mjstenous, hag-like way with her 
forefinger, when approachmg the remains of some new 
horror — looking back, and walkmg stealthily, and making 
horrible grimaces — that might alone have qualified her to 
walk up and down a sick man’s counterpane, to the exclusion 
of all other figures, through a whole fever 

Passing through the court3rard, among groups of idle sol- 
diers, we turned off by a gate, which this She-Goblm unlocked 
for our admission, and locked again behind us, and entered 
a narrow court, rendered narrower by fallen stones and heaps 
of rubbish , part of it choking up the mouth of a rumed sub- 
terranean passage, that once commumcated (or is said to 
have done so) with another castle on the opposite bank of 
the river Close to this courtyard is a dungeon — ^we stood 
within It, m another minute — m the dismal tower des oubliettes, 
where Rienzi was imprisoned, fastened by an iron chain to 
the very wall that stands there now, but shut out from the 
sky which now looks down into it A few steps brought us 
to the Cachots, m which the pnsoners of the Inquisition were 
confined for forty-eight hours after their capture, without 
food or drink, that their constancy might be shaken, even 
before they were confronted with their gloomy judges The 
day has not got in there yet They are still small cells, shut 
in by four unyielding, close, hard walls, still profoundly 
dark , still massively doored and fastened, as of old 
Goblm, looking back as I have described, went softly on, 
into a vaulted chamber, now used as a storeroom — once the 
Chapel of the Holy Office The place where the tnbunal 
sat was plam The platform might have been removed but 
yesterday Conceive the parable of the Good Samaritan 
having been painted on the wall of one of these Inqmsition 
chambers » But it was, and may be traced there yet 

High up in the jealous wall are niches, where the faltering 
replies of the accused were heard and noted down Many 
of them had been brought out of the very cell we had just 
looked into, so awfully — along the same stone passage. We 
had trodden m their very footsteps 

I am gazing round me, with the horror that the place 
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inspires, when Goblin clutches me by the wnst, and 
not her skinny finger, but the handle of a key, upon her hp^ 
She invites me, with a jerk, to follow her I do so She 
leads me out into a room adjoinmg— a rugged room, with a 
funnel-shaped, tontractmg roof, open at the top to the bright 
day I ask her what it is She folds her arms, leers hid- 
eously, and stares I ask agam She glances round to see 
that all the little company are there, sits down upon a moimd 
of stones, throws up her arms, and yells out, like a fiend, 
“ La Salle de la Question * ” 

The Chamber of Torture * And the roof was made of 
that shape to stifle the victim’s cnes * O Gobhn, Goblin, 
let us think of this awhile in silence Peace, Goblin ’ Sit 
with your short arms crossed on your short legs, upon that 
heap of btone^ for only five mmutes, and then fiame out 
again 

Mmutes * Seconds are not marked upon the Palace clock 
when, with her eyes flashing fire, Goblin is up, in the 
middle of the chamber, descnbmg, with her sunburnt arms, 
a wheel of heavy blows Thus it ran round ^ cnes Goblim 
Mash, mash, mash ^ An endless routine of heavy hammers 
Mash, mash, mash ^ upon the sufferer’s limbs See the stone 
trough ^ says Goblin For the water torture ^ Gurgle, swill, 
bloat, burst, for the Redeemer’s honour ^ Suck the bloody 
rag, deep down into your unbelievmg body, Heretic, at every 
breath you draw * And when the executioner plucks it out, 
reeking with the smaller mystenes of God’s own Image, 
know us for His chosen servants, true believers in the 
Sermon on the Mount, elect disciples of Him who never 
did a miracle but to heal, who never struck a man with 
palsy, biindn^ deafness, dumbness, madness, any one 
affliction of mankmd, and never stretched His blessed 
hand out but to give relief and ease ’ 

See ♦ cnes Goblin There the furnace was There they 
made the irons red-hot Those holes supported the sharp 
stake, on which the tortured persons hung poised — dangling 
With their whole weight from the roof “ But ” — ^and Gobhn 
whispers this — Monsieur has heard of this tower? Yes? 
Let Monsieur look down, then * ” 

A cold aur, laden with an earthy smell, falls upon the fece 
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of Monsieur , for she has opened, while speaking, a trapn 
door m the wail Monsieur looks in Downward to the 
bottom, upiivard to the top, of a steep, dark, lofty tower — 
very dismal, very dark, very cold The Executioner of the 
Inquisition, says Goblin, edgmg m her head to look down 
also, flung those who ivere past all further tortunng down 
here ‘‘But look^ does Monsieur see the black stains on 
the wall?” A glance, over his shoulder, at Goblin’s keen 
eye, shows Monsieur — ^and would without the aid of the 
directing key — where they are “What are they?” 
“Blood*” 

In October 1791, when the Revolution was at its height 
here, sixty persons — men and women (“and pnests,” sa>s 
Goblin, “pnests”) — ^were murdered, and hurled, the dying 
and the dead, into this dreadful pit, where a quantity of 
quicklime was tumbled down upon their bodies Those 
ghastly tokens of the massacre wrere soon no more, but 
while one stone of the strong buildmg in which the deed 
was done remams upon another, there the> will lie in the 
memones of men, as plain to see as the splashing of their 
blood upon the wail is now 

Was It a portion of the great scheme of Retnbution that 
the cruel deed should be committed in this place ? That a 
part of the atrocities and monstrous institutions, which had 
been, for scores of years, at work to change men’s nature, 
should, m Its last service, tempt them wnth the ready means 
of gratifying their furious and beastly rage * — should enable 
them to show themselves, in the height of their frenzy, no 
worse than a great, solemn, legal establishment, m the height 
of Its power? No worse? Much better They used the 
Tower of the Forgotten m the name of Liberty — ^their 
hberty, an earth-born creature, nursed m the black mud 
of the Bastiie moats and dungeons, and necessanly betray- 
ing many evidences of its unwholesome brmging-up — but 
the Inqmsition used it m the name of Heaven 

Goblm’s finger is lifted, and she steals out again, into the 
Chapel of the Holy Office She stops at a certain part of 
the floonng Her great effect is at hand She waits for 
file rest She darts at the brave Conner, who is explaining 
something, hits him a sounding rap on the hat with the 
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largest key, and bids him be silent She assembles m all 
round a little trap-door in the floor, as round a gra’ve 

“ Voilk » ” She darts down at the nng, and flings the door 
open with a crash, in her goblin energy, though it is no Ight 
weight “ Voda les oubhettes ’ Voila les oubliettes * Sub- 
terran^n^ Frightful’ Black’ Temble’ Deadly’ Les 
oubliettes de Tlnqmsition ’ ” 

My blood ran cold, as I looked from Gobhn down 
mto the vaults, where those forgotten creatures, with recol- 
lections of the world outside — of wives, friends, children, 
brothers— starved to death, and made the stones nng with 
their unavailing groans But the thnll I felt on seeing the 
accursed wall below, decayed and broken through, and the 
sun shining m through its gaping wounds, was like a sense 
of victory and tnumph I felt eicalted with the proud delight 
of living in these degenerate times to see it — as if I were 
the hero of some high achievement ’ The light in the dole 
ful vaults was typical of the hght that has streamed m on all 
persecution m God’s name, but which is not yet at its noon ’ 
It cannot look more lovely to a blind man newly restored to 
sight, than to a traveller who sees it, calmly and majestically, 
treadmg dovm. the darkness of that Infernal Well 


AVIGNON TO GENOA 

Goblin, having shown les oubliettes^ felt that her great cmp 
was struck She let the door fall with a crash, and stood 
upon it with her arms akimbo, smfflng prodigiously 
When we left the place, I accompanied her into her house, 
under the outer gateway of the fortress, to buy a little history 
of the buildmg Her cabaret, a dark, low room, lighted by 
small windows sunk in the thick wall — ^m the softened light, 
and with its forge-like chimney, its little counter by the 
door, with bottles, jars, and glasses on it, its household 
implements and scraps of dress against the walls, and a 
sober-lookmg woman (she must have a congenial life of it, 
with Goblin) knitting at the door — ^looked exactly like a 
picture by Ostade 

I walked round the building on the outside^ m a scri of 
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dicam, and yet with the delightful sense of having awakened 
frcm It, of which the hght, down in the vaults, had given me 
the assurance The immense thickness and giddy height of 
the wails, the enormous strength of the massive lowers, the 
great extent of tne building, its gigantic proportions, frowning 
aspect, and barbarous irregulant>, awaken awe and wonder. 
The recollection of its opposite old uses — an impregnable 
fortress, a luxunous palace, a horrible pnson, a place of torture, 
the court of the Inquisition at one and the same time, a 
house of feastmg, fighting, religion, and blood — ^gi\es to 
every stone m its huge form a fearful interest, and imparts 
new meaning to its incongruities I could think of httle, 
however, then, or long afterwards, but the sun in the dun- 
geons The palace coming down to be the lounging-place 
of noisy soldiers, and being forced to echo their rough talk 
and common oaths, and to have their garments fiuttenng 
from its dirty windows, was some reduction of its state, and 
something to rejoice at, but the day in its cells, and the 
sky for die roof of its chambers of cruelty — that was its 
desolation and defeat ^ If I had seen it m a blaze from ditch 
to rampart, I should have feh that not that hght, nor all the 
light in all the fire that bums, could waste it like the sun- 
beams in its secret council-chamber and its prisons 
Before I quit this Palace of the Popes, let me translate 
from the little history I mentioned just now a short anecdote 
quite appropnate to itself, connected with its adventures 
“An ancient tradition relates that m 1441 a nephew of 
Pierre de Lude, the Pope's legate, senously msulted some 
distinguished ladies of Avigncm, whose relations, in revenge, 
seized the young man and hombly mutilated him For 
several years the legate kept hts revenge withm his own 
breast, but he was not the less resolved upon its gratification 
at last He even made, m the fullness of time, advances 
towards a complete reconciliation , and when their apparent 
smcenty had prevailed, he mvited to a splendid banquet, in 
this palace, certain famihes, whole families, whom he sought 
to exterminate The utmost gaiety animated the repast, but 
the measures of the l^ate were well taken When the dessert 
was on the board, a Swiss presented himself, with the an- 
nouncement that a strange ambassador sohcited an extza^ 
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ordinary audience The legate, excusing himself for the 
moment to his guests, retired, followed by his officers 
Within a few minutes afterwards five hundred persons were 
reduced ta ashes, the whole of that wing of the building 
having been blown into the air with a temble explosion * ' 

After seeing* the churches (I will not trouble you with 
churches just now), we left Avignon that afternoon The 
heat being very great, the roads outside the walls were strewn 
with people fast asleep in every little slip of shade, and with 
laz} groups, half-asleep and half-awake who were waiting 
until the sun should be low enough to admit of their playing 
bowls amongst the bumt-up trees and on the dusty road 
The harvest here was already gathered in, and mules and 
horses were treading out the corn m the fields We came at 
dusk upon a wild and hilly country, once famous for brigands, 
and travelled slowly up a steep ascent So we went on until 
eleven at night, when we halted at the town of Aix (withm 
two stages of Marseilles) to sleep 

The hotel, with all the bhnds and shutters closed to keep 
the light and heat out, was comfortable and airy next morn- 
ing, and the town was very clean, but so hot and so intensely 
light that when I walked out at noon it was hke coming sud- 
denly from the darkened room into crisp blue fire The air 
was so very clear that distant hills and rocky points appeared 
withm an hour’s walk , while the town immediately at hand 
— ^with a kind of blue wind between me and it — seemed to 
be white hot, and to be throwmg off a fiery air from its 
surface 

We left this town towards evening, and took the road to 
Marseilles A dusty road it was , the houses shut up close, 
and the vm^ powdered white At nearly all the cottage 
doors women were peeling and slicmg omons into earthen 
bowls for supper So they had been doing last night all 
the way from Avignon. We passed one or two shady, dark 
chateaux, surrounded by trees, and embellished with cool 
basins of water, which were the more refteshmg to behold, 
from the great scaraty of such residences on the road we 
had travelled As we approached Marseilles, the road began 
to be covered with holiday people Outside the public- 
houses were parties smoking, dni±mg, playmg draughts and 
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dirds, and (once) dancing But dust, dust, dust everywhere 
\Te went on, through a long, stra^hng, dirt^ suburb, thronged 
with people , having on our left a drear> slope of land, on 
whch the country-houses of the Marseilles merchants, always 
sta-ing white, are jumbled and heaped without the slightest 
order — ^backs, fronts, sides, and gables tow aids ail points of 
the compass — until, at last^ we entered the town. 

I was there twice or thrice afterwards, m fair weather and 
foul, and I am afraid there is no doubt that it is a dirty 
and disagreeable place But the prospect, from the fortified 
heights, of the beautiful Mediteiranean, with its lovely rocks 
and islands, is most delightful These heights are a desirable 
retreat, for less picturesque reasons — as an escape from a com- 
pound of vile smells perpetually ansing from a great harbour 
full of stagnant water, and befouled by the refuse of innumer- 
able ships with all sorts of cargoes, which, m hot weather, is 
dreadful m the last degree 

There were foreign sailors, of all nations, in the streets, with 
red shirts, blue shirts, buff shirts, tawny shirts, and shirts of 
orange colour, with red caps, blue caps, green caps, great beards, 
and no beards , m Turkish turbans, glazed English hats, and 
Neapolitan head-dresses There were the townspeople sitting 
m clusters on the pa'vement, or airing themselves on the tops 
of their houses, or walking up and down the closest and least 
airy of Boulevards , and there were crowds of fierce-lookmg 
people of the lower sort blocking up the way constantly In 
the very heart of all this stir and uproar was the common 
madhouse — a. low, contracted, miserable budding, looking 
straight upon the street, without the smallest screen or court- 
yard , where chattermg madmen and madwomen were peep- 
ing out through rusty bars at the stanng faces below, while 
the sun, darting fiercely aslant into their little cells, seemed 
to dry up their brains, and worry them, as if th^ were baited 
by a pack of dogs 

We were pretty well accommodated at tne Hdtel du Par- 
adis, situated m a imrrow street of very high houses, with a 
hairdresser^s shop opposite, exhibiting m one of windows 
two full-length waxen kdies, twirlmg round and round , which 
so enchantoi the hairdresser himself, that he and his family 
sat m arm-chau:% and m cool undresses, on the i;iavanent 
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outside, enjO]fing the gratification of the passers-by with losy 
dignity The family had retired to rest when we went to Ded 
at midnight, but the hairdresser fa corpulent man, in drab 
slippers) was still sitting there, with his legs stretched out 
before him, and evidently couldn t bear to have the shutters 
put up 

Next day we went down to the harbour, where the sailors 
of all nations were dischargmg and takmg m cargoes cf all 
kinds — fruits, wines, oils, silks, stuffs, velvets, and every 
manner of merchandise Taking one of a great number of 
lively little boats with ga}-stnped awnmgs, we rowed away, 
under the sterns of great ships, under tow-ropes and cables, 
against and among other boats, and very much too near the 
sides of vessels that were famt with oranges, to the Mane 
Antoinette^ a handsome steamer bound for Genoa, lying near 
the mouth of the harbour By-and-by, the carriage, that 
unwieldy “triSe from the Pantechnicon,’^ on a flat barge, 
bumping against everything, and giving occasion for a pro- 
digious quantity of oaths and gnmaces, came stupidly along- 
side , and by five o’clock we were steaming out in the open 
sea. The vessel was beautifully clean , the meals were served 
under an awning on deck , the night was calm and clear , the 
quiet beauty of the sea and sky unspeakable 

We were off Nice early next mommg, and coasted along 
withm a few miles of the Comice road (of which more m its 
place) nearly all day We could see Genoa before three, 
and watchmg it as it gradually developed its splendid amphi- 
theatre, terrace nsmg above terrace, garden above garden, ^ 
palace above palace, height upon height, was ample occupa- 
tion for us, till we ran into the stately harbour Havmg been 
duly astonished here by the sight of a few Cappuccfm monks, 
who were watching the fair weighing of some wood upon the 
wharf, we drove off to Albaro, two miles distant, where we 
had engaged a house 

The way lay through the main streets, but not through 
the Strada Nuova or the Strada Balbi, which are the famous 
streets of palaces I never in my life was so dismayed ^ The 
wonderful novelty of everything, the unusual smells, the un- 
accountable filth (though It IS reckoned the cleanest of Itahan 
towns), the disorderly jumbling of dirty houses, one upon the 
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it)of of another , the passages more squalid and more close 
tiian any in St Giles's or old Pans, m and out of which, 
net \agabonds, but well-dressed women, with white %eils and 
great fans, were passing and repassing, the perfect absence 
of resemblance m any dwelling-house, or shop, or wall, or 
pos*-, or pillar, to anything one had ever se^n before, and 
the disheartening dirt, discomfort, and decay, perfectly con- 
fourded me I fell into a dismal revene I am conscious 
of a feverish and bewildered vision of saints’ and Virgin’s 
shrines at the street comers — of great numbers of fnars, 
monks, and soldiers — of vast red curtains waving in the 
doorways of the churches~of always going uphill, and yet 
seeing every other street and passage going higher up — of 
fruit-stalls, with fresh lemons and oranges hanging in gar- 
lands made of vine-leaves — of a guard-house and a draw- 
bndge — and some gateways — and vendors of iced water, 
sitting with little trays upon the margm of the kennel — and 
this IS all the consciousness I had, until I was set down in a 
rank, dull, weedy court^^ard, attached to a kmd of pmk jail, 
and was told I lived there 

I little thought that day that I should ever come to have 
an attachment for the very stones in the streets of Genoa, 
and to look back upon the city with affection as connected with 
many hours of happiness and qmet * But these are my first 
impressions honestl> set down , and how they changed I will 
set down too At present let us breathe after this iong- 
wmded journey 


GENOA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The first impressions of such a place as Albaro, the suburb 
of Genoa where I am now, as my Amencan friends would 
say, “located,” can hardly fail, I should imagine, to be 
mournful and disappointmg It requires a httle time and 
use to overcome the feeling of depression consequent at first 
on so much rum and neglect Novelty, pleasant to most 
people, IS particularly delightful, I think, to me I am not 
easily dispinted when I have the means of pursumg my own 
fancies and occupations , and I believe I have some natural 
g^ititude for accommodating myself to circumstances* But 
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9S yet, I stroll about here, in all the holes and comers of the 
neighbourhood, m a perpetual state of forlorn surprise , and 
returning to my villa, the Villa Bagnerello (it sounds romance, 
but Signor Bagnerello is a butcher hard b>), have sufficient 
occupation m jjondering over my ne^\ e\penences, and com- 
paring them, very much to my own amusement with my 
expectations, until I %vander out again 

The Villa Bagnerello — or the Pmk Jail, a far more expres- 
sive name for the mansion — is in one of the most splendid 
situations imaginable The noble ba} of Genoa, with the 
deep blue Mediterranean, lies stretched out near at hand, 
monstrous old desolate houses and palaces are dotted all 
about, lofty hills, with their tops often hidden in the clouds, 
and with strong forts perched high up on their craggy sides, 
are close upon the left, and in front, stretching from the 
wails of the house down to a ruined chapel which stands 
upon the bold and picturesque rocks on the sea-shore, are 
green vineyards, where you may wander all day long m partial 
shade, through interminable vistas of grapes, trained on a 
rough treliis-work across the narrow paths. 

This sequestered spot is approached by lanes so very 
narrow, that when we arrived at the Custom-house we found 
the people here had faJ^en the measure of the narrowest among 
them, and were waiting to affily it to the carnage, which 
ceremony was gravely performed in the street-, while we all 
stood by in breathless suspense It was found to be a very 
tight fit, but just a possibility, and no more — ^as I am re- 
minded every day, by the sight of vanous large holes which it 
punched m the walls on either side as it came along We 
are mote fortunate, I am told, than an old lady who took a 
house in these parts not long ago, and who stuck fast m her 
camBge m a lane, and as it was impossible to open one 
of the doors, she was obhged to submit to the mffigmty of 
l^ing hauled through one of the little front windows like a 
harlequm * 

When you have got through these narrow lanes, you come 
to an archway, imperfectly stopped up by a rusty old gate — 
my gate. The rusty old gate has a bell to correspond, which 
you nng as long as you hk^ and which nobody answers, as 
It has no connection whatever with the house But there is 
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crusty old knocker, too — very loose, so that it slides round 
waen you touch it — and if >ou learn the trick of it, and knock 
long enough, somebody comes The bra\e Conner comess, 
and gives >ou admittance You walk into a seedy little 
garden, ail wild and weedy, from which the vineyard opensj 
cross It, enter a square hall like a cellar, walk up a cracked 
marble staircase, and pass into a most enormous room with 
a vaulted roof and whitewashed walls, not unlike a great 
Methodist chapel This is the saia It has five wmdows 
and five doors, and is decorated with pictures which would 
gladden the heart of one of those picture-cleaners in London 
who hang up, as a sign, a picture divided, like Death and the 
Lady at the top of the old ballad, which always leaves you 
m a state of uncertainty whether the ingenious professor has 
cleaned one half or dirtied the other The furniture of this 
saia IS a sort of red brocade AU the chairs are immovable, 
and the sofa weighs several tons 

On the same floor, and opening out of this same chamber, 
are dining-room, drawing-room, and dners bedrooms, each 
with a multiplicity of doors and windows Upstairs are 
divers other gaunt chambers, and a kitchen , and downstairs 
IS another kitchen, which, with all sorts of strange contriv- 
ances for burning charcoal, looks bke an alchemical iaborar 
tory There are also some half-dozen small sitting-rooms, 
where the servants in this hot July may escape from the heat 
of the fire, and where the brave Courier plays all sorts of 
musical instruments of his own manufacture all the evening 
long A mighty old, wandering, ghostly, echoing, gnm, haxq 
house It IS, as ever I beheld or thought of 
There is a little vine covered terrace, opening from the 
drawing-room , and under this terrace, and forming one side 
of the little garden, is what used to be the stable It is now 
a cow-house, and has three cows in it, so that we get new 
milk by the bucketful There is no pasturage near, and 
they never go out, but are constantly lying down, and sur- 
feiting themselves with vine-leaves — ^perfect Italian cows en- 
joying the daice far niente all day long. They are presided 
over, and slept with, by an old man named Antonio and his 
son — ^two bumt-sienna natives with naked legs and feet, who 
wear each a shirt, a pair of trouser^ and a red sadi, widi % 
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relic, or some sacred charm like a bonbon off a T’s^elfth- 
cake, hanging round the neck The old man is very anxious 
to convert me to the Catholic faith, and exhorts me fre- 
quently We sit upon a stone bv the door sometimes in the 
evening, like Robinson Crusoe and Friday reversed , and he 
generally relates, towards my conversion an abndgment of 
the History of Saint Peter — chiefi}, I believe, from the un- 
speakable delight he has in his imitation of the cock 
The view, as I ha\e said, is charming , but in the day you 
must keep the lattice-biinds close shut, or the sun would 
drive you mad , and when the sun goes down you must shut 
up all the windows, or the mosquitoes would tempt you to 
commit suicide So at this time of the year you don't see 
much of the prospect within doors As for the flies, you 
don't mind them Nor the fleas, whose size is prodigious, 
and whose name is Legion, and who populate the coach- 
house to that extent that I daily expect to see the carnage 
going off bodily, drawn by mynads of mdustnous fleas in 
harness The rats are kept away, quite comfortably, by 
scores of lean cats, who roam about the garden for that pur- 
pose The lizards, of course, nobody cares for, they play 
in the sun, and don't bite The little scorpions are merely 
curious The beetles are rather late, and have not appeared 
yet The frogs are company There is a preserve of them 
m the grounds of the next villa, and after nightfall one 
would think that scores upon scores of women in pattens 
were going up and down a wet stone pavement without a 
moment's cessation. That is exactly the noise they make 
The mined chapel on the picturesque and beautiful sea- 
shore was dedicated, once upon a time, to Saint John the 
Baptist I beheve there is a legend that Saint John's bones 
were received there with vanous solemnities when they were 
first brought to Genoa — ^for Genoa possesses them to this 
day When there is any uncommon tempest at sea, they are 
brought out and exhibited to the raging weather, which they 
never fail to calm In consequence of this connection of 
Saint John with the city, great numbers of the common 
people are christened Giovanni Baptista — which latter name 
IS pronounced in the Genoese patois “Batcheetcha," like a 
sneeze. To hear everybody callup everybody else Batcheet- 
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cha, on a Sunday or festa-day, when there are crowds m the 
streets^ is not a little singular and amusing to a stranger 
The narrow lanes ha\e great villas opening mto them, 
whose walls (outside \^alis, I mean) are profusely painted 
with all sorts of subjects, gnm and holy But time and the 
sea-air have nearly obliterated them, and the> look like the 
entrance to Vauxhall Gardens on a sunny day The court- 
yards of these houses are overgrown with grass and weeds , 
all sorts of hideous patches cover the bases of the statues, as 
if they were afflicted with a cutaneous disorder, the outer 
gates are rusty , and the iron bars outside the lower windows 
are all tumbling down Firewood is kept in halls where 
costly treasures might be heaped up mountains high , water- 
falls are dry and choked , fountains, too dull to play, and too 
lazy to work, have just enough recollection of their identity, 
m their sleep, to make the neighbourhood damp , and the 
sirocco wind is often blowing over all these things for days 
together, like a gigantic oven out for a holiday 

Not long ago there was a festa-day in honour of the Vtr- 
gtn^s mother^ when the young men of the neighbourhood, 
having worn green wreaths of the vme m some procession or 
other, bathed m them by scores It looked very odd and 
pretty , though I am bound to confess (not knowing of the 
festa at that time) that I thought, and was quite satisfied, 
they wore them as horses do~to keep the flies off 

Soon afterwards there was another festa-day, m honour of 
Saint Nazaro One of the Albaro young men brought two 
large bouquets soon after breakfast, and coming upstairs mto 
the great mla^ presented them himself This was a polite way 
of begging for a contribution towards the expenses of some 
music in the sainf s honour , so we gave him whatever it may 
have been, and his messenger departed well satisfied. At 
six o^clock in the evening we went to the church — close at 
hand — a very gaudy place, hung all over wnth festoons and 
bright drapenes, and filled, from the altar to the main door, 
with women, all seated They wear no bonnets here, simply 
a long white veil — ^the “mezzero,” and it was the most 
gauzy, ethereal-looking audience I ever saw The young 
women are not generally pretty, but they walk remarkably 
well, and in their personal carnage and the maiiagemeot of 
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their veils display much innate grace and elegance There 
were some men present — not \er> many — and a few of these 
were kneeling about the aisles, while e\er}bod> else tumbled 
over them Innumerable tapers were burning in the church, 
the bits of Silver and tin about the saints (especially m 
the Virgin’s necklace) sparkled bniliantiy , the priests were 
seated about the chief altar , the oxgan played awa} lustily, 
and a full band did the like , while a conauctor, in a little 
gallery opposite to the band, hammered away on the desk 
before him with a scroll , and a tenor without any voice sang 
The band pla}ed one way, the organ played another, the 
singer went a third, and the imfortunate conductor banged 
and banged and flourished his scroll on some principle of 
his own, apparently well satisfied with the whole performance 
I never did hear such a discordant dm The heat was 
intense all the time 

The men, m red caps and with loose coats hanging on 
their shoulders (they never put them on), were playing bowls 
and buying sweetmeats immediately outside the church 
When half a dozen of them finished a game, they came into 
the aisle, crossed themselves with the hoi} w'^ater, knelt on 
one knee for an instant, and walked off again to play another 
game at bowls They are remarkably expert at this diver- 
sion, and will play in the stony lanes and streets, and on the 
most uneven and disastrous ground for such a purpose, with 
as much nicety as on a billiard-table But the most favourite 
game is the national one of Mora, which they pursue with 
surprising ardour, and at which they will stake everything 
they possess. It is a destructive kind of gambling, requiring 
no accessories but the ten fingers, which are always (I in- 
tend no pun) at hand Two men play together One calls 
a number — say the extreme one, ten He marks what por- 
tion of It he pleases by throwing out three, or four, or five 
fingers , and his adversary has in the same instant, at hazard, 
and wnthout seeing his hand, to throw out as many fingers as 
will make the exact balance Their eyes and hands become 
so used to this, and act with such astonishing rapidity, that 
an uninitiated bystander would find it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to follow the progress of the game The in- 
itiated, however, of whom there is always an eager group 
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looking on, devour it with the most intense avidity^ and as 
they are always ready to champion one side or the other m 
case of a dispute, and are frequently divided m their partisan- 
ship, It IS often a very noisy proceeding It is never the 
quietest game in the world, for the numbers are always called 
m a loud, sharp voice, and follow as close upon each other 
as they can be counted On a holiday evening, standing at 
a window, or walking m a garden, or passing through the 
streets, or sauntering in any quiet place about the town, you 
will hear this game m progress m a score of wineshops at 
once , and looking over any vineyard walk, or turning almost 
any comer, will come upon a knot of players m full cry It 
IS observable that most men have a propensity to throw 
out some particular number oftener than another , and the 
vigilance with which two sharp-e}ed players will mutually 
endeavour to detect this weakness, and adapt their game to 
It, IS very curious and entertaining The effect is greatly 
heightened by the universal suddenness and vehemence of 
gesture^ — ^two men playing for half a farthing with an intensity 
as all-absorbing as if the stake were life 

Hard by here is a large palazzo, formerly belonging to 
some member of the Bngnole family, but just now hired by 
a school of Jesuits for their summer quarters I walked into 
Its dismantled precincts the other evening about sunset, and 
couldn’t help pacing up and down for a little time, drowsily 
taking in the aspect of the place — ^which is repeated here- 
abouts in all directions 

I loitered to and fro under a colonnade forming two sides 
of a weedy, grass-grown courtyard, whereof the house formed 
a third side, and a low terrace-walk, overlooking the garden 
and the neighbouring hills, the fourth I don’t believe there 
was an uncracked stone in the whole pavement In the 
centre was a melancholy statue, so piebald in its decay that 
It looked exactly as if it had been covered with sticking- 
plaster and afterwards powdered The stables, coach-houses, 
offices were all empty, all ruinous, all utterly deserted 

Doors had lost their hinges, and were holding on by their 
latches , windows were broken , pamted plaster had peeled 
off, and was lying about in clods, fowls and cats had so 
taken poss^ion of the out-buildmgs, that I couldn’t help 
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thinking of the fairy tales, and e}eing them with suspicion 
as transformed retainers waiting to be changed back agam 
One old Tom in particular — sl scraggy brute, with a hungry 
green e>e (a poor relation, in reality, I am inclined to think) 
— came prowling round and round me, as if he half believed 
for the moment that I might be the hero come to marry the 
lady and set all to rights, but discovering his mistake, he 
suddenly gave a grim snarl, and walked away with such a 
tremendous tail that he couidn^t get into the little hole where 
he lived, but w^as obliged to wait outside until his indignation 
and his tail had gone down together 

In a sort of summer-house {or whatever it may be) in this 
colonnade, some Englishmen had been living, like grabs in 
a nut , but the Jesuits had given them notice to go, and they 
had gone, and that was shut up too The house — a Wander- 
ing, echoing, thundermg barrack of a place, with the lower 
windows barred up, as usual — ^was wide open at the door, 
and I have no doubt I might have gone in, and gone to bed, 
and gone dead, and nobody a bit the wiser Only one suite 
of rooms, on an upper floor, was tenanted, and from one of 
these the voice of a young lady vocalist, practising bravura 
lustily, came flaunting out upon the silent evening 

I went down into the garden — ^intended to be pnm and 
quaint, with avenues, and terraces, and orange-trees, and 
statues, and water in stone basins — and everything was gnm, 
gaunt, weedy, straggling, undergrown or overgrown, mildewy, 
damp, redolent cf all sorts of slabby, clammy, creeping, and 
uncomfortable life There was nothing bright m the whole 
scene but a firefly — one solitary firefly — showing against the 
dark bushes like the last little speck of the departed Glory 
of the house > and even it went flitting up and down at sud- 
den angles, and leaving a place with a jerk, and descnbmg 
an irregular circle^ and returning to the same place with a 
twitch that startled one — as if it were looking for the rest of 
the Glory, and wondenng (Heaven knows it might ^) what 
had become of it 

In the course of two months the flitting shapes and shad- 
ows of my dismal entenng revene gradually resolved them- 
selves into familiar forms and substances, and I already 
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b^an to think that when the time should come, a year 
hence, for closing the long holiday and turning back to 
England, I might part from Genoa with anything but a glad 
heart 

It IS a place that “grows upon you” every day There 
seems to be always something to find out in it There are 
the most extraordinary alleys and b3rways to walk about m 
You can lose your way (what a comfort that is when you 
are idle ’) twenty times a day if you like, and turn up again 
under the most unexpected and surpnsmg difficulties It 
aboimds in the strangest contrasts — things that are pic- 
turesque, ugly, mean, magnificent, delightful, and offensive 
break upon the view at every turn 

They who would know how beautiful the country immedi- 
ately surrounding Genoa is should climb (in clear weather) 
to the top of Mount Faccio, or at least nde round the city 
walls — a feat more easily performed No prospect can be 
more diversified and lovely than the changing views of 
the harbour and the valleys of the two rivers, the Polcevera 
and the Bizagno, from the heights along which the strongly- 
fortified walls are earned, like the Great Wall of China m 
little In not the least picturesque part of this nde there as 
a fair specimen of a real Genoese tavern, where the visitor 
may derive good entertainment from real Genoese dishes, 
such as Taglianm, Ravioli, German sausages, strong of 
garlic, sliced and eaten with fresh green figs , cocks' combs 
and sheep-kidneys, chopped up with mutton-chops and liver, 
small pieces of some unknown part of a calf, twisted into 
small shreds, fried, and served up in a great dish like white- 
bait, and other curiosities of that kind They often get 
wine at these suburban trattone from France and Spam and 
Portugal, which is brought over by small captains in little 
trading-vessels They buy it at so much a bottle without 
asbng what it is, or canng to remember if anybody tells 
them, and usually divide it into two heaps, of which they 
label one Champagne and the other Madeira The various 
opposite flavours, qualities, countnes, ages, and vintages that 
are compnsed under these two general heads is quite extra- 
ordinary The most limited range is probably from cool 
gruel up to old Marsala, and down agam to apple-tea^ 
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The great majority of the streets are as narrow as d,ny 
thoroughfare can well be %\here people (even Italian people; 
are supposed to live and \\alk abou^ being mere lanes, witn 
here and there a kind of ^veii, or breathing-place The 
houses are immensely high, painted m all sorts of colours, 
and are in every stage and state of damage, dirt, and lack of 
repair They are commonly let off m floors or flats, like 
the houses m the ola town of Edinburgh, or many houses 
m Pans There are few street doors , the entrance hails are, 
for the most part, looked upon as public property, and any 
moderately -enterprising sca\enger might make a fine fortune 
by now and then clearing them out As it is impossible for 
coaches to penetrate into these streets, there are sedan-chairs, 
gilded and otherwise, for hire m divers places A great many 
prnate chairs are also kept among the nobility and gentry , 
and at night these are trotted to and fro m all direction^ 
preceded by bearers of great lanthorns made of linen 
stretched upon a frame The sedans and lanthorns are the 
legitimate successors of the long strings of patient and much- 
abused mules, that go jmgling their little bells through these 
confined streets all day long They follow them as regularly 
as the stars the sun 

When shall I forget the streets of palaces — the Strada 
Nuova and the Strada Balbi * or hov the former looked one 
summer day when I first saw it underneath the brightest and 
most intensely blue of summer skies, which its narrow per- 
spective of immense mansions reduced to a tapering and 
most precious strip of bnghtness looking down upon the 
heavy shade below ^ A bnghtness not too common, even m 
July and August, to be well esteemed , for, if the truth must 
out, there were not eight blue skies m as many midsummer 
weeks-— saving sometimes early m the moimng, when, look- 
ing out to sea, the water and the firmament were one world 
of deep and brilliant blue At other times there were clouds 
and haze enough to make an Englishman grumble m his 
own climate 

The endless details of these nch palaces — ^the wails of 
some of them, within, alive with masterpieces by Vandyke — 
the great heavy stone balconies, one above another, and tier 
over tier, with nere and there one larger than the rest toweff* 
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mg high up — a huge marble platform , the doorless vestibule^ 
massi\el> -barred lower windows, immense public staircases;, 
thick marble pillars, strong dungeon-iike arches, and dreary, 
dreaming, echoing vaulted chambers, among which the eye 
wanders again and again and again, as every palace is suc- 
ceeded by another, the terrace-gardens between house and 
house, with green arches of the vine, and groves of orange- 
trees, and blushing oleander m full bloom, twenty, thirty, 
forty feet above the street, the painted halls, mouldermg, 
and blotting, and rotting in the damp corners, and still shm- 
mg out m beautiful colours and voluptuous designs where 
the walls are dry , the faded figures on the outsides of the 
houses, holding wreaths and crowns, and flying upward and 
downward, and standing in niches, and here and there look- 
mg fainter and more feeble than elsewhere by contrast with 
some fresh little cupids, who, on a more recently decorated 
portion of the front, are stretching out what seems to be the 
semblance of a blanket, but is, indeed, a sun-dial , the steep, 
steep, uphill streets of small palaces (but very large palaces 
for all that), with marble terraces looking down into close 
byways, the magnificent and innumerable churches, and 
the rapid passage from a street of stately edifices into a maze 
of the vilest squalor, steaming with unwholesome stenches, 
and swarming with half-naked children and whole worlds of 
dirty people , — make up, altogether, such a scene of wonder — 
so lively, and yet so dead, so noisy, and yet so quiet, so 
obtrusive, and yet so shy and lowering , so wide awake, and 
yet so fast asleep — that it is a sort of intoxication to a 
stranger to walk on and on and on, and look about him a 
bewildenng phantasmagona, with all the inconsistency of a 
dream, and dl the pain and all the pleasure of an extrava- 
gant reality * 

The different uses to which some of th^e palaces are 
applied all at once is characteristic For instance, the 
Enghsh Banker (my excellent and hospitable ftiend) has 
his office in a good-si^d palazzo in the Strada Nuova. In 
the hall (every inch of which is elaborately pamted, but 
which IS as dirty as a pohce-station m London), a hook- 
nosed Saracen^s Head with an immense quantity of bladk 
hair (there is a man attached to it) sells walking-sticks. Cki 
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the Other side of the doorwa}, a iad\ with a showy handker- 
chief for head-dress (wife to the Saracen s Head I believe) 
sells articles of her own knitting, and sometimes flowers 
A little farther in two or three blind men occasionally beg 
Sometimes they are visited oy a man without legs, on a little 
go-cart, but who has such a fresh-coloured, lively face, and 
such a respectable, well-conditioned bodv, that he looks as 
if he had sunk into the ground up to his middle, or had 
come but partially up a flight of cellar-steps to speak to 
somebody A little farther in a few men perhaps lie asleep 
m the middle of the day , or they may be chairmen \vaiting 
for their absent freight If so, the> have brought their chairs 
m With them, and there iltey stand also On the left of the 
hall IS a little room — a hatters shop On the first floor is 
the English bank On the first floor, also, is a whole house, 
and a good large residence too Heaven knows what there 
may be above that , but when you are there, }ou have only 
just begun to go upstairs And >et, coming downstairs 
again, thinking of this, and passing out at a great crazy door 
m the back of the hall, instead of turning the other way, to 
get into the street again, it bangs behind >ou, making the 
dismallest and most lonesome echoes, and you stand in a 
yard (the yard of the same house) which seems to have been 
unvisited by human foot for a hundred years Not a sound 
disturbs its repose Not a head thrust out of any of the 
grim, dark, jealous windows wnthm sight makes the weeds in 
the cracked pavement faint of heart, by suggesting the possi- 
bility of there being hands to grub them up Opposite to 
you IS a giant figure carved in stone, reclining, with an urn, 
upon a lofty piece of artificial rockwork , and out of the urn 
d^gles the fag end of a leaden pipe, which once upon a time 
poured a small torrent down the rocks But the eye-sockets 
of the giant are not dner than this channel is now He 
seems to have given bs urn, which is nearly upside down, 
a final tilt, and after crying like a sepulchral child, “All 
gone ^ ’ to have lapsed into a stony silence 
In the streets of shops, the houses are much smaller, but 
of great size notwithstanding, and extremely high They 
are very dirty — quite undrained, if my nose be at afi 
reliable — ^and emit a peculiar fragrance, like the smell of 
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very bad cheese kept m -vet) hot blankets Notwithstanding 
the height of the houses, there would seem to have been a 
lack of room m the cit}, for new houses are thrust in every- 
where \Mierever it has been possible to cram a tumble- 
down tenement into a crack or comer, in it has gone If 
there be a nook or angle m the wall of a church, or a crevice 
m any other dead wall of an} sort, there jou are sure to find 
some kind of habitation — looking as if it had grown there, 
like a fungus Against the Government House, against the 
old Senate House, round about any large building, little 
shops stick close, like paiasite vermin to the great carcass 
And for all this, look where }ou ma} — ^up steps, down steps, 
anywhere, everywhere — there are irregular houses, receding, 
starting forward, tumbling down, leaning against their neigh- 
bours, crippling themsehes or their friends by some means 
or other, until one, more irregular than the rest, chokes up 
the wa}, and }ou can’t see an} further 

One of the rottenest-looking parts of the town, I think, is 
dowm b} the landing-wharf, tnough it may be that its being 
associated with a great deal of rottenness on the evening of 
our am\al has stamped it deeper in my mind Here, again, 
the houses are very high, and are of an infinite vanety of 
deformed shapes, and ha\e (as most of the houses have) 
something hanging out of a great many windows, and waft- 
ing Its frowzy fragrance on the breeze Sometimes it is a 
curtain, sometimes it is a carpet, sometimes it is a bed, 
sometimes a whole Imeful of clothes, but there is almost 
always something Before the basement of these houses is 
an arcade over the pavement — very massne, dark, and low, 
like an old crypt The stone or plaster of which it is made 
has turned quite black , ari3 aga nst every one of these black 
piles, all sorts of filth and garbage seem to accumulate spon- 
taneously Beneath some of the arches, the sellers of mac- 
aroni and polenta establish their stalls, which are by no 
means inviting The offal of a fish-market near at hand-— 
that IS to say, of a back lane, where people sit upon the 
ground, and on vanous old bulk-heads and sheds, and sell 
fish when they have any to dispose of — and of a v^etable- 
market, constructed on the same pnnciple, are contnbuted 
to the decoration of this quarter , and as all the mercantile 
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business is transacted here, and it is crowded all day, it has 
a very decided flavour about it The Porto Franco, or Free 
Port (where goods brought in from foreign countries pay 
no duty until they are sold and taken out, as in a bonded 
warehouse in England), is down here also , and two portent- 
ous officials m cocked hats stand at the gate to search you 
if the> choose, and to keep out Monks and Ladies For 
Sanctity as well as Beauty has been known to yield to the 
temptation of smuggling, and m the same way — that is to 
say, by concealing the smuggled property beneath the loose 
folds of Its dress So Sanctity and Beauty may, by no means, 

, enter 

The streets of Genoa would be all the better for the 
importation of a few Pnests of prepossessing appearance 
Every fourth or fifth man in the streets is a Priest or a Monk , 
and there is pretty sure to be at least one itinerant ecclesiastic 
inside or outside e\ery hackney carnage on the neighbounng 
roads I have no knowledge, elsewhere, of more repulsive 
countenances than are to be found among these gentry If 
Nature^s handwriting be at all legible, greater vaneties of 
sloth, deceit, and intellectual torpor could hardly be observed 
among any class of men m the world 

Mr Pepys once heard a clergyman assert in his sermon, 
in illustration of his respect for the Pnestly office, that if he 
could meet a Pnest and angel together, he would salute the 
Priest first I am rather of thefopmion of Petrarch, who, 
when his pupil Boccaccio wrote to him in great tribula- 
tion that he had been visited and admonished for his wntmgs 
by a Carthusian Fnar w^ho claimed to be a messenger imme- 
diately commissioned by Heaven for that purpose, replied, 
that for his own part he would take the liberty of testing 
the reahty of the commission by personal observation of the 
Messenger’s face, eyes, forehead, behaviour, and discourse 
I cannot but believe myself, from similar observation, that 
many unaccredited celestial messengers may be seen skulking 
through the streets of Genoa, or droning away their lives m 
other Italian towns 

Perhaps the Cappuccbu, though not a learned body, are, 
AS an order, the best friends of the people They seem to 
mingle with them more immediately, as their counseltors and 
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comforters, and to go among them more when they are 
sick , and to pry less than some other orders into the secrets 
of famihes, for the purpose of establishing a baleful ascend- 
ency over their weaker members , and to be influenced by a 
less fierce desire to make conircrts , and once made, to let 
them go to rum, soul and body They may be seen, m their 
coarse dress, in ail parts of the town at ail times, and begging 
in the markets early in the morning The Jesuits, too, 
muster strong in the streets, and go slinking noiselessly 
about, m pairs, like black cats 

In some of the narrow passages distinct trades congregate 
There is a street of jewellers, and there is a row of book- 
sellers , but even down in places where nobody ever can, or 
ever could, penetrate in a carnage, there are mighty old 
palaces shut m among the gloomiest and closest walls, and 
almost shut out from the sun Very fe^v of the tradesmen 
have any idea of setting forth their goods, or disposing them 
for show If you, a stranger, want to buy anything, you usually 
look round the shop till you see it , then clutch it, if it be 
within reach, and inquire how much Everything is sold at 
the most unlikely place If you want coffee, you go to a 
sweetmeat shop, and if you want meat, you will probably 
find it behind an old checked curtain, down half a dozen 
steps, in some sequestered nook, as hard to find as if the 
commodity were poison, and Genoa’s law were death to any 
that uttered it 

Most of the apothecanes’ shops are great lounging-places 
Here grave men with sticks sit down in the shade for hours 
together, passing a meagre Genoa paper from hand to hand, 
and talking drowsily and spanngly about the news Two 
or three of these are poor physicians, ready to proclaim them- 
selves on an emergency, and tear off with any messenger who 
may amve You may know them by the way m which they 
stretch their necks to listen when you enter, and by the sigh 
with which they fall back again into their dull corners on 
finding that you only want medicine Few people lounge ^ 
m the barbers’ shops, though they are very numerous, as 
hardly any man shaves himself But the apothecary’s has 
Its group of loungers, who sit back among the bottles, with 
their hands folded over the tops of their sticks, so still and 
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quiet that either you don't see them m the darkened shop, 
dr mistake them — as I did one ghostly man in bottle green, 
one day, with a hat like a stopper — for Horse Medicine 

On a summ& evening the Genoese are as fond of putting 
themselves, as their ancestors \\ere of putting houses, m 
every available inch of space in and about the town In all 
the lanes and alleys, and up e\ery little ascent, and on every 
dwarf wall, and on every flight of steps, they cluster like bees 
Meanwhile (and especially on festa-days) the bells of the 
churches ring incessantly , not in peals, or any known form 
of sound, but m a horrible, irregular, jerking, dingle, dingle, 
dmgle — ^with a sudden stop at everv fifteenth dmgle or so, 
which is maddening This performance is usually achieved 
by a boy up m the steeple, who takes hold of the clapper, or 
a httle ro^ attached to it, and tries to dingle louder than 
every other boy similarly employed The noise is supposed 
to be particularly obnoxious to Evil Spirits , but looking 
up into the steeples, and seeing (and hearing) these young 
Christians thus engaged, one might very naturally mistake 
them for the Enemy 

Festa-days early m the autumn are very numerous All 
the shops were shut up twice within a week for these holidays , 
and one mght all the houses m the neighbourhood of a par- 
ticular church were illummated, while the church itself was 
lighted outside with torches, and a grove of blazing links 
was erected in an open place outside one of the city gates 
This part of the ceremony is prettier and more singular a 
little way m the country, where you can trace the illuminated 
cottages all the way up a steep hill-side , and where you pass 
festoons of tapers, wasting away m the starlight mght, before 
some lonely little house upon the road 

On these days they always dress the church of the saint 
in whose honour the festa is holden very gaily Gold-em- 
broidered festoons of different colours hang from the arches , 
the altar furniture is set forth, and sometimes even the 
lofty pillars are swathed from top to bottom in tight-fitting 
drapenes The cathedral is dedicated to St Lorenzo On 
St Lorenzo’s day we went into it just as the sun was setting 
Althoipgh these decorations are usually m veiy indifferent 
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taste, the eifect just then was very superb indeed ; tor the 
whole building was dressed m red, and the sinking sun, 
streaming m through a great red curtain in the chief doorway, 
made all the gorgeousness its own When the sun went 
down, and it gradually grew quite dark inside, except for a 
few twinkling tapers on the pnncipal altar, and some small 
danghng silver lamps, it was very mysterious and eifective 
But sittmg m any of the churches towards evening is like a 
mild dose of opium 

With the money collected at a festa they usually pay for 
the dressing of the church, and for the hinng of the band, 
and for the tapers If there be any left (which seldom 
happens, I believe), the souls in Purgatory get the benefit 
of It They are also supposed to have the benefit of the 
exertions of certain small boys, who shake money-boxes 
before some mystenous little bmldings like rural turnpikes, 
which (usually shut up close) fiy open on Red-letter days, 
and disclose an image and some flowers inside 

Just without the city gate, on the Albara road, is a small 
house, with an altar in it, and a stationary money-box, also 
for the benefit of the souls in Purgatory Still further to 
stimulate the chantable, there is a monstrous painting on the 
plaster, on either side of the grated door, representing a 
select party of souls frying One of them has a grey mous- 
tache, and an elaborate head of grey hair * as if it had been 
taken out of a hairdresser’s window and cast into* the furnace 
There he is, a most grotesque and hideously comic old soul, 
for ever blistenng m the real sun, and melting in the mimic 
fire, for the gratification and improvement (and the contn* 
butions) of the poorer Genoese 

They are not a very joyous people, and are seldom seen 
to dance on their holiaays , the staple places of entertain- 
ment among the women being the churches and the public 
walks They are very good-tempered, obliging, and indus- 
tnous Industry has not made them clean , for their habita- 
tions are extremely filthy, and their usual occupation on a 
fine Sunday mornmg is to sit at their doors hunting m each 
other’s heads But their dwellings are so close and confined 
that if those parts of the city had been beaten down by 
Massena in the time of the temble Blockade, it would have 
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at least occasioned one public benefit among many n®. 
fortunes 

The Peasant Women, with naked feet and legs, are so con- 
stantly washing clothes m the public tanks, and in every 
stream and ditch, that one cannot help wondering, in the 
midst of all this dirt, who wears them when they are clean 
The custom is to lay the wet linen which is being operated 
upon, on a smooth stone, and hammer away at it wnth a flat 
wooden mallet This they do as furiously as if they were 
revenging themselves on dress in general for being connected 
with the Fall of Mankind 

It IS not unusual to see, lying on the edge of the tank at 
these times, or on another flat stone, an unfortunate baby, 
tightly swathed up, arms and legs and all, m an enormous 
quantity of wrapper, so that it is unable to move a toe or 
finger This custom (which we often see represented m old 
pictures) IS universal among the common people A child is 
left anywhere without the possibilit} of crawling away, or is 
accidentally knocked off a shelf, or tumbled out of bed, or 
IS hung up to a hook now and then, and left dangling like a 
doll at an English ragshop, without the least inconvenience 
to anybody 

I was sitting one Sunday, soon after my arrival, in the 
little country church of San Martino, a couple of miles from 
the city, while a baptism took place I saw the pnest, and 
an attendant with a large taper, and a man, and a woman, 
and some others , but I had no more idea, until the cere- 
mony was all over, that it was a baptism, or that the cunous 
little stiiF instrument that was passed from one to another 
m the course of the ceremony, by the handle — ^like a short 
poker — -was a child, than I had that it was my own chasten- 
ing I borrowed the child afterwards for a minute or two 
(it was lying across the font then), and found it very red m 
the face, but perfectly quiet, and not to be bent on any 
terms The number of cnpples in the streets soon ceased 
to surpnse me 

There are plenty of Saints’ and Virgin’s Shrmes, of course^ 
generally at the corners of streets The favounte memento 
to the Faithful, about Genoa, is a painting representing a 
peasant on his knees, with a spade and some oth^ agix« 
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cultural implements beside him, and the Madonna, with the 
Infant Saviour m her arms, appeanng to him m a cloud 
This IS the legend of the Madonna della Guardia, a chapel 
on a mountain within a few miles, which is m high repute 
It seems that this peasant h\ed all alone by himself, tilling 
some land atop of the mountain, where, being a devout man, 
he daily said his prayers to the Virgin m the open air for 
his hut was a very poor one Upon a certain day, the Virgin 
appeared to him, as in the picture, and said, “ Why do you 
pray m the open air, and without a pnest? ^ The peasant 
explained because there was neither pnest nor church at 
hand — a very uncommon complaint indeed in Italy “I 
should wish, then,” said the Celestial Visitor, have a 
chapel built here, m w^hich the prayers of the Faithful may 
be offered up ” “ But, Santissima Madonna,” said the peasant, 
“I am a poor man, and chapels cannot be built without 
money They must be supported, too, Santissima, for to 
have a chapel and not support it liberally is a wickedness — 
a deadly sin ’ This sentiment gave great satisfaction to the 
visitor “ Go ^ ” said she ‘‘ There is such a village m the 
valley on the left, and such another village in the valley on 
the nght, and such another village elsewhere, that will gladly 
contribute to the building of a chapel Go to them * Relate 
what you have seen , and do not doubt that sufficient money 
will be forthcoming to erect my chapel, or that it will, after- 
wards, be handsomely maintained” All of which (mirac- 
ulously) turned out to be quite true And in proof of this 
prediction and revelation, there is the chapel of the Madonna 
della Guardia, nch and flourishing at this day 
The splendour and variety of the Genoese churches can 
hardly be exaggerated The Church of the Annunciata 
especially — ^built, like many of the others, at the cost of one 
noble faimly, and now in slow progress of repair— from the 
outer door to the utmost height of the high cupola, is so 
elaborately painted and set m gold, that it looks (as Simono 
describes it, in his charming book on Italy) like a great 
enamelled snuff-box Most of the ncher churches cxmtain 
some beautiful pictures, or other embellishments of great pnc^ 
almost universally set side by side with sprawling effigies c( 
maudhn monks, and the veriest trash and tinsel ever seal. 
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It may be a consequence of the frequent direction of the 
popular mind, and pocket, to the souls in Purgatorj, but 
there is very little tenderness for the of the dead here. 
For the very poor, there are, immediately outside one angle 
of the walls, and behind a jutting point of the fortification, 
near the sea, certam common pits — one for every day in the 
year — which ail remain closed up, until the turn of each 
comes for its daily reception of dead bodies Among the 
troops m the town, there are usually some Swiss, more or 
less When any of these die, they are buned out of a fund 
maintained by such of their countrymen as are resident in 
Genoa. Their providing coffins for these men is matter of 
great astonishment to the authonties 

Certainly the effect of this promiscuous and indecent 
splashing down of dead people into so many wells is bad It 
surround Death with revolting associations, that msensibly 
become connected with those whom Death is approaching 
Indifference and avoidance are the natural result, and all 
the softening influences of the great sorrow are harshly 
disturbed 

There is a ceremony, when an old Ca\ali6re or the like 
expires, of erecting a pile of benches in the cathedral, to 
represent his bier , covenng them over with a pall of black 
velvet , putting his hat and sword on the top , making a little 
square of seats about the whole, and sending out formal 
invitations to his friends and acquaintances to come and sit 
there, and hear Mass, which is performed at the principal 
altar, decorated with an infinity of candles for that purpose 

When the better kind of people die, or are at the point of 
death, their nearest relations generally walk off — ^retinng into 
the country for a little change, and leaving the body to be 
disposed of, without any supenntendence from them The 
procession is usually formed, and the coffin borne, and the 
funeral conducted, by a body of persons called a Confra- 
temita, who, as a kind of voluntary penance, undertake to 
perform these offices, m regular rotation, for the dead , but 
who, minglmg something of pnde with their humility, are 
dressed in a loose garment covenng their whole person, and 
wear a hood concealing the face, with breathmg holes and 
apertures for the eyes The effect of this costume is very 
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ghastly, especially m the case of a certain Blue Confraternita 
belonging to Genoa, who, to say the least of them, ate %'ety 
ugly customers, and who look — suddenly encountered m their 
pious ministration m the streets — ^as if they were Ghouls or 
Demons, bearing off the body for themselves 

Although such a custom may be liable to the abuse 
attendant on many Italian customs, of being recognized as 
a means of estabhshmg a current account with Heaven, on 
which to draw, too easily, for future bad actions, or as an 
expiation for past misdeeds, it must be admitted to be a 
good one, and a practical one, and one invoking unquestion- 
ably good works A voluntary service like this is surely 
better than the imposed penance (not at all an infrequent 
one) of giving so many licks to such and such a stone in the 
pavement of the cathedral , or than a vow to the Madonna 
to wear nothing but blue for a jear or two This is supposed 
to give great delight above, blue being (as is well knowm) 
the Madonna’s favourite colour Women who have devoted 
themselves to this act of Faith are \ery commonly seen 
walking m the streets 

There are three theatres in the cit>, besides an old one 
now rarely opened The most important — the Carlo Felice, 
the opera-house of Genoa — ^is a very splendid, commodious^ 
and beautiful theatre A company of comedimas were acting 
there when we arnved, and after their departure a second- 
rate opera company came The great season is not until the 
Carnival time, in the spring Nothing impressed me so much, 
m my visits here (which were pretty numerous), as the un- 
commonly hard and cruel character of the audience, who 
resent the slightest defect, take nothing good-humouredly, 
seem to be always lying in wait for an opportunity to hiss, 
and spare the actresses as little as the actors But, as there 
is nothing else of a public nature at which they are allowed 
to express the least disapprobation, perhaps they are resolved 
to make the most of this opportunity 

There are a great number of Piedmontese officers too, who 
are allowed the pnvilege of kicking their heels in the pit for 
next to nothing — ^gratuitous, or cheap accommodation for 
these gentlemen being msisted on, by the Governor, in all 
public or semi-public entertainments They are lofty cntics 
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m consequence, and infinitely more exacting than if they 
made the unhappy manager’s fortune 
The Teatro Diurko, or Da} Theatre, is a covered stage 
m the open air, where the performances take place by day- 
light, m the cop! of the afternoon, commencing at four or 
five o’clock, and lasting some three hours It is curious, 
sitting among the audience, to have a fine view of the neigh- 
bounng hilis and houses, and to see the neighbours at their 
windows looking on, and to hear the bells of the churches 
and convents ringing at most complete cross purposes with 
the scene. Beyond this, and the novelty of seeing a play m 
the fresh pleasant air, with the darkening evening closing m, 
there is nothing very exciting or characteristic in the per- 
formances The actors are indifferent, and though they 
sometimes represent one of Goldoni’s comedies, the staple of 
the Drama is French Anything like nationality is dangerous 
to despotic governments and Jesmt-beleaguered kings 
The Theatre of Puppets, or iManonetti — a famous com- 
pany from Milan — is, without any exception, the drollest 
exhibition I ever beheld m my life I never saw anything 
so exquisitely ridiculous They look between four and five 
feet high, but are reall} much smaller , for vrhen a musician 
in the orchestra happens to put his hat on the stage, it 
becomes alarmingly gigantic, and almost blots out an actor 
They usually play a comedy, and a ballet The comic man 
m the comedy I saw one summer night, is a waiter at an 
hotel There never was such a locomotive actor since the 
world began Great pains are taken with him He has 
extra joints m his legs , and a practical eye, with which he 
winks at the pit, m a manner that is absolutely insupportable 
to a stranger, but which the initiated audience, mainly com- 
posed of the common people, receive (so they do everything 
else) quite as a matter of course, and as if he were a man. 
His spirits are prodigious He continually shakes his legs, 
and winks his eye And there is a heavy father with grey 
hair, who sits down on the regular conventional stage-banl^ 
and blesses his daughter m the regular conventional way, 
who IS tremendous No one would suppose it possible that 
anjrthmg short of a real man could be so tedious It is tie 
tnumph of art 
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In the haliet, an Enchanter runs a\\ay with the Bnde, in 
the very hour of her nuptials He brings her to his cave, 
and tries to soothe her They sit down on a sofa (the regular 
sofa ^ in the regular place, O P Second Entrance % and a 
procession of musicians enters — one creature playing a drum, 
and knocking himself off his legs at e\er> blow These 
failing to delight her, dancers appear Four first , then two — 
tlw two, the flesh-coloured two The way in which they 
dance , the height to which they spring , the impossible ana 
mhuman extent to which the} pirouette, the revelation of 
their preposterous legs, the coming down with a pause, on 
the very tips of their toes, when the music requires it, he 
gentleman’s retiring up, when it is the lad}’s turn, and the 
kdy s retiring up, when it is the gentleman's turn , the final 
passion of a pas-de-deu\ , and the going ofi with a bound ’ — 
I shall never see a real ballet with a composed countenance 
agam 

I went, another night, to see these Puppets act a play 
called “ St Helena, or the Death ot Napoleon ” It began 
by the disclosure of Napoleon, with an immense head, seated 
on a sofa m his chamber at St Helena , to whom his valet 
entered with this obscure announcement, — 

Sir Yew ud se on Low ^ ” (the as m cow) 

Sir Hudson (that you could have seen his regimentals*) 
was a perfect mammoth of a man to Napoleon — ^hideously 
ugly, with a monstrously disproportionate face, and a great 
clump for the lower-jaw, to express his tyranmcal and ob- 
durate nature He began his system of persecution, by 
calling his pnsoner “General Buonaparte,’’ to which the 
latter replied, with the deepest tragedy, “Sir Yew ud se on 
Ix)w, call me not thus Repeat that phrase, and leave me * 
I am Napoleon, Emperor of France * ” Sir Yew ud se on, 
nothing daunted, proceeded to entertain him with an ordin- 
ance of the Bntish Government, regulating the state he should 
preserve, and the furniture of his rooms, and limiting his 
attendants to four or five persons “ Four or five for me/’^ 
said Napoleon “Me* One hundred thousand men were 
lately at my sole command , and this English officer talks d 
four or five for me/” Throughout the piece, Napoleon (who 
talked very like the real Napoleon, and was for ever bam^ 
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small soliloquies by himself) was very bitter on these 
English officers,” and “these Enghsh soldiers,” to the great 
satisfaction of the audience, who were perfectly delighted to 
have Low bullied, and who, whenever Low said, “General 
Buonaparte” (which he always did — ^always receiving the 
same correction), quite execrated him It would be hard to 
say why, for Italians ba\e little cause to sympathize with 
Napoleon, Heaven knows 

There was no plot at all, except that a French officer, 
disguised as an Englishman, came to propound a plan of 
escape , and being ffiscovered, but not before Napoleon had 
magnanimously refused to steal his freedom, was immediately 
ordered offi by Low to be hanged — in two very long speeches, 
which Low made memorable by winding up with “ Yas * ” — 
to show that he was Enghsh — ^which brought down thunders 
of applai^e. Napoleon was so affected b> this catastrophe, 
that he fainted away on the spot, and was earned out by two 
other puppets Judging from what followed, it would appear 
that he never recovered the shock, for the next act showed 
him, in a clean shirt, in his bed (curtains crimson and white), 
where a lady, prematurely dressed in mourning, brought two 
little children, who kneeled down by the bedside, while he 
made a decent end, the last word on his lips being “Vat- 
terlo ” 

It was unspeakably ludicrous Buonaparte’s boots were so 
wonderfully beyond control, and did such marvellous things 
of their own accord— doubling themselves up, and gettmg 
under tables, and dangling in the air, and sometimes skating 
away with him, out of all human knowledge, when he was in 
full speech — ^mischances which were not rendered the less 
absurd by a settled melancholy depicted m his face To 
put an end to one conference with Low, he had to go to a 
table and read a book — ^when it was the finest spectacle I 
ever beheld, to see his body bending over the volume, like 
a boot-jack, and his sentimental eyes glanng obstinately into 
the pit He was prodigiously good, m bed, with an immense 
collar to bis shirt, and his little hands outside the coverlet 
So was Dr Antommarchi, represented by a puppet with long 
lank hair, hke Mawworm’s, who, in consequence of some 
derangement of his wires, hovered about the couch like ft 
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vulture, and gave medical opinions in the air He was almost 
as good as Low, though the latter was great at all times — a 
decided brute and viliam, beyond all possibility of mis^e* 
Low was especially fine at the last, when, heanng the doctor 
and the valet say, “The Emperor is dead he pulled out 
his watch, and wound up the piece (not the watch) by ex- 
claimmg, with charactenstic brutahty, “Ha^ ha^ Eleven 
minutes to six ^ The General dead ^ and the spy hanged * ” 
This brought the curtam down tnumphantly 

There is not in Italy, they say (and I beheve them), a 
lovelier residence than the Palazzo Peschiere, or Palace of 
the Fishponds, whither we removed as soon as our three 
months’ tenancy of the Pmk Jail at Albaro had ceased and 
determined 

It stands on a height within the walls of Genoa, but aloof 
from the town, surrounded by beautiful gardens of its own, 
adorned with statues, vases, fountains, marble basins, terrace^ 
walks of orange-trees and lemon-trees, groves of roses and 
camellias All its apartments are beautiful in their propor- 
tions and decorations , but the great hall, some fifty feet in 
height, with three large windows at the end, overlooking the 
whole town of Genoa, the harbour, and the neighbounng sea, 
affords one of the most fasanatmg and delightful prospects 
in the world Any house more cheerful and habitable than 
the great rooms are, wuthin, it would be difficult to conceive , 
and certamly nothing more dehcious than the scene without^ 
in sunshine or m moonlight, could be imagined It is more 
like an enchanted palace in an Eastern story than a grave and 
sober lodging 

How you may wander on, from room to room, and never 
tire of the wild fancies on the walls and ceihngs, as bnght in 
their fresh colounng as if they had been paint^ yesterday, 
or how one floor, or even the great hall which opens on eight 
other rooms, is a spacious promenade, or how there are 
comdors and bed-chambers above, which we never use and 
rarely visit, and scarcely know the way through, or how 
there is a view of a perfectly different character on each of 
the four sides of the building, matters little But that pros- 
i:>ect from the hall is like a vision to ma I go back to 
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m fancy, as I have done in cairn reality a hundred times 
a da>, and stand there, looking out, with the sweet scents 
from the garden rising up about me, in a perfect dream of 
happmess 

There lies alh Genoa, in beautiful confusion, with its many 
churches, monasteries, and convents pointing up into the 
sunny sky , and down below me, just where the roofs begin, 
a solitary convent parapet, fashioned hke a gallery, with an 
iron cross at the end, where sometimes, early m the morn- 
ing, I have seen a little group of dark-veiled nuns ghdmg 
sorrowfully to and fro, and stopping now and then to peep 
down upon the waking world in which they have no part 
Old Monte Faccio, brightest of hills in good weather, but 
sulkiest when storms are coming on, is here upon the left 
The Fort within the walls (the good King built it to com- 
mand the town, and beat the houses of the Genoese about 
their ears, in case they should be discontented) commands 
that height upon the right The broad sea lies beyond, m 
front there , and that line of coast, beginning by the light- 
house, and tapering awa} a mere speck in the rosy distance, 
is the beautiful coast road that leads to Nice The garden 
near at hand, among the roofs and houses, all red with roses 
and fresh w^th little fountains, is the Acqua Sola — a public 
promenade, where the military band plajs gaily, and the 
white veils cluster thick, and the Genoese nobility ride 
round, and round, and round, in state-clothes and coaches 
at least, if not in absolute wisdom Within a stone’s-throw, 
as It seems, the audience of the Day Theatre sit, their faces 
turned this way But as the stage is hidden, it is very odd, 
without a knowledge of the cause, to see their faces changed 
so suddenly from earnestness to laughter , and odder still, to 
hear the rounds upon rounds of applause, rattlmg in the 
evemng air, to which the curtain falls But, being Sunday 
night;, they act their best and most attractive play And 
now the sun is going down, in such magnificent array of 
red, and green, and golden light, as neither pen nor pencil 
could depict, and to the rmgmg of the vesper beUs, dark- 
ness sets m at once, without a twilight Then lights b^m 
to shine in Genoa, and on the country ro^, and the re* 
vdving lanthom out at sea there, flashmg, for an mstanl^ 
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on this palace front and portico, illuminates it as if there 
were a bright moon bursting from behind a cloud, then 
merges it m deep obscmity And this, so far as I know, 
IS the only reason why the Genoese avoid it after dark, 
and think it haunted 

My memory will haunt it, many nights, m time to come , 
but nothing \\orse, I will engage The same Ghost ’will occa- 
sionally sad away, as I did one pleasant autumn evening, into 
the bnght prospect, and snuff the morning air at Marseilles. 

The corpulent hairdresser was still sitting in his slippers 
outside his shop-door there, but the twirhng ladies in the 
window, with the natural inconstancy of their sex, had ceased 
to twirl, and were languishing, stock-still, with their beautiful 
faces addressed to blind comers of the establishment, where 
It was impossible for admirers to penetrate 

The steamer had come from Genoa m a delicious run of 
eighteen hours, and we were going to run back again by the 
Cormce road from Nice — not being satisfied to have seen 
only the outsides of the beautiful towns that rise m pic- 
turesque white clusters from among the olive woods, and 
rocks, and hills, upon the margin of the Sea, 

The Boat which started for Nice that night, at eight 
o^clock, was very small, and so crowded with goods that 
there was scarcely room to move, neither was there any- 
thing to eat on board, except bread, nor to dnnk, except 
coffee But being due at Nice at about eight or so m the 
morning, this was of no consequence, so when we began 
to wink at the bright sta’-s, in involuntary acknowrledgment 
of their winking at us, we turned into our berths, m a 
crowded but cool little cabin, and slept soundly till morning 

The Boat being as dull and dogged a little boat as ever 
was built, it was wnthin an hour of noon w^hen we turned into 
Nice Harbour, where we very little expected anything but 
breakfast But we were laden with wool Wool must not 
remain in the Custom-house at Marseilles more than twelve 
months at a stretch without paying duty It is the custom 
to make fictitious removals of unsold wool to evade this law , 
to take It somewhere when the twelve months are nearly out, 
bnng it straight back again, and warehouse it, as a new 
cargo, for nearly twelve months longer This wool of ours 
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had come onginaily from some place in the East It was 
recognized as Eastern produce the moment \\e entered the 
harbour Accordmgl}, the ga> httle Sunday boats, full of 
holiday people, which had come ojBT to greet us, were warned 
away by the authonties^ we were declared m quarantine, 
and a great flag was solemnly run up to the mast-head on 
the wharf, to make it known to all the town 

It was a very hot day indeed We were unshaved, un- 
washed, undressed, imfed, and could hardly enjoy the 
absurdity of lying blistering in a lazy harbour, with the 
town looking on from a respectable distance^, all manner 
of whiskered men in cocked hats discussing our fate at a 
remote guard-house, wnth gestures (w^e looked \ery hard at 
them through telescopes) expressive of a week’s detention 
at least — and nothing whatever the matter all the time 
But even in this cnsis the bra\e Courier achieved a triumph 
He telegraphed somebody (I saw nobody) either naturally 
connected with the hotel, or put en rapport with the 
establishment for that occasion only The telegraph was 
answered, and m half an hour or less there came a loud 
shout from the guard -house The captain was wanted 
Everybody helped the captain into his boat Everybody 
got his luggage, and said we were going The captain 
rowed away, and disappeared b^ind a httle jutting corner 
of the Galley-slaves’ Prison , and presently came back with 
something, very sulkily The brave Couner met him at the 
side, and received the something as its rightful owner It 
was a wicker basket folded in a hnen cloth, and in it were 
two great bottles of wine, a roast fowl, some salt fish chopped 
with garlic, a great loaf of bread, a dozen or so of peaches, 
and a few other trifles When w’^e had selected our own 
breakfast, the brave Courier invited a chosen party to par- 
take of these refreshments, and assured them that they 
need not be deterred by motives of delicacy, as he would 
order a second basket to be furnished at their expense 
Which he did — no one knew how — and by-and-by, the 
captam being again summoned, again sulkily returned with 
another somethmg, over which my popular attendant pre- 
sided as before, carving wnth a clasp-knife, his owm personal 
properly, somethmg sn^er than a Roman sword. 
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The whole party on board were made merry by these 
unexpected supplies, but none more so than a loquacious 
little Frenchman, who got drunk in five minutes, and a 
sturdy Cappuccim Fnar, who had taken e^erybod/s fancy 
mightily, and was one of the best fnars m the world, I venly 
beheve 

He had a free, open countenance, and a nch brown, 
flowing beard, and was a remarkably handsome man, of 
about fifty He had come up to us, early in the morning, 
and inquired whether we were sure to be at Nice by eleven, 
saying that he particularly wanted to know, because if we 
reached it by that time he would have to perform Mass, and 
must deal with the consecrated wafer fasting, whereas, if 
there were no chance of his being m time, he would im- 
mediately breakfast He made this commumcation, under 
the idea that the brave Couner was the captain , and indeed 
he looked much more like it than anybody else on board. 
Being assured that we should amve in good time, he fasted, 
and talked, fasting, to everybody, with the most charming 
good-humour, answenng jokes at the expense of fnars with 
other jokes at the expense of laymen, and saying that fhar as 
he was, he would engage to take up the two strongest men 
on board, one after the other, with his teeth, and carry them 
along the deck Nobody gave him the opportunity, but I 
dare say he could have done it , for he was a gallant, noble 
figure of a man, even in the Cappuccmi dress, which is the 
ugliest and most ungainly that can well be 

All this had given great delight to the loquacious French- 
man, who gradually patromzed the Fnar very much, and 
seemed to commiserate him as one who might have been 
bom a Frenchman himself, but for an unfortunate destiny 
Although his patronage was such as a mouse might bestow 
upon a hon, he had a vast opmion of its condescension , and 
in the warmth of that sentiment, occasionally rose on tiptoe 
to slap the Fnar on the back 

When the baskets amved — ^it being then too late for Mass — 
the Fnar went to work bravely, eating prodigiously of the 
cold meat and bread, dnnking deep draughts of the wme, 
mokmg cigars, taking snuff, sustaimng an uninterrupted con- 
versation with all hands, and occasionally runmng to the 
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boafs side and haihng somebody on snore %vith the in- 
telligence that must be got out of this quarantine some- 
how or other, as he had to take part m a great religious 
procession in the afternoon After this, he would come 
back, laughing Justily from pure good-humour, while the 
Frenchman wrinkled his small face into ten thousand 
creases, and said how droll it was, and what a brave boy 
was that Fnar* At length the heat of the sun without, 
and of the wine withm, made the Frenchman sleepy So, 
m the noontide of his patronage of his gigantic j^rofegi^ 
he lay down among the wool, and began to snore 
It was four o’clock before we were released, and the 
Frenchman, dirty and woolly and snuffy, was still sleeping 
when the Friar went ashore As soon as we were free, we 
ail hurried away to wash and dress, that we might make a 
decent appearance at the procession , and I saw no more of 
the Frenchman until we took up our station in the main 
street to see it pass, when he squeezed himself into a front 
place, elaborately renovated, threw back his little coat, to 
show a broad-barred velvet waistcoat, spnnkled ail over 
With stars, then adjusted himself and his cane so as utterly 
to bewilder and transfix the Friar, when he should appear 
The procession was a very long one, and included an 
immense number of people divided into small parties, each 
party chanting nasally, on its own account, without reference 
to any other, and producing a most dismal result There 
were angels, crosses, Virgins earned on flat boards surrounded 
by Cupids, crowns, saints, missals, infantry, tapers, monks, 
nuns, relics, dignitaries of the church m green hats walking 
under crimson parasols, and, here and there, a species of 
sacred street-lamp hoisted on a pole We looked out 
anxiously for the Cappuccfni, and presently their brown 
robes and corded girdles were seen coming on, m a body 
I observed the little Frenchman chuckle over the idea 
that when the Fnar saw him in the broad-barred waistcoat, 
he would mentally exclaim, ‘‘Is that my Patron^ That 
distaaguisbed man * ” and would be covered with confusion. 
Ah I never was the Frenchman so deceived. As our fnend 
the Cuppucefno advanced, with folded arms, he looked 
straight into the visage of the httie Frenchman, with a 
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serene, composed abstraction, not to be descnbed There 
\\as not the faintest trace of recognition or amusement on 
tiis features — not the smallest consciousness of bread and 
meat, wine, snuff, or cigars “C’est lui-meme,” I heard 
the little Frenchman say, m some doubt Oh, yes, it was 
himself It was not his brother or his nephew^, •very like 
him It was he He walked m great state — bemg one of 
the Superiors of the Order — and looked his part to admira- 
tion There never was anything so perfect of its kind as the 
contemplate e way m which he allowed his placid gaze to 
rest on us, his late companions, as it he had never seen us 
in his life, and didn’t see us then The Frenchman, qmte 
humbled, took off his hat at last , but the Fnar still passed 
on, With the same imperturbable serenity, and the broad 
barred waistcoat, fading into the crowd, was seen no more 
The procession wound up with a discharge of musketry 
that shook all the windows m the town Next afternoon 
we started for Genoa, by the famed Cornice road 
The half-French, half-Itahan Vettunno, who undertook, 
with his little rattling carriage and pair, to convey us thither 
m three da>s, was a careless, good-looking fellow, whose 
light-heartedness and singing propensities knew no bounds 
as long as we went on smoothly So long, he had a word 
and a smile, and a flick of his whip, for all the peasant girls, 
and odds and ends of the Somnambula for all the echoes 
So long, he went jingling through every little village, with 
bells on his horses and nngs m his ears — a very meteor of 
gallantry and cheerfulness But it was highly characteristic 
to see him under a slight reverse of circumstances, when, m 
one part of the journey, we came to a narrow place where a 
wagon had broken down and stopped up the road His 
hands were twined in his hair immediately, as if a combina- 
tion of all the direst accidents m life had suddenly fallen on 
his devoted head He swore m French, prayed m Itahan, 
and went up and down, beating his feet on the ground in 
a very ecstasy of despair There were vanous carters and 
mule -drivers assembled round the broken wragon, and at 
last some man of an original turn of mind proposed that 
a general and joint effort should be made to get things 
to nghts again, and clear the way— -an idea which I venly 
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believe would never have presented itself to our friend, 
though we had remained there until now It was done at 
no great cost of labour, but at every pause in the doing 
his hands were wound m his hair again, as if there were 
no ra> of hope* to lighten his misery The moment he was 
on his box once more, and clattering briskly down hill, he 
returned to the Somnambula and the peasant girls, as if it 
were not m the power of misfortune to depress him 

Much of the romance of the beautiful towns and villages 
on this beautiful road disappears when they are entered, for 
many of them are very miserable The streets are narrow, 
dark, and dirt> , the inhabitants lean and squalid , and the 
withered old women, mth their wiry grey hair t\visted up into 
a knot on the top of the head, like a pad to cany loads on, 
are so intensely ugly, both along the Riviera, and in Genoa, 
too, that, seen straggling about in dim doorways with their 
spindles, or crooning together m by-comers, they are like a 
population of Witches^ — except that they certainly are not to 
be suspected of brooms or any other instrument of clean- 
liness Neither are the pigskins, in common use to hold 
wine, and hung out m the sun m all directions, by any 
means ornamental, as they always preserve the form of very 
bloated pigs, with their heads and legs cut olf, dangling 
upside^iown by their own tails 
These towns, as they are seen in the approach, however — 
nestling, with their ciustenng roofs and towers, among trees 
on steep hill-sides, or built upon the brink of noble hays — 
are charming The vegetation is everywhere luxunant and 
beautiful, and the palm-tree makes a novel feature m the 
novel scenery In one town, San Remo — a most extra- 
ordinary place, built on gloomy open arches, so that one 
might ramble imdemeath the whole town — ^there are pretty 
terrace gardens , in other towns, there is the clang of ship- 
wnghts^ hammers, and the building of small vessels on the 
beach In some of the broad bays the fleets of Europe 
might ride at anchor In every case, each little group of 
houses presents, in the distance, some enchanting confusion 
of picturesque and fanciful shapes 
The road itself— now high above the glittermg sea, which 
breaks agamst the foot of the precipice, now turning inland 
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to sweep the shore of a ba> , now crossing the stonjbed of a 
mountain stream , now low down on the beach ^ now wind- 
ing among nven rocks of man> forms and colours, now 
chequered by a sohtary ruined tower, one of a cham of 
towers built, m old time, to protect the coast from the inva- 
sions of the Barbary Corsairs — ^presents new beauties every 
moment its owm stnkmg scenery is past, and it trails 

on through a long line of suburb, lying on the flat sea-shore, 
to Genoa, then the changing glimpses of that noble city and 
Its harbour awaken a new^ source of interest , freshened by 
e\ery huge, unwieldy, half-inhabited old house in its out- 
skirts , and coming to its climax when the citv gate is reached, 
and all Genoa, with its beautiful harbour and neighbounng 
hills, bursts proudly on the Mew 


TO PARMA, MODENA, AND BOLOGNA 

I STROLLED away from Genoa on the 6th of November, 
bound for a good many places (England among them), but 
first for Piacenza, for which town I started in the coupkoi 
a machine something like a travelling caravan, in company 
with the brave Conner, and a lady with a large dog, who 
howled dolefully, at intervals, all night It was very wet, 
and very cold , very dark, and very dismal W e travelled at 
the rate of barely four miles an hour, and stopped nowhere 
for refreshment At ten o’clock next morning we changed 
coaches at Alessandria, where we were packed up m another 
coach (the body whereof would have been small for a fly), 
m company with a very old priest , a young Jesuit, his com- 
panion — ^who earned their brevianes and other books, and 
who, m the exertion of getting into the coach, had made a 
gash of pink leg between his black stocking and his black 
knee-shorts, that reminded one of Hamlet m Ophelia’s closet, 
only it w^as visible on both legs , a provincial Awocato , and 
a gentleman with a red nose that had an uncommon and 
singular sheen upon it, which I never observed in the human 
subject before In this way we travelled on, until four 
o’dock m the afternoon , the roads being stiU very heavy, 
and the coach very slow To mend the matter, the old 
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priest was troubled with cramps in his legs, so that he had 
to gne a terrible >ell e^ery ten minutes or so, and be hoisted 
out by the united efforts of the compan} , the coach always 
stopping for him, with great gravity This disorder, and the 
roads, formed fhe mam subject of conversation Finding in 
the afternoon that the had discharged two people, and 
haa only one passenger inside^ — a monstrous ugly Tuscan, 
with a great purple moustache, of which no man could see 
the ends when he had his hat on — I took advantage of its 
better accommodation, and in compan> with this gentleman 
(who was lery conversational and good-humoured) travelled 
on, until nearly eleven o^clock at night, when the driver re- 
ported that he couldn^t think of going any further, and we 
accordingly made a halt at a place called Stradella 
The mn was a senes of strange gallenes surrounding a 
yard, where our coach, and a wagon or two, and a lot of 
fowls, and firewood, were all heaped up together, higgledy- 
piggledy , so that you didn’t know, and couldn t have taken 
your oath, which was a fowl and which was a cart We fol- 
lowed a sleepy man with a flanng torch into a great, cold 
room, where there w^ere two immensely broad beds, on what 
looked like two immensely broad deal dming-tables , another 
deal table of similar dimensions m the middle of the bare 
floor , four windows , and two chairs Somebody said it was 
my room , and I walked up and down it, for half an hour 
or so, stanng at the Tuscan, the old priest, the young priest^ 
and the Awocato (Red-Nose lived in the town, and had gone 
home), who sat upon their beds, and stared at me m return 
The rather dreary whimsicality of this stage of the proceed- 
ings IS interrupted ny an announcement from the Brave (he 
has been cooking) that supper is ready , and to the pnesf s 
chamber (the next room, and the counterpart of mine) we all 
adjourn The first dish is a cabbage, boiled with a great 
quantity of nee m a tureen full of water, and flavoured with 
cheese* It is so hot, and we are so cold, that it appears al- 
most jolly The second dish is some little bits of pork, fried 
with pigs^ kidneys The third, two red fowls The fourth, 
two little red turkeys The fifth, a huge stew of garlic and 
truffles, and I don’t know what else , and this condndes the 
artertainment 
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Before I can sit down in my own chamber, and think it of 
the dampest, the door opens, and the Bra\e comes moving 
m, in the middle of such a quantity of fuel that he looks like 
Birnam Wood taking a winter walk He kindles this heap in 
a twinkling, and produces a jorum of hot brandy-and-water , 
for that bottle of his keeps company with the seasons, and 
now holds nothing but the purest eau de vie When he has 
accomplished this feat, he retires for the night , and I hear 
him, for an hour afterwards, and indeed until I fail asleep, 
making jokes m some outhouse (apparentl}- under the pillow), 
where he is smoking cigars with a part> of confidential 
friends He never was in the house in his life before^ but 
he know^ everybody everywhere, before he has been any- 
where five minutes, and is certain to have attracted to him- 
self, in the meantime, the enthusiastic devotion of the whole 
establishment 

This IS at twelve o’clock at night At four o clock next 
morning he is up again, fresher than a new-blown rose, 
making blazing fires without the least authority from the 
landlord, producing mugs of scalding coffee when nobody 
else can get anything but cold water, and gomg out into the 
dark streets and roanng for fresh milk, on the chance of 
somebody with a cow getting up to supply it While the 
horses are coming,” I stumble out into the town too It 
seems to be all one little Piazza, with a cold damp wind 
blowing in and out of the arches, alternately, in a sort of 
pattern But it is profoundly dark, and rainmg heavily , and 
I shouldn’t know it to-morrow, if I were taken there to try 
Which Heaven forbid 

The horses arrive m about an hour In the interval, the 
driver swears — sometimes Christian oaths, sometimes Pagan 
oaths Sometimes, when it is a long, compound oath, he be- 
gins with Chnstianity and merges into Paganism Vanous 
messengers are dispatched — not so much after the horses, as 
after each other , for the first messenger never comes back, 
and all the rest imitate him At length the horses appear, 
surrounded by all the messengers, some kicking them, and 
some dragging them, and all shouting abuse to them Then 
the old priest, the young priest, the Awocato, the Tuscan, 
and all of take our places , and sleepy voic^ proceeding 
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from the doors of extraordinary hutches m divers parts of the 
yard, cry out, “ Addio comere mio * Buon’ viaggio, cor- 
nere*^^ — salutations which the couner, with his face one 
monstrous gnn, returns m like manner as we go joltmg and 
wallowing away through the mud. 

At Piacenza, which was four or five hours’ journey from 
the inn at Stradella, we broke up our little company before 
the hotel door, with divers manifestations of friendly feeling 
on all sides The old priest was taken with the cramp again 
before he had got half-way down the street, and the young 
pnest laid the bundle of books on a doorstep, while he duti- 
fully rubbed the old gentleman’s legs The client of the 
Awocato was waiting for him at the yard gate, and kissed him 
on each cheek with such a resounding smack, that I am afraid 
he had either a very bad case, or a scantily furnished purse 
The Tuscan, with a cigar m his mouth, went loitering off, 
carrying his hat m his hand that he might the better trail 
up the ends of his dishevelled moustache And the brave 
Couner, as he and I strolled away to look about us, began 
immediately to entertain me with the pnvate histones and 
family affairs of the whole party 

A brown, decayed old town Piacenza is — a. deserted, 
solitary, grass-grown place, with ruined ramparts , half filled- 
up trenches, which afford a frowzy pasturage to the lean 
kine that wander about them, and streets of stem houses, 
moodily frowning at the other houses over the way The 
sleepiest and shabbiest of soldiery go wandenng about, with 
the double curse of laziness and poverty, uncouthly wnnkling 
their misfitting r^mentals, the dirtiest of children play 
with their impromptu toys (pigs and mud) m the feeblest 
of gutters , and the gauntest of dogs trot m and out of the 
dullest of archways, m perpetual search of somethmg to eat, 
which they never seem to find A mystenous and solemn 
Palace, guarded by two colossal statues, twin Gemi of the 
place, stands gravely in the midst of the idle town , and the 
king with the marble legs, who flounshed m the time of the 
Thoxismd and One Nights, might hve contentedly inside of 
It, and never have the energy, m his upper half of flesh and 
blood, to want to come out 

What a strange, half-sorrowM and half-deliaous doze it is 
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to ramble through these places gone to sleep and baskmg m 
the sun * Each, in its turn, appears to be, of all the mould}, 
dreary, God-forgotten towns m the wide world, the chief 
Sitting on this hillock, where a b^tion used to be, and where 
a noisy fortress was, in the time of the old Roman station 
here, I became aware that I ha\e ne\er known till now what 
It is to be lazy A dormouse must surely be m very much 
the same condition before he retires under the wool m his 
cage, or a tortoise before he bunes himself I feel that I 
am getting rusty That any attempt to think would be ac- 
companied with a creaking noise That there is nothing an}- 
where to be done, or needing to be done That there is no 
more human progress, motion, effort, or advancement of any 
kind beyond this That the whole scheme stopped here cen- 
turies ago, and lay down to rest until the Day of Judgment 
Never while the brave Conner li\es * Behold him jingling 
out of Piacenza, and staggering this way, m the tallest posting- 
chaise ever seen, so that he looks out of the front window as 
if he were peeping over a garden wall, while the postilion, 
concentrated essence of all the shabbiness of Italy, pauses 
for a moment in his animated conversation, to touch his hat 
to a blunt-nosed little Virgin, hard!} less shabby than him- 
"self, enshnned in a plaster Punch’s show outside the town 
In Genoa, and thereabouts, they train the vines on trelhs- 
work supported on square clumsy pillars, which, in them- 
selves, are anything but picturesque But here they twine 
them around trees, and let them trail among the hedges, 
and the vineyards are full of trees, regularly planted for this 
purpose, each with its own vine twining and clustering about 
it Their leaves are now of the brightest gold and deepest 
red , and never was anything so enchantingly graceful and 
full of beauty Through miles of these delightful forms and 
colours the road winds its way The wild festoons, the ele 
gant wreaths, and crowns, and garlands of all shapes, the 
fairy nets ffung over great trees, and making them prisoners 
m sport , the tumbled heaps and mounds of exquisite shapes 
upon the ground, — ^how rich and beautiful they are ^ And 
every now and then a long, long line of trees will be aB 
bound and garlanded together, as if they had taken hold 
one another and were coming dancing down the field ^ 
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Parma lias cheerful, stimng streets for an Italian town, 
and consequently is not so charactenstic as many places oi 
less noie/aIwa}s excepting the retired Piazza, where the 
Cathedral, Baptistery, and Campanile —ancient buildings, of 
a sombre brown, embeUished with innumerable grotesque 
monsters and dreamy-iookmg creatures carxed in marble and 
red stone — ^are clustered in a noble and magnificent repose 
Their silent presence was only invaded, when I saw them, 
by the tivittenng of the many birds that i^ere flying m and 
out of the crevices in the stones and little nooks m the archi- 
tecture, where they had made their nests They were busy, 
nsing from the cold shade of Temples made with hands, into 
the sunny air of heaven Not so the worshippers within, 
who were listening to the same drowsy chant, or kneeling 
before the same kinds of images and tapers, or w^hispenng, 
with their heads bowed down, in the selfsame dark confes- 
sionals, as I had left in Genoa and everywhere else 

The decayed and mutilated paintings with which this 
church IS covered have, to my thinking, a remarkably mourn- 
ful and depressing influence It is miserable to see great 
works of art — something of the Souls of Painters — ^perishing 
and fading awav, like human forms This cathedral is odor- 
ous w^th the rottng of Correggio’s frescoes in the Cupola 
Heaven knows how beautiful they may have been at one time 
Connoisseurs fall into raptures with them now, but such a laby- 
rinth of arms and legs, such heaps of foreshortened limbs, 
entangled and involved and jumbled together, no operative 
surgeon, gone mad, could imagine in his wildest dehrium 

There is a very interesting subterranean church here , the 
roof supported by marble pillars, behind each of which there 
seemed to be at least one beggar m ambush — ^to say nothing 
of the tombs and secluded altars From every one of these 
lurking-places such crowds of phantom-looking men and 
women, leading other men and women with twnsted hmbs, 
or chattering jaws, or paralytic gestures, or idiotic heads, or 
some other sad infirmity, came hobbling out to beg, that if 
the ruined frescoes in the cathedral above had been sud- 
denly animated, and had retired to this lower church, they 
could hardly have made a greater confusion, or exhibited a 
more confounding display of arms and legs 
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There is Petrarch's Monument, too , and there is the Bap* 
tistery, with its beautiful arches and immense font , and there 
IS a g^lery containmg some very remarkable pictures, whereof 
a few were being copied by hair>-faced artists, \^ith little veHet 
caps more off their heads than on There is the Eamese 
Pdace, too , and in it one of the dreanest spectacles of decay 
that ever was seen — a, grand, old, gioom> theatre, mouldenng 
away 

It IS a large wooden structure, of the horse-shoe shape , 
the lower seats arranged upon the Homan plan, but abo\e 
them great heavy chambers, rather than boxes, where the 
nobles sat remote, in their proud state Such desolation as 
has fallen on this theatre, enhanced m the spectator’s fanc> by 
its gay intention and design, none but worms can be familiar 
w^th A hundred and ten years have passed since any play 
was acted here The sky shines in through the gashes in the 
roof, the boxes are dropping dowm, wasting aw a), and only 
tenanted by rats , damp and mildew smear the faded cob 
ours, and make spectral maps upon the panels lean rags 
are danglmg down wThere there were gay festoons on the pro- 
scenmm , the stage has rotted so, that a narrow wooden gal- 
lery IS thrown across it, or it would sink beneath the tread 
and bury the visitor m the gloomy depth beneath The 
desolation and decay impress themsehes on all the senses 
The air has a mouldenng smell and an earthy taste , any 
stray outer sounds that straggle in with some lost sunbeam 
are muffled and heavy , and the worm, the maggot, and the 
rot have changed the surface of the wood beneath the touch, 
as time will seam and roughen a smooth hand If ever 
ghosts act plays, they act them on this ghostly stage 

It was most delicious weather when we came into Modena, 
where the darkness of the sombre colonnades over the foot- 
ways skirting the mam street on either side was made re- 
freshing and agreeable by the bnght sky, so wonderfully blue 
I passed from all the glory of the day into a dim cathedral, 
where High Mass was performing, feeble tapers were burning, 
people were kneeling in all directions before all manner of 
shnnes, and officiating pnests were crooning the usual chant 
m the usual low, dull, drawling, melancholy tone 

Thinking how strange it was to find in every stagnant town 
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this same Heart beating \vith the same monotonous pulsation, 
the centre of the same torpid, listless system, I came out by 
another door, and was suddenly scared to death by a blast 
from the shnllest trumpet that ever was blown Immedi- 
ately came teabng round the corner an equestrian company 
from Pans — marshalling themselves under the walls of the 
church, and flouting, with their horses’ heels, the griffins, 
lions, tigers, and other monsters m stone and marble deco- 
rating Its extenor First, there came a stately nobleman 
with a great deal of hair, and no hat, beanng an enormous 
banner, on which was mscnbed, Ma2Eppa* to-night* 
Then a Mexican chief, with a great pear-shaped club on 
his shoulder, like Hercules Then, six or eight Roman 
chanots, each with a beautiful lady in extremely short 
petticoats and unnaturally pink tights, erect within — shed- 
ding beaming looks upon the crowd, m which there was 
a latent expression of discomposure and anxiety, for which 
I couldn’t account, until, as the open back of each chanot 
presented itself, I saw the immense difficulty with which the 
pink legs maintained their perpendicular over the uneven 
pavement of the town — which gave me quite a new idea 
of the ancient Romans and Bntons The procession was 
brought to a close by some dozen indomitable warriors of 
diffeient nations riding two and two, and haughtily survey- 
ing the tame population of Modena, among whom, however, 
they occasionally condescended to scatter largesse in the 
form of a few h^dbills After caracollmg among the hons 
and tigers, and proclaiming that evenings entertainments 
with blast of trumpet, it then filed off by the other end of 
the square, and left a new and greatly mcreased dullness 
behind 

When the procession had so entirely passed away that the 
shnil trumpet was mild in the distance, and the tail of the 
last horse was hopelessly round the corner, the people who 
had come out of the church to stare at it went back again 
But one old lady, kneeling on the pavement within, near the 
door, had seen it all, and had been immensely interested, 
without getting up , and this old lady’s eye, at that juncture, 

I happened to catch — to our mutual confusion She cut our 
embarrassment very short, however, by crossing herself de* 
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voutly, and going down at full length on her face before a 
figure m a fency petticoat and a gilt crown , which was so 
like one of the procession-figures, that perhaps at this hour 
she may think the whole appearance a celestid vision Any- 
how, I must certainly have forgiven her her mterest m the 
Circus though I had been her Father Confessor 

There was a little fiery-e>ed old man with a crooked 
shoulder, m the cathedral, who took it very ill that I made 
no effort to see the bucket (kept in an old tower) which the 
people of Modena took away from the people of Bologna 
m the fourteenth century, and about which there was war 
made, and a mock-heroic poem by Tasso, too Being quite 
content, however, to look at the outside of the tower, and 
feast, in imagination, on the bucket within, and preferring 
to loiter in the shade of the tall Campanile, and about the 
cathedral, I have no personal knowledge of this bucket, 
even at the present time 

Indeed, we were at Bologna before the little old man (or 
the Gmde-Book) w^ould have considered that we had half 
done justice to the wonders of Modena But it is such a 
delight to me to leave new scenes behind, and still go on, 
encountenng newer scenes — and, moreover, I have such a 
perverse disposition in respect of sights that are cut and 
dned and dictated — that I fear I sm against similar authori- 
ties in every place I visit 

Be this as it may, in the pleasant Cemetery at Bologna 1 
found myself walking next Sunday morning, among the stately 
marble tombs and colonnades, m company with a crowd of 
Peasants, and escorted by a little Cicerone of that town, who 
was excessively anxious for the honour of the place, and most 
solicitous to divert iny attention from the bad monuments, 
whereas he was never tired of extolling the good ones See- 
ing this httle man (a good-humoured little man he was, who 
seemed to have nothing m his face but shining teeth and 
eyes) looking wistfully at a certain plot of grass, I asked him 
who was buned there “The poor people, Signore,” he said, 
with a shrug and a smile, and stopping to look back at me — 
for he always went on a little before, and took off his hat to 
mtroduce every new monument “ Only the poor, Signore ’ 
Ifs very dieerful. Ifs very hvely How green it 
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cool * It s like a meadow * There are five ” — holding up all 
the fingers of his right hand to express the number, whicli an 
Italian peasant will aiwa}s do, if it be within the compass of 
his ten fingers — “ there are five of my little children buried 
there^ Signore — ^just there — ^a little to the right Well ? 
Thanks to God ^ It’s very cheerful How green it is, how 
cool it IS * It’s quite a meadow ^ ” 

He looked me very hard in the face, and seeing I was 
sorry for him, took a pinch of snuff (every Cicerone takes 
snuff), and made a little bow, partly m deprecation of his 
having alluded to such a subject, and partly in memory of 
the children and of his favounte saxnt It was as unaffected 
and as perfectly natural a little bow as ever man made Im- 
mediately afterwards, he took his hat off altogether, and 
begged to introduce me to the next monument, and his 
eyes and his teeth shone bnghter than before 


THROUGH BOLOGNA AND FERRARA 

There was such a very smart official m attendance at the 
Cemetery where the little Cicerone had buned his children, 
that when the little Cicerone suggested to me, in a whisper, 
that there would be no offence m presenting this officer, in 
return for some slight extra service, with a couple of pauls 
(about tenpence, English money), I looked incredulously at 
his cocked hat, wash-leather gloves, well-made uniform, and 
dazzling buttons, and rebuked the little Cicerone with a grave 
shake of the head For, m splendour of appearance, he was 
at least equal to the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod , and 
the idea of his carrying, as Jeremy Diddier would say, ‘‘such 
a thing as tenpence” away with him, seemed monstrous 
He took It m excellent part, however, when I made bold to 
give It him, and pulled off his cocked hat with a flounsh that 
would have been a bargain at double the money 
It seemed to be his duty to descnbe the monuments to 
the people — at all events he was doing so , and when I com- 
pared him, like Gulliver in Brobdingnag, “ with the Institutions 
of my own beloved country, I could not refrain from tears of 
pride and exultation ” He had no pace at all^ — ^no more thm 
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a tortoise He loitered as the people loitered, that they might 
gratify their cunosity, and positively allowed them, now and 
then, to read the inscriptions on the tombs He "V^as neither 
shabby nor insolent, nor churlish nor ignorant He spoke 
his own language with perfect propnety, and eeemed to con- 
sider himself, in his way, a kind of teacher of the people, and 
to entertain a just respect both for himself and them They 
would no more have such a man for a Verger in Westminster 
Abbey than they would let the people in (as they do at Bo- 
logna) to see the monuments for nothing 

Again, an ancient sombre town, under the bnlliant sky , 
with heavy arcades over the footwavs of the older streets, 
and lighter and more cheerful archie a>s m the newer por- 
tions of the town Again, brown piles of sacred buildings, 
^vith more birds flying in and out of chinks in the stones, 
and more snarling monsters for the bases of the pillars 
Again, nch churches, drowsy Masses, curling incense, tink- 
ling bells, pnests m bright vestments, pictures, tapers, laced 
altar cloths, crosses, images, and artificial Sowers 

There is a grave and learned air about the city, and a 
pleasant gloom upon it, that would leave it a distinct and 
separate impression in the mmd among a crowd of cities, 
though It were not still further marked m the traveller’s 
remembrance by the two brick leanmg towers (sufficiently 
unsightly in themselves, it must be acknowledged), mclmmg 
crosswise as if they were bowing stiffly to each other — a 
most extraordinary termination to the perspective of some 
of the narrow streets The collies, and churches too, and 
palaces — ^and above all, the academy of Fine Arts, where 
there are a host of interesting pictures, especially by Guii>o, 
Dq^ienichino, and Ludovico Caracci— give it a place of 
its own m the memory Even though these were not, and 
there were nothing else to remember it by, the great Mendian 
on the pavement of the church of San Petromo, where the 
sunbeams mark the time among the kneeling people, would 
give It a fanciful and pleasant mterest 

Bologna being very full of tounsts, detained there by an 
inundation which rendered the road to Florence impassable, 
I was quartered up at the top of an hotel, m an out-of-the^ 
way room, which I never could find, containmg a bed big 
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enough for a boarding-school, which I couldn’t fall asleep itt 
The chief among the waiters who visited this lonely retreat, 
where there was no other company but the swallows m the 
broad eaves over the window^ was a man of one idea m con* 
nection with tjie English, and the subject of this harmless 
monomania was Lord Byron I made the discovery by 
accidentally remarkmg to him, at breakfast, that the mat- 
ting with which the floor was covered was very comfortable 
at that season, when he immediately replied that Milor 
Beeron had been much attached to that kind of matting 
Observing, at the same moment, that I took no milk, he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm that Milor Beeron had never 
touched It At first I took it for granted, m my innocence, 
that he had been one of the Beeron servants, but no, he 
said, no, he was in the habit of speaking about my Lord to 
English gentlemen — that was all He knew all about him, 
he said In proof of it, he connected him with every possible 
topic, from the Monte Pulciano wine at dinner, which was 
grown on an estate he had owned, to the big bed itself, 
which was the very model of his When I left the inn, he 
coupled with his final bow m the yard a parting assurance 
that the road by which I was going had been Milor Beeron’s 
favourite ride , and before the horse’s feet had well begun to 
clatter on the pavement, he ran bnskly upstairs again, I dare 
say to tell some other Englishman, in some other solitary 
room, that the guest who had just departed was Lord Beeron’s 
living image 

I had entered Bologna by night — almost midnight — ^and 
all along the road thither, after our entrance into thd Papal 
terrtory (which is not, m any part, supremely well governed, 
Saint Peter’s keys being rather rusty now), the dnver had so 
womed about the danger of robbers in travellmg after dark, 
and had so infected the brave Couner, and the two had been 
so constantly stopping and getting up and down to look after 
a portmanteau wluch was tied on behind, that I should have 
felt almost obliged to any one who would have had the good- 
ness to take It away Hence it was stipulated that, whenever 
we left Bologna, we should start so as not to amve at Ferrara 
later than eight at night, and a delightful afternoon and 
evenmg journey it was, albeit through a flai distnct whidi 
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gradually became more marshy from the overflow of brooks 
and nvers m the recent heavy rains 

At simset, when I was w^ing on alone, while the horses 
rested, I arrived upon a little scene, which, by one of those 
singular mental operations of which we are' all conscious, 
seemed perfectly familiar to me, and which I see distinctly 
now There was not much in it In the blood-red light 
there was a mournful sheet of water, just stirred by the even- 
ing wind , upon its margin a few trees In the foreground 
was a group of silent peasant girls leaning o\er the parapet 
of a little bndge, and looking, now up at the sky, now down 
into the water , m the distance, a deep bell , the shade of 
approaching night on everything If I had been murdered 
there, m some former life, I could not ha\e seemed to re- 
member the place more thoroughly, or with a more emphatic 
chilhng of the blood and the real lemembrance of it ac- 
quired in that minute is so strengthened by the imaginary 
recollection, that I hardly think I could forget it 

More solitary, more depopulated, more deserted, old Fer- 
rara, than any city of the solemn brotherhood ^ The grass 
so grows up in the silent streets that any one might make 
hay there, literally, while the sun shines But the sun shines 
with diminished cheerfulness m grim Ferrara , and the people 
are so few who pass and re-pass through the public places, 
that the flesh of its inhabitants might be grass indeed, and 
growing m the squares 

I wonder why the head coppersmith m an Italian town 
always lives next door to the Hotel, or opposite, making 
the visitor feel as if the beating hammers were his owm heart 
palpitating with a deadly energy * I wonder why jealous 
comdors surround the bedroom on all sides, and M it with 
unnecessary doors that can’t be shut, and will not open, and 
abut on pitchy darkness ^ I wonder why it is not enough 
that these distrustful genu stand agape at one’s dreams all 
mght, but there must also be round open portholes, high in 
the wall, suggestive, when a mouse or rat is heard behind the 
wainscot, of a somebody scraping the wall with his toes 
m his endeavours to reach one of these portholes and loot 
in^ I wonder why the fagots are so constructed as to know 
of no effect but an agony of heat when they are lighted and 
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replenished, ana an agony of cold and suffocation at all other 
times ^ I wonder, above all, why it is the great feature of 
domestic architecture m Italian inns that all the fire goes up 
the chimney, except the smoke * 

The answer matters httle^ Coppersmiths, doors, portholes, 
smoke, and fagots, are welcome to me Give me the smiling 
face of the attendant, man or woman , the comteous manner , 
the amiable desire to please and to be pleased, the light- 
hearted, pleasant, simple air — so many jewels set m dirt — 
and I am theirs again to-morrow * 

Ariosto’s house, Tasso’s pnson, a rare old Gothic cathe- 
dral, and more churches of course, are the sights of Ferrara 
But the long silent streets, and the dismantled palaces, where 
ivy wav^s in lieu of banners, and where rank weeds are slowly 
creeping up the long-untrodden stairs, are the best sights 
of all 

The aspect of this dreary town, half an hour before sun- 
rise, one line morning when I left it, was as picturesque as 
It seemed unreal and spectral It was no matter that the 
people were not yet out of bed, for if they had all been up 
and bus>, they would have made but little difference m that 
desert of a place It was best to see it without a single 
figure m the picture — b . city of the dead, without one solitary 
survnor Pestilence might have ravaged streets, squares, and 
market places, and sack and siege have ruined the old houses, 
battered down their doors and windows, and made breaches 
in their roofs In one part, a great tower rose into the air, 
the only landmark m the melancholy view In another, a 
prodigious castle, with a moat about it, stood aloof — a sullen 
city m Itself In the black dungeons of this castle Pansma 
and her lover were beheaded m the dead of night The red 
light, beginning to shine when I looked back upon it, stained 
Its walls without, as they have, many a time, been stained 
within m old days But for any sign of life they gave, the 
castle and the city might have been avoided by all human 
creatures from the moment when the axe went down upon 
the last of the two lovers, and might have never vibrated to 
another sound 

** Beyond the blow that to the block 
Pierced through with forced and sullen 
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Coming to the Po, which was greatly swollen and running 
fiercely, we crossed it by a floating bndge of boats, and so 
came into the Austnan temtory, and resumed our journey 
through a country of which, for some miles, a great part was 
under water The brave Couner and the soldiery had first 
quarrelled for half an hour or more over our eternal passport 
But this was a daily relaxation with the Brave, who was 
always stricken deaf when shabby fiinctionanes m uniform 
came, as they constantly did come, plunging out of wooden 
boxes to look at it — or, in other words, to beg — and who, 
stone deaf to my entreaties that the man might have a trifie 
given him, and we resume our journey in peace, was wont to 
sit revihng the functionary m broker English , %\hile the un- 
fortunate man’s face was a portrait of mental agon} framed 
m the coach wmdow, from his perfect ignorance of wrhat was 
being said to his disparagement 

There was a postilion, in the course of this day’s journey, 
as wild and savagely good-looking a vagabond as you would 
desire to see He was a tall, stout-made, dark-complexioned 
fellow, with a profusion of shaggy black hair hanging all over 
his face, and great black whiskers stretching down his throat 
His dress was a tom suit of rifle green, garnished here and 
there with red , a steeple-crowned hat, mnocent of nap, mth 
a broken and bedraggled feather stuck m the band , and a 
.flaming red neckerchief hanging on his shoulders He was 
not in the saddle, but reposed, quite at his ease, on a sort of 
low footboard m front of the postchaise, down amongst the 
horses’ tails — convenient for having his brains kicked out at 
any moment To this Brigand the brave Couner, when we 
were at a reasonable trot, happened to suggest the prac- 
ticabihty of going faster He received the proposal with a 
perfect yell of dension , brandished his whip about his head 
{such a whip ^ it was more like a home-made bow) ^ flung up 
his heels, much higher than the horses, and disappeared m a 
paroxysm somewhere m the neighbourhood of the axletree 
I fully expected to see him lying in the road a hundred yards 
behind, but up came the steeple-crowned hat again, next 
minute, and he was seen reposing, as on a sofe, entertaining 
himself with the idea, and crying, Ha, ha » what next ? Oh 
the devil' Faster too' Shoo — ^hcx) — ch-oI’^ (This last 
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ejaculatida, aa inexpressibly defiant hoot ) Being anxious to 
reach our immediate destination that night, I ventured by- 
and-by to iisepeat the expenment on my own account It 
produced easBictly the same effect Round flew the whip with 
the same scorfiful fiounsh, up came the heels, down went the 
steeple-crowned hat, and presently he reappeared, reposing as 
before, and saying to h’mself, *‘Ha, ha’ what next? Faster 
too Oh the devil ’ Shoo — hoo — o — o ’ ” 


AN ITALIAN DREAM 

I HAB been travelling for some days, restmg very httleim the 
night, and never in the day The rapid and unbroken, suc- 
cession of novelties that had passed before me came ^back 
hke half-formed dreams, and a crowd of objects wandered 
m the greatest confusion through my mind as I travelled on 
by a solitary road At intervals some one among them 
would stop, as It were, xn its restless flitting to and fro, and 
enable me to look at it quite steadily, and behold it m full 
distinctness After a few moments it would dissolve, like a 
view in a magic-lantern , and while I saw some part of it 
quite plainly, and some faintly, and some not at dl, would 
show me another of the many places I had lately seen, 
lingenng behind it, and coming through it This was no 
sooner visible than, in its turn, it melted into something 
else 

At one moment I was standing again before the brown old 
rugged churches of Modena. As I recognized the cunous 
pillars with gnm monsters for their bases, I seemed to see 
them standing by themselves m the quiet square at Padua, 
where there were the staid old Umversity, and the figures, 
demurely gowned, grouped here and there in the open space 
about It Then I was strolling in the outskirts of that 
pleasant city, adminng the unusual neatness of the dwelhng 
houses, gardens, anji orchards, as I had seen them a few 
hours before In their stead arose, immediately, the two 
towers of Bologna, and the most obstinate of all these 
objects faikd to hold its groxmd a mmute before the mon- 
strous moated castle of Ferrara, which, like an illustration to 
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a wild romance, came back again m the red sunnse, lording 
It over the solitary, grass-grown, withered town In short, I 
had that incoherent but dehghtful jumble m my brain which 
travellers are apt to have, and are indolently willing to 
encourage Every shake of the coach, in winch 1 sat half- 
dozmg m the dark, appeared to jerk some new recollection 
out of its place, and to jerk some other new recollection into 
It , and in this state I fell asleep , 

I was awakened after some time (as I thought) by the 
stopping of the coach It was now quite night, and we were 
at the water-side There lay here a black boat, with a little 
house or cabin in it of the same mournful coloui W hen I 
had taken my seat m this, the boat was paddled by tw^o men 
towards a great light lying in the distance on the sea 

Ever and again there was a dismal sigh of wind It rufHed 
the water and rocked the boat, and sent the dark clouds 
flying before the stars. I could not but think how strange it 
was to be floating away at that horn, leaving the land behind, 
and going on towards this light upon the sea It soon began 
to burn brighter and from being one light, became a cluster 
of tapers, twinkling and shining out of the water, as the boat 
approached towards them by a dreamy kind of track marked 
out upon the sea by posts and piles 

We had floated on five miles or so over the dark water, 
when I heard it nppling, in my dream, against some obstruc- 
tion near at hand Looking out attentively, I saw through 
the gloom a something black and massive — ^like a shore, but 
lying close and flat upon the water, like a raft — which we 
were gliding past The chief of the two rowers said it was a 
bunal-place 

Full of the interest and wonder which a cemetery lying out 
there in the lonely sea inspired, I turned to gaze upon it as 
It should recede in our path, when it was quickly shut out 
from my view Before I knew by what or how, I found that 
we were gliding up a street — a phantom street — the houses 
nsmg on both sides from the water, and the black boat 
glidmg on beneath their windows Lights were shining from 
some of these casements, plumbing the depth of the black 
stream with their reflected rays, but all was profoundly 
€dent 33 
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So we advanced into this ghostly city, contmumg to hold 
our course through narrow streets and lanes, ail filled and 
flowing With water Some of the comers where our way 
branched off were so acute and narrow that it seemed impos- 
sible for the long slender boat to turn them , but the rowers, 
with a low melodious cry of warning, sent it skimming on 
without a pause Sometimes the rowers of another black 
boat like our own echoed the cry, and slackening their speed 
(as I thought we did ours) would come flitting past us like 
a dark shadow Other boats of the same sombre hue were 
lying moored, I thought, to pamted pillars, near to dark mys- 
tenous doors that opened straight upon the water Some of 
these were empty , m some, the rowers lay asleep , towards 
one I saw some figures commg down a gloomy archway from 
the interior of a palace, gaily dressed, ana attended by torch- 
bearers. It was but a glimpse I had of them , for a bridge, 
so low and close upon the boat that it seemed ready to fall 
down and crush us — one of the man> bridges that perplexed 
the dream — blotted them out instantly On we went, floating 
towards the heart of this strange place — ^with water all about 
us where ne\er water was elsewhere — clusters of houses, 
churches, heaps of stately buildings growing out of it — and 
everywhere the same extraordinary silence Presently we 
shot across a broad and open stream, and passing, as I 
thought, before a spacious paved quay, where the bright 
lamps with which it was illuminated showed long rows of 
arches and pillars of ponderous construction and great 
strength, but as light to the eye as garlands of hoar-frost or 
gossamer — and where, for the first time, I saw people walking 
— ^amved at a flight of steps leading from the water to a large 
mansion, where, having passed through comdom and galleries 
innumerable, I lay down to rest, listening to the black boats 
stealing up and down below the window on the npphn^ water 
till I fell asleep 

The glory of the day that broke upon me m this Dream — 
its freshness, motion, buoyancy, its sparkles of the sun m 
water , its clear blue sky and nistlmg air — ^no waking words 
can tell But from my window 1 looked down on boats 
and barks, on masts, sails, cordage, flags, on groups ai 
busy sailotB working at the cargoes of these vessels , on wtdn 
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quays strewn with bales, casks, merchandise of many kinds j 
on great ships lying near at hand in stately indolence, 
on islands crowned with gorgeous domes and turrets, and 
where golden crosses glittered in the light, atop of ii^ondrous 
churches springing from the sea* Going down upon the 
margin of the green sea, rolling on before the door, and filling 
all the streets, I came upon a place of such surpassing beauty 
and s^ich grandeur, that all the rest was poor and Sided m 
comparison with its absorbing loveliness 

It was a great Piazza, as I thought, anchored, like all the 
rest, m the deep ocean On its broad bosom was a Palace, 
more majestic and magnificent m its old age than all the 
buildings of the earth in the high pnme and fiillness of their 
youth Cloisters and galleries— so light, the} might have been 
the work of fairy hands , so strong that centuries had battered 
them m vain — wound round and round this palace, and en- 
folded it with a Cathedral gorgeous in the wild luxuriant 
fancies of the East At no great distance from its porch a 
lofty tower, standing by itself and rearing its proud head 
alone into the sky, looked out upon the Adnatic Sea Near 
to the margin of the stream were two lU-omened pillars of 
red granite, one having on its top a figure with a sword and 
shield , the other, a winged hon Not far from these again, 
a second tower— nchest of the nch in all its decorations, even 
here, where all was nch — sustained aloft a great orb, gleaming 
with gold and deepest blue, the Twelve Signs painted on it, 
and a mimic sun revolving in its course around them , while 
above, two bronze giants hammered out the hours upon a 
sounding bell An oblong square of lofty houses of the 
whitest stone, surrounded by a light and beautiful arcade, 
formed part of this enchanted scene, and here and there gay 
masts for flags rose tapenng from the pavement of the un- 
substantial ground 

I thought I entered the Cathedral, and went in and out 
among its many arches, traversing its whole extent A grand 
and dreamy structure, of immense proportions , golden with 
old mosaics , redolent of perfumes , dim with the smoke of 
incense, costly in treasure of precious stones and metals, 
glittenng through iron bars , holy with the bodies of deceased 
samts, rambow-hued with wmdows of stained giass^ dark 
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With carved ^\oods and coloured marbles , obscure in its vast 
heights and lengthened distances^ shining with silver lamps 
and wmkmg lights ^ unreal, fantastic, solemn, mconceivabie* 
throughout thought I entered the old palace, pacing 
silent gallenes and council-chambers, where the old rulers of 
this mistress of the waters looked sternly out, m pictures, 
from the walls, and where her high-prowed galleys, still 
victorious can\as, fought and conquered as of old I 
thought I wandered through its halls of state and tnumph — 
bare and empty now * — and musing on its pnde and might, 
extinct (for that was past — all past), heard a voice say, 
‘‘Some tokens of its ancient rule, and some consoling reasons 
for Its downfall, may be traced here yet ^ ” 

I dreamed that I was led on then into some jealous rooms 
communicating with a pnson near the palace, separated from 
It fay a lofty bridge crossing a narrow street, and called, I 
dreamed, the Bndge of Sighs 

But first I passed two jagged shts in a stone wall, the 
lions’ mouths — now toothless — ^where, m the distempered 
horror of my sleep, I thought denunciations of innocent men 
to the old wiciced Council had been dropped through many a 
time when the night was dark So when I saw the council- 
room to which such prisoners were taken for examination, 
and the door by which they passed out when they were con- 
demned — SL door that never closed upon a man with life and 
hope before him — my heart appeared to die within me 

It was smitten harder though when, torch in hand, I de- 
scended from the cheerful day into two ranges, one below 
another, of dismal, awful, horrible stone cells They were 
quite darL Each had a loophole in its massive wall, wher^ 
in the old time, every day, a torch was placed — I dreamed — 
to light the pnsoner mthin for half an hour The captives, 
by the glimmering of these brief rays, had scratched and cut 
inscnptions in the blackened vaults I saw them , for their 
labour with a rusty naifs point had outhved their agony and 
them, through many generations 

One cell I saw in which no man remained for more than 
four-and-twenty hours, being marked for dead before he en- 
tered it Hard by, another, and a dismal one, whereto at 
midnight the confessor came — a monk, brown-robed and 
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hooded — ghastly in the da} and free bright air, but in the 
midnight of that murky prison Hope’s extinguisher and 
Murder’s herald I had my foot upon the spot %here, at 
the same dread hour, the shnven pnsorei was strangled, 
and struck my hand upon the guilty door — ?ow browed and 
stealthy — through which the lumpish sack was carried out into 
a boat, and rowed away andjrowned ^ere it was death to 
cast a net ^ | 

Around this dungeon stronghold, and above some part of 
It — licking the rough walls without, and smearing them with 
damp and slime within, stuffing dank weeds and refuse into 
chinks and crevices, as if the very stones and bars had 
mouths to stop , furnishing a smooth road for the removal of 
the bodies of the secret victims of the State a road so ready 
that It vrent along with them, and ran before them like a 
cruel officer — flowed the same water that filled this dream 
of mine and made it seem one, even at the time 

Descending from the palace b} a staircase called, I 
thought, the Giant’s — I had some imaginary” recollection of 
an old man abdicating, coming more slowly and more feebly 
down It when he heard the bell proclaiming his successor — 
I glided off m one of the dark boats until we came to an 
old arsenal guarded by four marble hons To make my 
dream more monstrous and unlikely, one of these had words 
and sentences upon its body, inscribed there at an unknown 
time and m an unknown language, so that their purport was 
a mystery to all men 

There was little sound of hammers m this place for build- 
ing ships, and little work in progress, for the greatness of 
the city was no more, as I have said Indeed, it seemed 
a very wreck found drifting on the sea, a strange flag hoisted 
in Its honourable stations, and strangers standing at its helm 
A splendid barge in which its ancient chief had gone forth 
pompously, at certain penods, to wed the ocean, lay here, I 
thought, no more , but, m its place, there was a tiny model, 
made from recollection, like the city’s greatness, and it told 
of what had been (so are the strong and weak confounded 
in the dust) almost as eloquently as the massive pillars, 
arches, roofs, i eared to overshadow stately ships that | had 
no other shadow now upoi^ the water or the earth. | 
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An armoury was there yet’ — plundered and despoiled, 
but an armoury — with a fierce standard, taken from the 
Turks, drooping m the dull air of its cage Rich suits of 
mail worn by great warnors were hoarded there, crossbows 
and bolts, qmvte full of arrows, spears, swords, daggers, 
maces, shields, and heavy-headed axes Plates of wrought 
steel and iron, to make the gallant horse a monster cased 
in metal scales , and one spnng-weapon (easy to be carried 
in the breast), designed to do its office noiselessly, and made 
for shooting men with poisoned darts 
One press or case I saw full of accursed instruments of 
torture — horribly contrived to cramp, and pinch, and grind 
and crush men% bones, and tear and twist them with the 
torment of a thousand deaths Before it were two iron 
helmets, with breast pieces, made to close up tight and 
smooth upon the heads of living sufferers , and fastened 
on to each was a small knob or anvil, where the directing 
devil could repose his elbow at his ease, and listen, near the 
walled-up ear, to the lamentations and confessions of the 
wretch within There was that grim resemblance m them 
to the human shape— they were such moulds of sweating 
faces, pained and cramped— that it was difficult to thmk them 
empty, and terrible distortions Imgenng withm them seemed 
to follow me when, taking to my boat again, I rowed off to 
a kind of garden or public walk in the sea, where there were 
grass and trees But I forgot them when I stood upon its 
farthest brink — I stood there^ m my dream— and looked, 
along the npple, to the setting sun before me, in the sky 
and on the deep, a enmson flush , and behind me the whole 
city resolving into streaks of red and purple, on the water 
In the luxurious wonder of so rare a dream, I took but 
little heed of time, and had but little understanding of its 
flight But there were days and mghts in it a and when 
the sun was high, and when the rays of lamps were crooked 
m the running water, I was still afloat, I thought—plashmg 
the slippery walls and houses with the cleavings of the tide, 
as my black boat, borne upon it, skimmed along the streets 
Sometimes, alighting at the doors of churchy and vast 
palaces, I wandered on, from room to room, from aisle to 
aisle, through labynnths of neb altars, ancient monuments | 
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decayed apartments rvhere the furniture, half awful, half 
grotesque, was mouldenng away Pictures were there, re- 
plete with such endunng beauty and expression — with such 
passion, truth, and power — that they S€eme4 so man% >oung 
and fresh realities among a host of spectres I thought 
these often intermingled with the old da>s of the city — with 
Its beauties, tyrants, captams, patnots, merchants, courtiers, 
priests — nay, with its xery stones, and bricks, and public 
places, all of which lived again, about me, on the walls 
Then, coming down some marble staircase where the water 
lapped and oozed against the lower steps, I passed into my 
boat again, and went on in my dream 
Floating down narrow lanes, where carpenters, at work 
with plane and chisel in their shops, tossed the light shav- 
mg straight upon the water, where it lay like weed, or ebbed 
away before me in a tangled heap Past open doois, de- 
cayed and rotten from long steeping m the wet, through 
which some scanty patch of vine shone green and blight, 
making unusual shadows on the pavement with its trembling 
leaves Past quays and terraces, where women, gracefully 
veiled, were passing and repassing, and where idlers were 
reclining m the sunshine on fiag-stones and on flights of 
steps Past bridges, where there were idlers too, loitering 
and looking over Below stone balconies, erected at a giddy 
height, before the loftiest windows of the loftiest houses 
Past plots of garden, theatres, shrines, prodigious piles of 
architecture — Gothic — Saracenic — fanciful with all the fancies 
of all times and countries Past buildings that were high, 
and low, and black, and white, and straight, and crooked, 
mean and grand, cra 2 y and strong Twining among a 
tangled lot of boats and barges, and shooting out at last 
into a Grand Canal* There, m the errant fancy of my 
dream, I saw old Shylock passing to and fro upon a bndge^ 
all built upon with shops and humming with the tongues of 
men A form I seemed to know for Desdemona’s, leaned 
down through a latticed blmd to pluck a flower And, m 
the dream, I thought that Shakespeare^s spint was abroad 
upon the water somewhere, stealing through the city 
At night, when two votive lamps burnt before an image of 
the Vir^uis in a gallery outside the great cathedral, near the 
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roof, I fancied that the great Piazza of the Winged Lion was 
a blaze of cheerful light, and that its whole arcade was 
thronged with people, while crowds were diverting them- 
selves in splendid coffee-houses opening from it — which 
were never shut,"" I thought, but open all night long When 
the bronze giants struck the hour of midnight on the bell, I 
thought the life and animation of the city were all centred 
here , and as I rowed away, abreast the silent quays, I only 
saw them dotted, here and there, with sleeping boatmen 
wrapped up in their cloaks, and lying at full length upon 
the stones 

But close about the quays and churches, palaces and 
prisons — sucking at their walls, and welling up into the 
secret places of the town — crept the water always Noise- 
less and watchful — coiled round and round it, in its many 
folds, like an old serpent — ^waiting for the time, I thought, 
when people should look down into its depths for any stone 
of the old city that had claimed to be its mistress 

Thus It floated me away, until I awoke in the old market^ 
place at Verona I have, many and many a time, thought 
since of this strange Dream upon the water, half-wondering 
if it he there yet, and if its name be Venice 


BY VERONA, MANTUA, AND MILAN, ACROSS 
THE PASS OF THE SIMPLON, INTO SWIT- 
ZERLAND 

I HAD been half afraid to go to Verona, lest it should at all 
put me out of conceit with Romeo and Juliet But I was 
no sooner come into the old market-place than the misgiving 
vanished It is so fanciful, quaint, and picturesque a place, 
formed by such an extraordinary and rich variety of fantastic 
buildings, that there could be nothing better at the core of 
even this romantic town — scene of one of the most romantic 
and beautiful of stories 

It was natural enough to go straight from the Market- 
place to the House of the Capulets, now degenerated into 
a most miserable little inn Noisy vetturini and muddy 
;^%«t-carts were disputing possession of the yard, which 
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was ankle-deep m dirt, with a brood of splashed and be- 
spattered geese , and there was a gnm-visaged dog, viciously 
panting in a doorway, who would certainly have had Romeo 
by the leg the momenFhe put it over the. wall, if he had 
existed and been at large m those times The orchard fell 
into other hands, and was parted off many years ago^ but 
there used to be one attached to the house — or at all events 
there may have been — and the hat (Capp^llo), the ancient 
cognizance of the family, may still be seen, carved m stone, 
over the gateway of the yard The geese, the market-carts, 
their dnvers, and the dog, were somewhat in the way of the 
story, it must be confessed , and it would have been pleas- 
anter to have found the house empty, and to have been able 
to walk through the disused rooms But the hat was un- 
speakably comfortable , and the place where the garden used 
to be, hardly less so Besides, the house is a distrustful, 
jealous-looking house as one would desire to see, though of 
a very moderate size So I was quite satisfied with it, as the 
veritable mansion of old Capulet, and was correspondingly 
grateful m my acknowledgments to an extremely unsenti- 
mental middle-aged lady, the Padrona of the Hotel, who 
was lounging on the threshold looking at the geese, and 
who at least resembled the Capulets in the one particular 
of being very great indeed m the “ Family ” way 
From Juliet’s home to Juliet’s tomb is a transition as 
natural to the visitor as to fair Juliet herself, or to the 
proudest Juliet that ever has taught the torches to burn 
bright in any time So I went off, with a guide, to an 
old, old garden, once belonging to an old, old convent, I 
suppose, and being admitted, at a shattered gate, by a 
bnght-eyed woman who was washing clothes, went down 
some walks where fresh plants and young flowers were 
prettily growing among fiagments of old wall and ivy- 
covered mounds, and was shown a little tank, or water- 
trough, which the bright-eyed woman, drying her arms upon 
her kerchief, called “ La tomba di Giulietta la sfortunata ” 
With the best disposition in the world to believe, I could 
do no more than believe that the bnght-eyed woman be* 
lieved , so I gave her that much credit, and her customary 
fee in ready money It was a pleasure, rather than a dis- 
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appomtmenti that Juliet’s resting-place was forgotteti. How- 
ever coosolatory it may have been to Yonck’s Ghost to hear 
the feet upon the pavement overhead, and, twenty tunes a 
day, the repetition of his name, it is better for Juliet to he 
out of the track of tounsts, and to have no visitors but such 
as come to graves m spnng-ram, and sweet air, and sunshine. 
Pleasant Verona^ With its beautiful old palaces, and 
charming country in the distance, seen from terrace walks, 
and stately, balustraded galleries With its Roman gates, 
still spanning the fair street, and casting, on the sunlight 
of to-day, the shade of fifteen hundred years ago With its 
marble- fitted churches, lofty towers, rich architecture, and 
quaint old quiet thoroughfares, where shouts of Montagues 
and Capulets once resounded, 

** And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave, beseeming ornaments, 

To wield old partizans ” 

With its fast-rushmg nver, picturesque old bndge, great 
castle, waving cypresses, and prospect so delightful and so 
cheerful ^ Pleasant Verona * 

In the midst of it, m the Piazza di Bra — a spirit of old 
time among the familiar reahties of the passing hour — ^is the 
great Roman Amphitheatre , so well preserved, and carefully 
maintamed, that every row of seats is there, unbroken Over 
certain of the arches the old Roman numerals may yet be 
seen, and there are corridors, and staircases, and subter- 
ranean passages for beasts, and winding ways, above ground 
and below, as when the fierce thousands burned m and out, 
intent upon the bloody shows of the arena Nestling in 
some of the shadows and hollow places of the walls, now, 
are smiths with their forges, and a few small dealers of one 
kind or other , and there are green weeds, and leaves, and 
grass upon the parapet But little else is greatly changed 
When I had traversed all about it, with great interest, and 
had gone up to the topmost round of seats, and turning from 
the lovely panorama closed m by the distant Alps, looked 
down mto the building, it seemed to he before me like the 
ifiKde of a prodigious hat of plaited straw, with an enormously 
and a shaJlow crown > the plaits being repte* 
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sented by the four-and-forty rows of seats The companson 
IS a homely and fantastic one, m sober remembrance and on 
paper, but it was irresistibly suggested at the moment, never- 
theless • 

An equestrian troop had been there, a short time before — 
the same troop, I dare say, that appeared to the old lady in 
the church at Modena — and had scooped out a little ring at 
one end of the arena, where their performances had taken 
place, and where the marks of their horses’ feet were still 
fresh I could not but picture to myself a handful of 
spectators gathered together on one or two of the old stone 
seats, and a spangled Cavalier being gallant, or a Pohcinello 
funny, with the grim walls looking on Above all, I thought 
how strangely those Roman mutes would gaze upon the fa- 
vourite comic scene of the travelling English, where a British 
nobleman (Lord John), with a very loose stomach, dressed 
in a blue-tailed coat down to his heels, bnght yellow breeches, 
and a white hat, comes abroad, riding double on a rearing 
horse, with an English lady (Lady Betsy) m a straw bonnet 
and green veil, and a red spencer, and who always cames a 
gigantic reticule, and a put-up parasol 

I walked through and through the town all the rest of the 
day, and could have walked there until now, I think In 
one place there was a very pretty modern theatre, where they 
had just performed the opera (always popular in Verona) of 
Romeo and Juliet In another there was a collection, under 
a colonnade, of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan remains, pre- 
sided over by an ancient man who might have been an 
Etruscan relic himself, for he was not strong enough to 
open the iron gate, when he had unlocked it, and had neither 
voice enough to be audible when he described the curiosities, 
nor sight enough to see them— he was so very old In another 
place there was a gallery of pictures, so abominably bad that 
It was quite delightful to see them mouldering away But 
anywhere — m the churches, among the palaces, m the 
streets, on the bridge, or down beside the river— it was 
always pleasant Verona, and in my remembrance always 
will be 

I read Romeo and Juliet m my own room at the inn that 
night— r^of course, no Englishman had ever read it there 
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before — and set out for Mantua next day at sunnse, repeat 
mg to myself (in the coupk of an omnibus, and Jiext to the 
conductor, who was readmg the Mysteries of Pans), — 

“ There is no woild without Verona’s, walls 
Bat purgator}, torture, hell itself 
Hence banished is banished from the world, 

And world’s exile is death ” 

which reminded me that Romeo was only banished five-and- 
twenty miles after all, and rather disturbed my confidence m 
his energy and boldness 

Was the way to Mantua as beautiful in his time, I wonder^ 
Did It wind through pasture land as green, bright with the 
same glancing streams, and dotted with fresh clumps, of 
graceful trees? Those purple mountains lay on the horizon, 
then, for certain, and the dresses of these peasant girls, 
who wear a great, knobbed, silver pm like an English “ life- 
preserver ” through their hair behind, can hardly be much 
changed The hopeful feelmg of so bright a morning, and 
so exquisite a sunnse, can have been no stranger, even to an 
exiled lovefs breast, and Mantua itself must have broken on 
him in the prospect, with its towers, and walls, and water, 
pretty much as on a commonplace and matrimonial omni- 
bus He made the same sharp twists and turns, perhaps, 
over two rumbling drawbridges, passed through the like 
long, covered, wooden bridge , and leaving the marshy water 
behind, approached the rusty gate of stagnant Mantua 
If ever a man were suited to his place of residence, and 
his place of residence to him, the lean Apothecary and 
Mantua came together in a perfect fitness of things It may 
have been more stirring then, perhaps If so, the Apothecary 
was a man in advance of his time, and knew what Mantua 
would be in eighteen hundred and forty-four He fasted 
much, and that assisted him in his foreknowledge 
I put up at the Hotel of the Golden Lion, and was in my 
own room arranging plans with the brave Couner, when 
there came a modest little tap at the door, which opened on 
an outer gallery surrounding a courtyard, and an intensely 
shabby little man looked m, to inquire if the gentleman 
would have a Cicerone to show the town His face was so 
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very wistful and anxious, in the half-opened doorway, and 
there was so much poverty expressed in his faded suit and 
little pinched hat, and in the threadbare worsted glove with 
which he held it — not expressed the less because these were 
evidently his genteel clothes, hastily slipped cm — that I would 
as soon have trodden on him as dismissed him I engaged 
him on the instant, and he stepped in directly 
While I finished the discussion m which I was engaged, 
he stood beaming by himself m a corner, making a feint of 
brushing my hat with his arm If his fee had been as many 
napoleons as it was francs, there could not have shot over 
the twilight of his shabbiness such a gleam of sun as lighted 
up the whole man, now that he was hired 

“ Well ’ ” said I, when I was ready, “ shall we go out now ? ” 
If the gentleman pleases It is a beautiful day A little 
fresh, but charming — altogether charming The gentleman 
will allow me to open the door This is the Inn Yard The 
courtyard of the Golden Lion * The gentleman will please 
to mind his footing on the stairs ” 

“^e were now in the street 

^‘This IS the street of the Golden Lion This, the outside 
of the Golden Lion The interesting window up there, on 
the first Piano, where the pane of glass is broken, is the 
window of the gentleman^s chamber * ” 

Having viewed all these remarkable objects, I inqmred if 
there were much to see in Mantua 

‘‘Well ’ Truly, no Not much * So, so,’^ he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders apologetically 
“ Many churches ? 

“ No Nearly all suppressed by the French ” 

“ Monasteries or convents ? ” 

“No The French agam^ Nearly all suppressed 
Napoleon ” 

“Much busmess?^’ 

“Very little business ” 

“ Many strangers ^ ” 

“Ah Heaven’” 

I thought he would have fainted 

“Then, when we have seen the two large churches yonder, 
what shall we do next ? ” said I 
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He looked up the street, and down the street, and rubbed 
his chin timidly , and then said, glancing in my face as if a 
light had broken on his mind, yet with a humble appeal to 
my forbearance that was perfectly irresistible, — 

“We can take a httle turn about the town, Signore*'* 
(Si pu6 far ’un piccolo giro della citta ) 

It was impossible to be anything but delighted with the 
proposal, so we set off together in great good-humour In 
the relief of his mind, he opened his heart, and gave up as 
much of Mantua as a Cicerone could 

“One must eat,” he said, “but, bah * it was a dull place, 
without doubt * ” 

He made as much as possible of the Basihca of Santa 
Andrea — a, noble church — ^and of an inclosed portion of the 
pavement, about which tapers were burning, and a few people 
kneeling, and under which is said to be preserved the Sang- 
real of the old R.omances This church disposed of, and 
another after it (the cathedral of San Pietro), we went to the 
Museum, which was shut up “It was all the same,” he 
said “ Bah * there was not much inside * ” Then we 
went to see the Piazza del Diavolo, built by the Devil (for 
no particular purpose) in a single night, then the Piazza 
Virgiiiana, then the statue of Virgil — our Poet, my little 
fnend said, plucking up a spint for the moment, and putting 
his hat a httle on one side Then we went to a dismal sort 
of farmyard, by which a picture-gallery was approached 
The moment the gate of this retreat was opened, some five 
hundred geese came waddling round us, stretching out their 
necks, and clamourmg in the most hideous manner, as if 
they were ejaculating, “Oh* here’s somebody come to see 
the Pictures * Don’t go up * don’t go up * ” While we 
went up, they waited very qmetly about the door in a crowd, 
cackling to one another occasionally, m a subdued tone, 
but the instant we appeared again, their necks came out like 
telescopes, and settmg up a great noise, which meant, I have 
no doubt, “What, ypu would go, would you? What do you 
think of It? How do you hke it?” they attended us to the 
outer gate, and cast us forth, densively, into Mantua 

The geese who saved the Capitol were, as compared with 
these, Pork to the learned P^, What a gallery it waal I 
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would take their opinion on a question of art, in preference 
to the discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Now that we were standing in the street, after being thus 
ignominiously escorted thither, my little friend was plainly 
reduced to the piccolo giro,” or little circuit of the town, he 
had formerly proposed But my suggestion that we should 
visit the Palazzo Te (of which I had heard a great deal, as a 
strange wild place) imparted new life to him, and away we 
went 

The secret of the length of Midas’s ears would have been 
more extensively known, if that servant of his, who whispered 
It to the reeds, had lived in Mantua, where there are reeds 
and rushes enough to have published it to all the world 
The Palazzo T^ stands in a swamp, among this sort of vege- 
tation , and IS, indeed, as singular a place as I ever saw 

Not for Its dreanness, though it is very dreary Nor for 
its dampness, though it is very damp Nor for its desolate 
condition, though it is as desolate and neglected as house 
can be But chiefly for the unaccountable nightmares with 
which Its interior has been decorated (among other subjects 
of more delicate execution) by Giulio Romano There is 
a leering Giant over a certain chimney-piece, and there are 
dozens of Giants (Titans warnng with Jove) on the walls of 
another room, so inconceivably ugly and grotesque, that it is 
marvellous how any man can have imagined such creatures 
In the chamber m which they abound, these monsters, with 
swollen faces and cracked cheeks, and every kind of distortion 
of look and limb, are depicted as staggenng under the weight 
of falling buildings, and being overwhelmed in the nims| 
upheaving masses of rock, and burying themselves beneath; 
vainly stnving to sustain the pillars of heavy roofs that topple 
down upon their heads, and, in a word, undergoing and 
domg every kind of mad and demoniacal destruction The 
figures are immensely large, and exaggerated to the utmost 
pitch of uncouthness, the colouring is harsh and disagree- 
able , and the whole effect more like (1 should imagine) a 
violent rush of blood to the head of the spectator, than any 
real picture set before him by the hand of an artist This 
apoplectic performance was shown by a sickly looking woman, 
whose appearance was referable I ^^ 7 $ to the bad air of 
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the marshes, but it was difficult to help feehng as if she 
were too much haunted by the Giants, and tney were fright- 
ening her to death, all alone m that exhausted cistern of a 
Palace, among the reeds and rushes, with the mists hovering 
about outside, and stalking round and round it continually 

Our walk through Mantua showed us, m almost every 
street, some suppressed church — now used for a warehouse, 
now for nothing at all , all as crazy and dismantled as they 
could be, short of tumbling down bodily The marshy town 
was so intensely dull and flat, that the dirt upon it seemed 
not to have come there in the ordinary course, but to have 
settled and mantled on its surface as on standing water And 
yet there were some business dealmgs going on, and some 
profits realizing , for there were arcades full of Jews, where 
those extraordinary people were sitting outside their shops, 
contemplating theu stores of stufls, and woollens, and bright 
handkerchiefs, and trinkets, and looking, in all respects, as 
wary and business-like as their biethren in Houndsditch, 
London 

Having selected a Vetturfno from among the neighbounng 
Chnstians, who agreed to carry us to Milan in two days and 
a half, and to start, next morning, as soon as the gates were 
opened, I returned to the Golden Lion, and dined luxuriously 
in my own room, in a narrow passage between two bedsteads, 
confronted by a smoky fire, and backed up by a chest of 
drawers At six o clock next morning, we were jingling in 
the dark through the wet cold mist that enshrouded the 
town, and, before noon, the driver (a native of Mantua, 
and sixty years of age or thereabouts) began to ask the way 
to Milan 

It lay through Bozzolo, formerly a little republic, and now 
one of the most deserted and poverty-stricken of towns, 
where the landlord of the miserable mn (God bless him * it 
was his weekly custom) was distributing infinitesimal coins 
among a clamorous herd of women and children, whose rags 
were fluttenng in the wind and ram outside his door, where 
they were gathered to receive his charity It lay through 
mist, and mud^ and rain, and vmes trained low upon the 
ground, all that day and the next^ the first sleeping-place 
being Cremona, memorable for its dark bnck churches, and 
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immensely high tower, the Torrazzo — to say nothing of its 
Tiolms, of which it certainly produces none in these degener 
ete days ^ and the second, Lodi Then we went on, through 
more mud, mist, and rain, and marshy ground , and through 
such a fog, as Englishmen, strong in the faith ^ of their own 
grievances, are apt to believe is nowhere to 6e found but 
in their own country, until we entered the paved streets of 
Milan 

The fog was so dense here that the spire of the far-famed 
Cathedral might as well have been at Bombay, for anything 
that could be seen of it at that time But as we halted to 
refresh for a few days then, and returned to Milan again 
next summer, I had ample opportunities of seeing the glonous 
structure in all its ma]esty and beauty 

All Christian homage to the saint who lies within it* 
There are many good and true saints in the Calendar, but 
San Carlo Borromeo has — if I may quote Mrs Primrose on 
such a subject — “my warm heart A chantable doctor to 
the sick, a munificent friend to the poor — and this, not in 
any spirit of blind bigotry, but as the bold opponent of enor- 
mous abuses in the Romish Church — I honour his memory 
I honour it none the less, because he was nearly slam by a 
priest, suborned by priests to murder him at the altar — in 
acknowledgment of his endeavours to reform a false and 
hypocritical brotherhood of monks Heaven shield all imi- 
tators of San Carlo Borromeo as it shielded him * A reform- 
ing Pope would need a little shielding, even now 

The subterranean chapel in which the body of San Carlo 
Borromeo is preserved presents as stnking and as ghastly a 
contrast, perhaps, as any place can show The tapers which 
are lighted down there flash and gleam on alti-relievi m gold 
and silver, delicately wrought by skilful hands, and represent- 
mg the principal events in the life of the saint Jewels and 
precious metals shme and sparkle on every side A windlass 
slowly removes the front of the altar, and within it, in a 
gorgeous shnne of gold and silver, is seen, through alabaster, 
the shrivelled mummy of a man — the pontifical irobes with 
which It IS adorned radiant with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
every costly and magnificent gem The shrunken heap of 
poor earth in the midst of this great glitter is more pitiful 
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than if It lay upon a dunghill There is not a ray of iuh 
prisoned light m all the flash and fire of jewels but seems to 
mock the dusty holes where eyes were once Every thread 
of silK in the rich vestments seems only a provision from the 
worms that spm, for the behoof of worms that propagate in 
sepulchres * 

In the old refectory of the dilapidated Convent of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie is the work of art, perhaps, better known 
than any other in the world — ^the Last Supper, by Leonardo 
da Vmci, with a door cut through it by the mtelligent Do- 
mmician friars, to facilitate their operations at dinner-time 

I am not mechamcally acquainted with the art of painting, 
and have no other means of judging of a picture than as 
I see it resembling and refining upon nature, and presenting 
graceful combinations of forms and colours I am, therefore, 
no authority whatever, in reference to the “ touch ” of this or 
that master, though I know very well (as anybody may, who 
chooses to think about the matter) that few very great masters 
can possibly have painted, m the compass of their lives, 
one half of the pictures that bear their names, and that are 
recognized by many aspirants to a reputation for taste as 
undoubted originals But this by the way Of the Last 
Supper, I would simply observe, that in its beautiful com- 
position and arrangement, there it is, at Milan, a wonderful 
picture , and that, m its original colouring, or in its original 
expression of any single face or feature, there it is not Apart 
from the damage it has sustained from damp, decay, and 
neglect, it has been (as Barry shows) so retouched upon and 
repainted, and that so clumsily, that many of the heads are 
now positive deformities, with patches of paint and plaster 
sticking upon them like wens, and utterly distorting the 
expression Where the original artist set that impress of his 
genius on a face, which, almost m a line or touch, separated 
him from meaner painters and made him what he was, suc- 
ceeding bunglers, filling up, or painting across seams and 
cracks, have been quite unable to imitate his hand, and 
putting in some scowls, or frowns, or wnnkles of their own, 
have blotched and spoiled the work This is so well estab- 
lished as an historical fact, that I should not repeat i4 at 
the nsk of being tedious but for havmg observed an En^sh 
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gentleman before the picture, who was at great pains to fall 
into what I may describe as mild convulsions at certain 
minute details of expression which are not left in it Whereas, 
It would be comfortable and rational for travellers and critics 
tc arrive at a general understanding that it cannof fail to have 
been a work of extraordinary merit once, when, with so few 
of Its original beauties remaining, the grandeur of the general 
design IS yet sufficient to sustain it as a piece replete with 
interest and dignity 

We achieved the other sights of Milan in due course , and 
a fine city it is, though not so unmistakably Italian as to 
possess the characteristic qualities of many towns far less 
important in themselves The Corso, where the Milanese 
gentry ride up and down m carnages, and rather than not do 
which they would half starve themselves at home, is a most 
noble public promenade, shaded by long avenues of trees 
In the splendid theatre of La Scala there was a ballet of 
action performed after the opera, under the title of Prome- 
theus, m the beginning of which some hundred or two of 
men and women represented our mortal race before the 
refinements of the arts and sciences, and loves and graces, 
came on earth to soften them I never saw anything more 
effective Generally speaking, the pantomimic action of the 
Italians is more remarkable for its sudden and impetuous 
character than for its delicate expression, but in this case 
the drooping monotony, the weary, miserable, listless, mop- 
ing life, the sordid passions and desires of human creatures 
destitute of those elevating influences to which we owe so 
much, and to whose promoters we render so little, were 
expressed m a manner really powerful and affecting I 
should have thought it almost impossible to present such an 
idea so strongly on the stage without the aid of speech 

Milan soon lay behind us, at five o’clock in the morning , 
and before the golden statue on the summit of the cathedral 
spire was lost in the blue sky, the Alps, stupendously con- 
fused m lofty peaks and ridges, clouds and snow, were tower- 
ing in our path 

Still we continued to advance towards them until nightfall ; 
and, all day long, the mountain tops presented strangely 
shifting shapes^ as the road displayed them m diflerent poults 
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of view The beautiful day was just declining when we 
came upon the Lago Maggiore, with its lovely islands For 
however fanciful and fantastic the Isola Bella may be, and 
IS, it still is beautiful Anything springing out of that blue 
water, with that scenery around it, must be 

It was tenVclock at night when we got to Domo d^Ossola, 
at the foot of the Pass of the Simplon But as the moon was 
shining brightly, and there was not a cloud m the starlit sky, it 
was no time for going to bed, or going anywhere but on So 
we got a little carriage after some delay, and began the ascent 

It was late m November, and the snow lying four or five 
feet thick m the beaten road on the summit (in other parts 
the new drift was already deep), the air was piercing cold 
But the serenity of the night, and the grandeur of the road, 
with Its impenetrable shadows and deep glooms, and its 
sudden turns into the shining of the moon, and its incessant 
roar of falling water, rendered the journey more and more 
sublime at every step 

Soon leaving the calm Italian villages below us, sleeping 
m the moonlight, the road began to wind among dark trees, 
and after a time emerged upon a barer region, very steep and 
toilsome, where the moon shone bright and high By degrees 
the roar of water grew louder, and the stupendous track, after 
crossing the torrent by a bridge, struck in between two massive 
perpendicular walls of rock that quite shut out the moonlight, 
and only left a few stars shining in the narrow strip of sky 
above Then even this was lost m the thick darkness of a 
cavern in the rock, through which the way was pierced , the 
terrible cataract thundenng and roaring close below it, and 
Its foam and spray hanging m a mist about the entrance 
Emerging from this cave, and coming again into the moon- 
light, and across a diz2y bndge, it crept and twisted upward, 
through the Gorge of Gondo, savage and grand beyond 
description, with smooth - fronted precipices nsing up on 
either hand, and almost meeting overhead Thus we went, 
climbing on our rugged way, higher and higher all night, 
without a moment’s weariness — lost m the contemplation of 
the black rocks, the tremendous heights and depths, the fields 
of smooth snow lying in the clefts and hollows, and the fierce 
torrents thundenng headlong down the deep abyss. 
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Towards daybreak we came among the snow, where a keen 
wind was blowing fiercely Having, with some trouble, 
awakened the inmates of a wooden house m this solitude, 
rouncj which the wind was howling dismally, catching up the 
snow in wreaths and hurling it away, we got s<3me breakfast 
in a room built of rough timbers, but well warmed by a stove, 
and well contrived (as it had need to be) for keeping out the 
bitter storms A sledge being then made ready, and four 
horses harnessed to it, we went ploughing through the snow, 
St 11 upward, but now m the cold light of morning, and with 
the great white desert on which we travelled plain and clear 

We were well upon the summit of the mountain, and had 
before us the rude cross of wood denoting its greatest altitude 
above the sea, when the Lgnt of the rising sun struck all at 
once upon the waste of snow, and turned it a deep red The 
lonely grandeur of the scene was then at its height 

As we went sledging on, there came out of the Hospice 
founded by Napoleon a group of peasant travellers, with 
staves and knapsacks, who had rested there last night, attended 
by a monk or two their hospitable entertainers trudging 
slowly forward With them for company’s sake It was pleasant 
to give them good-mornmg, and pretty, looking back a long 
way after them, to see them looking back at us, and hesitating 
presently, when one of our horses stumbled and fell, whether 
or no they should return and help us But he was soon up 
again, with the assistance of a rough wagoner whose team 
had stuck fast there too , and when we had helped him out 
of his difficulty in return, we left him slowly ploughing to- 
wards them, and went softly and swiftly forward, on the 
brink of a steep precipice, among the mountain pines 

Taking to our wheels again, soon afterwards, we began 
rapidly to descend, passing under everlasting glaciers, by 
means of arched galleries hung with clusters of dripping 
icicles, under and over foaming watarfalls, near places of 
refuge, and gallenes of shelter agamst sudden danger , through 
caverns over whose arched roofs the avalanches slide in spnng, 
and bury themselves in the unknown gulf beneath Down,' 
over lofty bridges, and through horrible ravines, a little shift- 
ing speck in the vast desolation of ice and snow and mon- 
strous gramte rocks , down through the deep Gorge of the 
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Saltine, and deafened by the torrent plunging madly dowm 
among the riven blocks of rock, into the level country tstx 
below Gradually down, by zigzag roads, lying between an 
upward and a downward precipice, into warmer weather, 
calmer air, and softer scenery, until there lay before us, glit 
tering like gold or silver in the thaw and sunshine, the 
metal-covered, red, green, yellow domes and church-spires 
of a Swiss town 

The business of these recollections being with Italy, and 
my business, consequently, being to scamper back thither as 
fast as possible, I will not recall (though I am sorely tempted) 
how the Swiss villages, clustered at the feet of giant mountains, 
looked like playthings , or how confusedly the houses were 
heaped and piled together, or how there were very narrow 
streets, to shut the howling winds out in the winter time , and 
broken bridges, which the impetuous torrents, suddenly released 
in spnng, had swept away Or how there were peasant women 
here, with great round fur caps, looking, when they peeped 
out of casements and only their heads were seen, like a popu- 
lation of Sword bearers to the Lord Mayor of London or 
now the town of Vevay, lying on the smooth lake of Geneva, 
was beautiful to see , or how the statue of Saint Peter in the 
street at Fribourg grasps the largest key that ever was beheld , 
or how Fribourg is illustrious for its two suspension bridges 
and Its grand cathedral organ 

Or how, between that town and Bile, the road meandered 
among thriving villages of wooden cottages, with overhanging 
thatched roofs, and low protruding windows, glazed with small 
round panes of glass like crown-pieces , or liow, m every little 
Swiss homestead, with its cart or wagon carefully stowed 
away beside the house, its little garden, stock of poultry, and 
groups of red-cheeked children, there was an air of comfort, 
very new and very pleasant after Italy , or how the dresses 
of the women changed again, and there were no more swori 
bearers to be seen, and fair white stomachers, and great 
black, fan shaped, gauzy-iookmg caps prevailed instead 
Or how the country by the Jura Mountains, sprinkled with 
snow, and lighted by the moon, and musical with falling 
water, was delightful , or how, below the windows of the great 
hotel of the Three Kings at Bile, the swollen Rhine ran ^ 
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aijd green | or how, at Strasbourg, it was quite as fast but not 
as green, and was said to be foggy lower down, and, at that 
late time of the year, was a far less certain means of progress 
than the highway road to Pans 
Or how Strasbourg itself, m its magnificent old Gotluc 
Cathedral, and its ancient houses with their peaked roofs and 
gables, made a little gallery of quaint and interesting views , 
or how a crowd was gathered inside the cathedral at noon 
to see the famous mechanical clock in motion, striking twelve 
How, when it struck twelve, a whole army of puppets went 
through many ingenious evolutions, and, among them, a 
huge puppet cock, perched on the top, crowed twelve times, 
loud and clear Or how it was wonderful to see this cock 
at great pains to clap its wings and strain its throat, but ob- 
viously having no connection whatever with its own voice, 
which was deep within the clock, a long way down 
Or how the road to Pans was one sea of mud , and thence 
to the coast, a little better for a hard frost Or how the cliffs 
of Dover were a pleasant sight, and England was so wonder- 
fully neat — though dark, and lacking colour on a winter’s 
day, it must be conceded 

Or bow, a few days afterwards, it was cool recrossmg the 
Channel, with ice upon the deck, and snow lying pretty deep 
in France Or how the Malle Poste scrambled through the 
snow headlong, drawn in the hilly parts by any number of 
stout horses at a canter, or how there were, outside the 
Post-office Yard in Paris, before daybreak, extraordinary 
adventurers in heaps of rags, groping m the snowy streets 
with little rakes, in search of odds and ends 
Or how, between Pans and Marseilles, the snow being then 
exceeding deep, a thaw came on, and the mail waded rather 
than rolled for the next three hundred miles or so, breaking 
springs on Sunday nights, and putting out its two passengers 
to warm and refresh themselves, pending the repairs, in 
miserable billiard-rooms, where hairy company, collected 
about stoves, were playing cards , the cards being very like 
themselves— extremely limp and dirty i 

Or how there was detention at Marseilles from stress Jbf 
weather, and steamers were advertised to go which did |pt 
go; or how the good Steam-^packet Charlemagne at leiwhi 
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put out, and met such weather that now she threatened to 
run into Toulon, and now into Nice, but, the wind moderat- 
ing, did neither, but ran on into Genoa harbour instead, 
wh^ere the familiar bells rang sweetly in my ear Or how 
there was a travelling party on board, of whom one member 
was \ery ill in the cabin next to mine, and, being ill, was 
cross, and therefore declined to give up the dictionary, which 
he kept under his pillow , thereby obliging his companions 
to come down to him constantly to ask what was the Italian 
for a lump of sugar — a glass of brandy-and-water — ^what^s 
o^clock^ and so forth, which he always insisted on looking 
out with his own sea-sick eyes, declining to entrust the book 
to any man alive 

Like Grumio, I might have told you in detail all this and 
something more — but to as little purpose — were I not deterred 
by the remembrance that my business is with Italy There* 
fore, like Grumio’s story, “it shall die in oblivion,’^ 


TO ROME BY PISA AND SIENA 

There is nothing m Italy more beautiful to me than the 
coast-road between Genoa and Spezzia On one side — some- 
times far below, sometimes nearly on a level with the road, 
and often skirted by broken rocks of many shapes — ^there is 
the free blue sea, with here and there a picturesque felucca 
gliding slowly on , on the other side are lofty hills, ravines 
bespnnkled with white cottages, patches of dark olive woods, 
country churches with their light open towers, and country 
houses gaily painted On every bank and knoll by the way- 
side the wild cactus and aloe flourish m exuberant profusion , 
and the gardens of the bright villages along the road are seen, 
all blushing m the summer-time with clusters of the bella- 
donna, and are fragrant in the autumn and winter with golden 
oranges and lemons 
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shore There is one town, Camoglia with its little harbour 
on the sea, hundreds of feet below the road, where families 
of manners live, who, time out of mind, have owned coasting- 
vessels in that place, and have traded to Spam and elsewhere 
Seen from the road above, it is like a tiny model on the 
margin of the dimpled v^ater, shming m the sun Descended 
into, by the winding mule-tracks, it is a perfect miniature 
of a primitive seafaring town — the saltest, roughest, most 
piratical little place that ever was seen Great rusty iron 
rings and mooring-chains, capstans, and fragments of old 
masts and spars, choke up the way Hardy rough-weather 
boats, and seamen’s clothing flutter in the little harbour, or 
are drawn out on the sunny stones to dry On the parapet of 
the rude pier a fewamphibious-looking fellows lie asleep, with 
their legs dangling over the wall, as though earth or water 
were all one to them, and if they slipped in, they would float 
away, dozing comfortably among the fishes The church is 
bright with trophies of the sea, and votive offerings, in com- 
memoration of escape from storm and shipwreck The 
dwellings not immediately abutting on the harbour are 
approached by blind low archways and by crooked steps, 
as if in darkness and in difficulty of access they should be 
like holds of ships, or inconvenient cabins under water, and 
everywhere there is a smell of fish, and sea-weed, and old 
rope 

The coast-road whence Camogha is descried so far below 
is famous, in the warm season, especially m some parts near 
Genoa, for fire-flies Walking there on a dark night, I have 
seen it maae one sparkling firmament by these beautiful 
insects, so that the distant stars were pale against the flash 
and glitter that spangled every olive wood and hillside, and 
pervaded the whole air 

It was not m such a season, however, that we traversed 
this road on our way to Rome The middle of January was 
only just past, and it was, very gloomy and dark weather, 
very wet besides In crossing the fine pass of Bracco, we 
encountered such a storm of mist and rain that we travelled 
m a cloud the whole way There might have been no 
Mediterranean in the world for anything that we saw of it 
there, except when a sudden gust of wind, clearing the mist 
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before it for a moment, showed the agitated sea at a great 
depth below, lashing the distant rocks, and spouting up its 
foam furiously The ram was incessant, every brook and 
torrent was greatly swollen , and such a deafening leaping, 
and roanng,‘and thundenng of water I never heard the like 
of m my life 

Hence, when we came to Spezzia, we found that the Magra, 
an unbndged river on the highroad to Pisa, was too high to 
be safely crossed in the Ferry Boat, and were fain to wait 
until the afternoon of next day, when it had, m some degree, 
subsided Spezzia, however, is a good place to tarry at, by 
reason, firstly, of its beautiful bay , secondly, of its ghostly 
Inn , thirdly, of the head-dress of the women, who wear, on 
one Side of their head, a small doll’s straw hat, stuck on to 
the hair, which is certainly the oddest and most roguish 
head-gear that ever was invented 

The Magra safely crossed in the Ferry Boat— the passage 
IS not by any means agreeable when the current is swollen 
and strong — we arrived at Carrara within a few hours In 
good time next mormng we got some pomes, and went out 
to see the marble quarries 

They are four or five great glens, running up into a range 
of lofty hills, until they can run no longer, and are stopped 
by being abruptly strangled by Nature The quarries, “ or 
caves,” as they call them there, are so many openings, high 
up m the hills, on either side of these, passes, where they 
blast and excavate for marble— which may turn out good or 
bad , may make a man’s fortune very quickly, or rum him by 
the great expense of working what is worth nothing Some 
of these caves were opened by the ancient Romans, and re- 
main as they left them to this hour Many others are being 
worked at this moment , others are to be begun to-morrow, 
next week, next month , others are unbought, unthought of, 
and marble enough for more ages than have passed since 
the place was resorted to lies hidden everywhere, patiently 
awaiting its time of discovery 

As you toil and clamber up one of these steep gorges 
(having left your pony soddemng his girths in water, a mile 
or two lower down), you hear, every now and then, echoing 
among the hills, m a low tone^ more silent than the pirevious 
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silence, a melancholy warning bugle~a signal to the miners 
to withdraw Then there is a thundenng, and echoing from 
hill to hill, and perhaps a splashing up of great fragments of 
rock into the air, and on you toil again until some other 
bugle sounds, in a new direction, and you stopddirectly, lest 
you should come within the range of the new explosion 

There were numbers of men working high up m these 
hills— on the sides—cleanng away and sending down die 
broken masses of stone and earth, to make way for the 
blocks of marble that had been discovered. As these came 
rolling down from unseen hands into the narrow valley, I 
could not help thinking of the deep glen (just the same sort 
of glen) where the Roc left Smdbad the Sailor, and where 
the merchants from the heights above flung down great 
pieces of meat for the diamonds to stick to There were no 
eagles here, to darken the sun in their swoop, and pounce 
upon them , but it was as wild and fierce as if there had been 
hundreds. 

But the road, the road down which the marble comes, how 
ever immense the blocks i The gemus of the country and tue 
spirit of Its institutions pave that road — repair it, watch it, 
keep It going ! Conceive a channel of water running over a 
rocky bed, beset with great heaps of stone of all shapes and 
sizes, winding down the middle of this valley , and that being 
the road— because it was the road five hundred years ago I 
Imagine the clumsy carts of five hundred years ago being 
used to this hour, and drawn, as they used to be five hun>^ 
dred years ago by oxen, whose ancestors were worn to death 
five hundred years ago, as their unhappy descendants are 
now in twelve months by the suffering and agony of this 
cruel work 1 Two pair, four pair, ten pair, twenty pair, to 
one block, according to its size, down it must come, this 
way. In their struggling from stone to stone, with their 
enormous loads behind them, they die frequently upon the 
spot , and not they alone, for their passionate drivers, some- 
times tumbling down in their energy, are crushed to death 
beneath the wheels. But it was good five hundred years 
ago, and it must be good now, and a railroad down one of 
tibese steeps (the easiest thmg ui the world) would he flat 
blasphemy* 
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When we stood aside to see one of these cars, drawn by 
only a pair of oxen (for it had but one small block of marble 
on It), coming down, I hailed, m my heart, the man who sat 
upon the heavy yoke, to keep it on the neck of the poor 
beasts — ^and.who faced backward, not before him — as the 
\ery Devil of true despotism He had a great rod in his 
hand with an iron point , and when they could plough and 
force their way through the loose bed of the torrent no longer, 
and came to a stop, he poked it into their bodies, beat it on 
their heads, screwed it round and round in their nostrils, got 
them on a yard or two in the madness of intense pain , re- 
peated all these persuasions, witn increased intensity of pur- 
pose, when they stopped again, got them on once more, 
forced and goaded them to an abrupter point of the descent , 
and when their writhing and smarting, and the weight be- 
hind them, bore them plunging down the piecipice in a cloud 
of scattered water, whirled his rod above his head, and gave 
a great whoop and hallo, as if he had achieved something, 
and had no idea that they might shake him off, and blindly 
mash his brains upon the road in the noon-tide of his 
triumph ' 

Standing in one of the many studii of Carrara, that after- 
noon — for It is a great workshop, full of beautifully-finished 
copies in marble of almost every figure, group, and bust we 
know — It seemed, at first, so strange to me that those ex- 
quisite shapes, replete with grace and thought and delicate 
repose, should grow out of all this toil and sweat and torture* 
But I soon found a parallel to it, and an explanation of it, m 
every virtue that springs up m miserable ground, and every 
good thing that has its birth m sorrow and distress And, 
looking out of the sculptor’s great window, upon the marble 
mountains, all red and glowing m the decline of day, but 
stern and solemn to the last, I thought, My God * how many 
quarries of human hearts and souls, capable of far more 
beautiful results, are left shut up and mouldenng away , while 
pleasure-travellers through life avert their faces as they pass, 
and shudder at the gloom and ruggedness that conceal them * 

The then reigning Duke of Modena, to whom this temtory 
vpL patit belonged, claimed the proud distinction of being the 
.pnly sovereign Europe who had not recognized Louis* 
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Phihppe as King of the French He was not a wag, but 
quite in earnest He was also much opposed to railroads , 
and if certain lines in contemplation by other potentates, on 
either side of him, had been executed, would have probably 
enjoyed the satisfaction of having an omnibus plying to and 
fro across his not very vast dominions, to forward travellers 
from one terminus to another 

Carrara, shut in by great hills, is very picturesque and 
bold Few tourists stay there , and the people are nearly all 
connected, in one way or other, with the working of marble 
There are also villages among the caves, where the workmen 
live It contains a beautiful little Theatre, newly built , and 
it IS an interesting custom there to form the chorus of 
labourers m the marble quaines, who are self-taught and 
sing by ear I heard them in a comic opera, and in an act 
of ‘‘Norma,” and they acquitted themselves very well, un- 
like the common people of Italy generally, who (with some 
exceptions among the Neapolitans) sing vilely out of tune, 
and have very disagreeable singing voices 

From the summit of a lofty hill bej^ond Carrara, the first view 
of the fertile plain in which the town of Pisa lies — ^with Leg- 
horn, a purple spot in the flat distance — is enchanting Nor 
is it only distance that lends enchantment to the view , for 
the fruitful country, and rich woods of olive-trees through 
which the road subsequently passes, render it delightful 

The moon was shining when we approached Pisa, and for 
a long time we could see, behind the v/all, the leaning Tower, 
all awry in the uncertain light — the shadowy original of the 
old pictures in school-books, setting forth “The Wonders of 
the World ” Like most things connected in their first asso- 
ciations with school-books and school-times, it was too small 
I felt It keenly It was nothing like so high above the wall 
as I had hoped It was another of the many deceptions 
practised by Mr Harris, Bookseller, at the comer of St 
PauVs Churchyard, London J3ts Tower was a fiction, but 
this was a reality — and, by comparison, a short reality Still, 
it looked very well and very strange, and was quite as much 
out of the perpendicular as Hams had represented it to be* 
The quiet air of Pisa too , the big guard-house at the gate^ 
with only two little soldiers in it , the streets witn scarcely 
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any show of people m them^ and the Amo, flowing 

J uaintiy through the centre of the town, were excellent So 
bore no malice in my heart agamst Mr Hams (remem- 
benng his good intentions), but forgave him before dinner, 
and went out, full of confidence, to see the Tower next 
morning 

I might have known better, but, somehow, I had expected 
to see It casting its long shadow on a public street where 
people came and went all day It was a surprise to me 
to find It m a grave retired place, apart from the general 
resort, and carpeted with smooth green turf But the group 
of buildings clustered on and about this verdant carpet— 
comprising the Tower, the Baptistery, the Cathedral, and the 
Church of the Campo Santo — ^is perhaps the most remarkable 
and beautiful in the whole world , and from being clustered 
there together, away from the ordinary transactions and 
details of the town, they have a singularly venerable and im- 
pressive character It is the architectural essence of a rich 
old city, with all its common hfe and common habitations 
pressed out, and filtered away 
SiSMONDi compares the Tower to the usual pictorial repre- 
sentations m children’s books of the Tower of Babel It is a 
happy simile, and conveys a better idea of the building than 
chapters of laboured descnption Nothing can exceed the 
grace and lightness of the structure , nothing can be more 
remarkable than its general appearance In the course of 
the ascent to the top (which is by an easy staircase), the 
inclination is not very apparent, but at the summit it be- 
comes so, and gives one the sensation of being in a ship that 
has heeled over through the action of an ebb-tide The 
effect upon the low szde^ so to speak — looking over from the 
gallery, and seeing the shaft recede to its base — ^is very start- 
ling, and I saw a nervous traveller hold on to the Tower 
involuntarily after glancing down, as if he had some idea of 
propping It up The view within from the ground — ^looking 
up as through a slanted tube — ^is also very curious It cer- 
tainly inclines as much as the most sanguine tourist could 
desire The natural impulse of ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred, who were about to recline on the grass below it, to 
rest and contemplate the adjacent buildings, would probably 
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be not to take up their position under the leaning side, it is 
so very much aslant 

The manifold beauties of the Cathedral and Baptistery 
need no recapitulation from me , though m this case, as in a 
hundred others, I find it difficult to separate my 'own delight 
m recalling them from your weariness m having them re- 
called There is a picture of St Agnes, by Andrea del Sarto, 
in the former, and there are a variety of rich columns m the 
latter, that tempt me strongly 

It IS, I hope, no breach of my resolution not to be tempted 
into elaborate descriptions, to remember the Campo Santo, 
where grass grown graves are dug m earth brought more 
than six hundred years ago^from the Holy Land, and where 
there are, surrounding them, such cloisters, with such playing 
lights and shadows falling through their delicate tracery 
on the stone pavement, as surely the dullest memory could 
never forget On the walls of this solemn and lovely place 
are ancient frescoes very much obliterated and decayed, but 
very curious As usually happens m almost any collection 
of paintings of any sort in Italy, where there are many heads, 
there is in one of them a striking accidental likeness of 
Napoleon At one time I used to please my fancy with the 
speculation whether these old painters at their work had a 
foreboding knowledge of the man who would one day arise to 
wreak such destruction upon art, whose soldiers would make 
targets of great pictures, and stable their horses among 
triumphs of architecture But the same Corsican face is 
so plentiful in some parts of Italy at this day, that a more 
commonplace solution of the comcidence is unavoidable 

If Pisa be the seventh wonder of the world in nght of its 
Tower, it may claim to be, at least, the second or third m 
nght of its beggars They waylay the unhappy visitor at 
every turn, escort him to every door he enters at, and he in 
wait for him, with strong reinforcements, at every ddor by 
which they know he must come out The grating of the 
portal on its hinges is the signal for a general shout, and 
the moment he appears, he is hemmed m and fallen on by 
heaps of rags and personal distortions The beggars seem 
to embody all the trade and enterpnse of Pisa Nothing 
else is sdrrmg but waxm air Going through the straet3« 
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the fronts of the sleepy houses look like backs They are 
all so still and quiet, and unlike houses with people in them, 
that the greater part of the city has the appearance of a 
city at daybreak, or during a general siesta of the popula* 
tion Or it is yet more like those backgrounds of houses 
in common prmts or old engravings, where windows and 
doors are squarely indicated, and one figure (a beggar, of 
course) is seen walking off by itself into illimitable per- 
spective 

Not so Leghorn (made illustrious by Smollett’s grave), 
which IS a thriving, business-like, matter-of-fact place, where 
idleness is shouldered out of the way by commerce The 
regulations observed there, in reference to trade and mer- 
chants, are very liberal and fre5, and the town, of course, 
benefits by them Leghorn has a bad name m connection 
with stabbers — ^and with some justice, it must be allowed , for 
not many years ago there was an assassinaiion club there, 
the members of which bore no ill-will to anybody in par- 
ticular, but stabbed people (quite strangers to them) in the 
streets at night, for the pleasure and excitement of the rec- 
reation I think the president of this amiable society was 
a shoemaker He was taken, however, and the club was 
broken up It would, probably, have disappeared, in the 
natural course of events, before the railroad between Leg- , 
horn and Pisa, which is a good one, and has , already begun 
to astonish Italy with a precedent of punctuality, order, plain 
dealing, and improvement — the most dangerous and hereti- 
cal astomsher of all There must have been^a slight sensa- 
tion as of earthquake, surely, in the Vatican when the first 
Italian railroad was thrown open 

Returning to Pisa, and hiring a good-tempered Vetturfno 
and his four horses to take us on to Rome, ^ we travelled 
through pleasant Tuscan villages and cheerful scenery all 
day The roadside crosses in this part of Italy are numerous 
and curious There is seldom a figure on the* cross, though 
there is sometimes a face , but they are remarkable for being 
garnished with little models m wood of every possible object 
that can be connected with the Saviour’s death The cock 
that crowed when Peter had denied his Master thrice is 
usually perched on the tip-top^ and an ornithological phenom- 
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exion he generally is Under him is the mscnptiofi iFhen, 
hung on to the cross-beam, are the spear, the reed with the 
sponge of vinegar and water at the end, the coat without 
seam for which the soldiers cast lots, the dice-box with which 
they threw for it, the hammer that drove ut the nails, the 
pmcers that pulled them out, the ladder which was set 
against the cross, the crown of thorns, the mstrument of 
flagellation, the lanthom with which Mary went to the tomb 
(I suppose), and the sword with which Peter smote the serv- 
ant of the high pnest — sl perfect toy-shop of little objects, 
repeated at every four or five miles all along the highway 

On the evening of the second day from Pisa we reached 
the beautiful old city of Siena There was what they called 
a Carnival in progress , "but as its secret lay in a score or 
two of melancholy people walking up and down the pnn- 
cipal street in common toy-shop masks, and being more 
melancholy, if possible, than the same sort of people m 
England, I say no more of it We went on, betimes next 
morning, to see the Cathedral, which is wonderfully pic- 
turesque inside and out, especially the latter, also the mai> 
ket-place, or great Piazza, which is a large square with a great 
broken-nosed fountain in it, some quamt Gothic houses, 
and a high square bnck tower, outside the top of which — z. 
cunous feature in such views in Italy — hangs an enormous 
bell It is like a bit of Venice without the water There 
are some curious old Palazzi m the town, which is very 
ancient , and without having (for me) the interest of Verona 
or Genoa, it is very dreamy and fantastic, and most inter- 
estmg 

We w6nt on again, as soon as we had seen these things, 
and goifig over a rather bleak country (there had been 
nothmg but vines until now — mere walking-sticks at that 
season of the year), stopped, as usual, between one and two 
hours m the middle of the day, to rest the horses, that being 
a part of every Vetturmo contract We then went on again, 
through a region gradually becoming bleaker and wilder, until 
It became as bare and desolate as any Scottish moors Soon 
after dark we halted for the night, at the ostena of La Scala — 
a perfectly lone house, where the family were sitting round a 
great fire m the kitchen, raised on a stone platform three or 
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four feet high, and big enough for the roasting of an ox. 0» 
the upper and only other floor of this hotel there was a great 
wild rambling sala, with one very little window m a by-cbrner, 
and four black doors opening into four black bedrooms in 
various directions — to say nothing of another large black 
door opening into another large black sala, with the staircase 
coming abruptly through a kind of trap-door in the floor, and 
the rafters of the roof looming above , a suspicious little press 
skulking m one obscure corner, and all the knives in the 
house lying about in vanous directions The fireplace was 
of the purest Italian architecture, so that it was perfectly im- 
possible to see It for the smoke The waitress was like a 
dramatic bngand’s wife, and wore the same style of dress 
upon her head The dogs barked like mad, the echoes 
returned the compliments bestowed upon them , there was 
not another house within twelve miles, and things had a 
dreary and rather a cut-throat appearance 
They were not improved by rumours of robbers having 
come out, strong and boldly, within a few nights, and of 
their having stopped the mail very near that place They 
were known to have waylaid some travellers not long before, 
on Mount Vesuvius itself, and were the talk at all the road- 
side inns As they were no business of ours, however (for 
we had very little with us to lose), we made ourselves merry 
on the subject, and were very soon as comfortable as need 
be We had the usual dinner in this solitary house , and a 
very good dinner it is, when you are used to it There is 
something with a vegetable or some nee m it, which is a sort 
of shorthand or arbitrary character for soup, and which tastes 
very well, when you have flavoured it with plenty of grated 
cheese, lots of salt, and abundance of pepper There is the 
half fowl of which this soup has been made There is a 
stewed pigeon, with the gizzards and livers of himself and 
other birds stuck all round him There is a bit of roast beef, 
the size of a small French roll There are a scrap of Par- 
mesan cheese, and five little withered apples, all huddled 
together on a small plate, and crowding one upon the other, 
as if each were trying to save itself from the chance of being 
eaten. Then there is coffee, and then there is bed You 
don't mmd brick floors , you don't mind yawning doors, nor 
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banging windows, you don^t mind your own horses being 
stabled under the bed, and so close that every time a horse 
coughs or sneezes he wakes you If you are good-humoured 
to the people about you, and speak pleasantly, and look 
cheerful, take my word for it you may be wey entertained in, 
the vei^ worst Italian inn, and always m the most obl%ing 
manner, and may go from one end of the country to the 
other (despite all stones to the contrary) without any great 
tnal of your patience anywhere Especially when you get 
such wine m flasks as the Ometo and the Monte Pulciano 

It was a bad morning when we left this place, and we 
went, for twelve miles, over a country as barren, as stony, and 
as wild as Cornwall m England, until we came to Radicofam, 
where there is a ghostly, goblin mn — once a hunting-seat^ 
belonging to the Dukes of Tuscany It is full of such 
rambling corridors and gaunt rooms that all the murdenng 
and phantom tales that ever were written might have origin- 
ated m that one house There are some hornble old Palazzi 
m Genoa — one in particular, not unlike it, outside , but there 
IS a winding, creaking, wormy, rustling, door-opening, foot- 
on-staircase-falling character about this Radicofam Hotel, 
such as I never saw anywhere else The town, such as it is, 
hangs on a hillside above the house, and m front of it The 
inhabitants are all beggars, and as soon as they see a carnage 
commg, they swoop down upon it, 'like so many birds of 
prey. 

When we got on the mountain pass, which lies beyond 
this plac^ the wind (as they had forewarned us at the mn) 
was so temfic, that we were obliged to take my other half out 
of the carnage, lest she should be blown over, carnage and 
all, and to hang to it, on the windy side (as well as we could 
for laughing), to prevent its going Heaven knows where. 
For mere force of wind, this land-storm might have competed 
with an Atlantic gale, and had a reasonable chance of coming 
olf victonous The blast came sweeping down great gullies in 
a range of moimtains on the right, so that we looked with 
positive awe at a great morass on the left, and saw that there 
Was not a bush or twig to hold by It seemed as if, once 
blown from our feet, we must be swept out to sea, or away 
into space There was snow, and hail, and ram, and h^- 
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ning, and thunder, and there were rolling mists, travelling 
with incredible velocity It was dark, awful, and solitary to 
the last degree There were mountains above mountains, 
veiled in angry clouds , and there was such a wrathful, rapid, 
violent, tumultuous hurry everywhere, as rendered tl^ scene 
un^leakably exciting and grand 

& was a relief to get out of it, notwithstanding, and to 
cross even the dismal dirty Papal Frontier After passing 
through two little towns, in one of which, Acquapendente, 
there was also a “ Carnival ” in progress — consisting of one 
man dressed and masked as a woman, and one woman dressed 
and masked as a man, walking ankle-deep through the muddy 
streets, m a very melancholy manner — we came at dusk 
within sight of the Lake of Bolsena, on whose bank there is 
a little town of the same name, much celebrated for malaria. 
With the exception of this poor place, there is not a cottage 
on the banks of the lake, or near it (for nobody dare sleep 
there) , not a boat upon its waters , not a stick or stake to 
break the dismal monotony of seven-and-twenty watery miles 
We were late in getting m, the roads being very bad from 
heavy rams , and after darlc, the dullness of the scene was 
quite intolerable 

We entered on a very different and a finer scene of desola- 
tion next mght at sunset We had passed through Monte- 
fiaschone (famous for its wine) and Viterbo (for its fountains), 
and after climbing up a long hill of eight or ten miles' extent, 
came suddenly upon the margin of a solitary lake — m one 
part very beautiful, with a luxuriant wood , in another, very 
barren, and shut in by bleak volcanic hills Where this lake 
flows there stood of old a city It was swallowed up one 
day, and in its stead this water rose There are ancient 
traditions (common to many parts of the world) of the ruined 
city having been seen below, when the water was clear , but 
however that may be, from this spot of earth it vanished 
The ground came bubbling up above it, and the water too , 
and here they stand, like ghosts on whom the other world 
closed suddenly, and who have no means of getting back 
again. They seem to be waiting the course of ages, for the 
next earthquake in that place , when they will plunge below 
the ground, at its first yawmng, and be seen no more The 
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unhappy city below is not tno]re lost and dreary than these 
fire-charred hills and the stagnant water above. The red sun 
looked strangely on them, as with the knowledge that they 
were made for caverns and darkness , and the melancholy 
water oozed and sucked the mud, and crepf quietly among 
the marshy grass and reeds, as if the overthrow of all the 
ancient towers and house-tops, and the death of all the 
ancient people born and bred there, were yet heavy on its 
conscience 

A short ride from this lake brought us to Ronciglione — 
little town like a large pig-sty^ — ^where we passed the night 
Next morning, at seven o’clock, we started for Rome 

As soon as we were out of the pig-sty, we entered on the 
Campagna Romana — ^an undulating flat (as you know), where 
few people can live, and where, for miles and miles, there 
is nothing to relieve the terrible monotony and gloom Of 
all kinds of country that could, by possibility, he outside the 
gates of Rome, this is the aptest and fittest burial-ground for 
the Dead City So sad, so quiet, so sullen , so secret m its 
covering up of great masses of rum, and hiding them, so 
like the waste places into which the men possessed with 
devils used to go and howl, and rend themselves, in the old 
days of Jerusalem We had to traverse thirty miles of this 
Campagna , and for two-and-twenty we went on and on, see- 
ing nothing but now and then a lonely house, or a villainous- 
looking shepherd, with matted hair all over his face, and 
himself wrapped to the chin in a frowzy brown mantle, tend- 
mg his sheep At the end of that distance, we stopped to 
refresh the horses, and to get some lunch, in a common, 
malana-shaken, despondent httle public-house, whose every 
inch of wall and beam, inside, was (according to custom) 
painted and decorated m a way so miserable that every room 
looked hke the wrong side of another room, and with its 
wretched imitation of drapery, and lop-sided little daubs of 
l3n:es, seemed to have been plundered from behind the scenes 
of some travelling circus 

When we were fairly off again, we began, m a perfect 
fever, to strain our eyes for Rome , and when, after another 
mile or two, the Eternal City appeared at length m the 
distance, it looked hke — I am half ^raid to wnte the word— 
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bke LONDON ’ ^ ^ There it lay, under a thick cloud, with 
mnutnerable towers, and steeples, and roofs of houses rising 
up into the sky, and high above them all, one Dome I 
swear that, keenly as I felt the seeming absurdity of the com- 
parison, It was like London at that distance, that if you 
could have shown it me in a glass, I should have taken it 
for nothing else 


ROME 

We entered the Eternal City at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the thirtieth of January, by the Porta del 
Popolo, and came immediately — ^it was a dark, muddy day, 
and there had been heavy ram — on the skirts of the Carnivd 
We did not then know that we were only looking at the fag 
end of the masks, who were dnvmg slowly round and round 
the Piazza until they could find a promising opportunity for 
falling into the stream of carnages, and getting in good time 
into the thick of the festivity , and coming among them so 
abruptly, all travel-stained and weary, was not coming very 
well prepared to enjoy the scene 
We had crossed the Tiber by the Ponte Molle two or three 
miles before It had looked as yellow as it ought to look, 
and, hurrying on between its wom-away and miry banks, had 
a promising aspect of desolation and rum The masquerade 
dresses on the fringe of the Carnival did great violence to 
this promise There were no great rums, no solemn tokens 
of antiquity to be seen they all lie on the other side of the 
city* There seemed to be long streets of commonplace 
shops and houses, such as are to be found in any European 
town , there were busy people, equipages, ordinary walkers 
to and fro — a multitude of chattering strangers It was no 
more my Rome — ^the Rome of anybody’s fancy, man or boy, 
degraded and fallen and lying asleep in the sun among a heap 
of rums — than the Place de la Concorde in Pans is A 
cloudy sky, a dull cold ram, and muddy streets, I was pre- 
pred for, but not for this , and I confess to having gone to 
bed that night m a very indifferent humour, and with a very 
considerably quenched enthusiasm 
Immediately on going out next day, we burned off to 
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St Peter’s It looked immense m the distance, but dis 
tinctly and decidedly small, by comparison, on a near 
approach The beauty of the Piazza in which it stands, 
with Its clusters of exquisite columns and its gushing foun- 
tains — so fresh, so broad and free and beautiful — ^nothing 
can exaggerate The first burst of the interior, in all its ex- 
pansive majesty and glory, and most of all, the looking up 
into the Dome, is a sensation never to be forgotten* But 
there were preparations for a festa the pillars of stately 
marble were swathed in some impertinent frippery of red and 
yellow, the altar, and entrance to the subterranean chapel, 
which is before it, in the centre of the church, were like a 
goldsmith’s shop, or one of the opening scenes in a very 
lavish pantomime And though I had as high a sense of the 
beauty of the building (I hope) as it is possible to entertain, 
I felt no very strong emotion I have been mfimtely more 
affected m many English cathedrals when the organ has been 
playing, and in many English country churches when the 
congregation have been singing I had a much greater sense 
of mystery and wonder in the Cathedral of San Mark at 
Venice 

When we came out of the church again (we stood nearly 
an hour staring up into the dome, and would not have “gone 
over” the Cathedral then for any money), we said to the 
coachman, “ Go to the Coliseum ” In a quarter of an hour 
or so he stopped at the gate, and we went m 

It IS no fiction, but plain, sober, honest truth, to say — so 
suggestive and distinct is it at this hour — that, for a moment^ 
actually in passing m, they who will may have the whole great 
pile before them as it used to be, with thousands of eager 
faces staring down into the arena, and such a whirl of stitfe^ 
and blood, and dust^ going on there, as no language can 
describe Its solitud4 its awful beauty, and its utter desola- 
tion stnke upon the stranger the next moment hke a softened 
sorrow, and never in his hfe, perhaps, will he be so moved 
and overcome by any sight, not immediately connected with 
his own affections and afflictions 

To see it crumbling there, an inch a year — ^its walls and 
arches overgrown with green, its corndors open to the d^ 
the long grass growing m its porches, young trees of vesta?** 
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day spnnging up on its ragged parapets, and beanng frmt, 
chance produce of the seeds dropped there by the birds who 
build their nests within its chinks and crannies ^ to see its 
Pit of Fight filled up with earth, and the peaceful Cross 
planted m the centre , to climb into its upper halls, and look 
down on ruin, rum, ruin, all about it — ^the triumphal arches 
of Constantine, Septimius Severus, and Titus, the Roman 
Forum, the Palace of the Cassars, the temples of the old 
religion, fallen down and gone, — ^is to see the ghost of old 
Rome, wicked, wonderful old city, haunting the very ground 
on which Its people trod It is the most impressive, the 
most stately, the most solemn, grand, majestic, mournful 
sight conceivaole Never, m its bloodiest pnme, can the 
sight of the gigantic Coliseum, full and running over with the 
lustiest hfe, have moved one heart as it must move all who 
look upon it now, a rum God be thanked — a rum * 

As It tops the other rmns — standmg there, a mountain 
among graves — so do its ancient influences outlive all other 
remnants of the old mj^hology and old butchery of Rome, m 
the nature of the fierce and cruel Roman people The Itdian 
face changes as the visitor approaches the city its beauty 
becomes devilish , and there is scarcely one countenance in 
a hundred among the common people in the streets that 
would not be at home and happy in a renovated Coliseum 
to-morrow. 

Here was Rome indeed at last , and such a Rome as no 
one can imagine in its full and awful grandeur ^ We wandered 
out upon the Appian Way, and then went on, through miles 
of rmned tombs and broken walls, with here and there a 
desolate and uninhabited house— past the Circus of Romulus, 
where the course of the chariots, the stations of the judges, 
competitors, and spectators, are yet as plainly to be seen as 
m old time, past the tomb of Cecilia Metella, past all in- 
dosure, hedge, or stake, wall or fence , away upon the open 
"^bere on that side of Rome nothing is to be 
beheld but Rum Except where the distant Apennines 
f whole wide prospect is one 

tield of rum Broken aqueducts, left in the most picturesque 
and beautiful clusters of arches, broken temples, broken 
tombs A desert of decay, sombre and desolate beyond all 
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expression , and with a history in every stone that strews the 
ground 

On Sunday the Pope assisted m the performance* of High 
Mass at St Peter’s The effect of the C^hedral on my 
mind, on that second visit, was exactly what it was at first, 
and what it remains after many visits It is not religiously 
impressive or affecting It is an immense edifice, with no 
one point for the mind to rest upon , and it tires itself with 
wandering round and round The very purpose of the place 
is not expressed in anything you see there unless you examine 
Its details, and all exammation of details is incompatible 
with the place itself It might be a Pantheon, or a Senate 
House, or a great architectural trophy, having no other object 
than an architectural triumph There is a black statue of 
St Peter, to be sure, under a red canopy, which is larger 
than life, and which is constantly having its great toe kissed 
by good Catholics You cannot help seeing that, it is so 
very prominent and popular But it does not heighten the 
effect of the temple as a work of art , and it is not expressive 
— to me at least — of its high purpose 

A large space behind the altar was fitted up with boxe^ 
shaped like those at the Italian Opera in England, but m 
their decoration much more gaudy In the centre of the 
kind of theatre thus railed off was a canopied dais with the 
Pope’s chair upon it The pavement was covered with a 
carpet of the brightest green , and what with this green, and 
the intolerable reds and cnmsons, and gold borders of the 
hangings, the whole concern looked like a stupendous bon- 
bon On either side of the altar was a large box for lady 
strangers These were filled with ladies in black dresses and 
black veils The gentlemen of the Pope’s Guard, m red 
coats, leather breeches, and jack-boots, guarded all this re- 
served space, with drawn swords that were flashy in every 
sense, and from the altar all down the nave a broad lane was 
kept clear by the Pope’s Swiss Guard, who wear a quaint 
striped surcoat, and stnped tight legs, and carry halberds 
hke those which are usually shouldered by those theatncal 
supemumeranes who never can get off the stage fast enot^h^ 
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camp atter the open country, held by the opposite forces, 
has been split up the middle by a convulsion of Nature 
I got upon die border of the green carpet, m company 
with a great many other gentlemen, attired in black (no other 
passport IS necessary), and stood there at my ease durmg the 
performance of Mass The singers were in a cnb of wire- 
work {hke a large meat-safe or bird-cage) m one comer, and 
sang most atrociously All about the green carpet there was 
a slowly moving crowd of people, talking to each other, 
stanng at the Pope through eye-glasses, defrauding one 
another, in moments of partial curiosity, out of precarious 
seats on the bases of pillars, and gnnning hideously at the 
ladies Dotted here and there were little knots of fnars 
(Francescani, or Cuppuccini, m their coarse brown dresses 
and peaked hoods), making a strange contrast to the gaudy 
ecclesiastics of higher degree, and having their humility 
gratified to the utmost by being shouldered about, and 
elbowed nght and left on all sides Some of these had 
muddy sandals and umbrellas, and stained garments, having 
trudged in from the country The faces of the greater part 
were as coarse and heavy as their dress, their dogged, stupid, 
monotonous stare at ^1 the glory and splendour having 
something in it half miserable and half ridiculous 
Upon the green carpet itselfj and gathered round the altar, 
was a perfect army of cardmals and priests, m red, gold, 
purple, violet, white, and fine hnen Stragglers from these 
went to and firo among the crowd, con^'ersing two and two, 
or giving and receiving introductions and exchanging saluta- 
tions, other functionanes in black gowns, and other function- 
anes in court-dresses, were similarly engaged In the midst 
of all these, and stealthy Jesuits creeping m and out, and the 
extreme restlessness of the Youth of England, who were 
perpetually wandenng about, some few steady persons m 
black cassocks, who had knelt down with their faces to the 
wall, and were ponng over their missals, became, unin- 
tentionally, a sort of humane man-traps, and with their own 
devout legs tripped up other people's by the dozen 
There was a great pile of candles lying down on the floor 
near me, which a very old man m a rusty black gown with 
an open work tippet, hke a summer ornament for a fireplace 
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ia tissue-paper, made himself very busy m dispensing to all 
tbe ecclesiastics — one apiece They loitered about with 
these for some time, under their arms like walking-sticks, or 
in their hands like truncheons At a certain period of the 
ceremony, however, each carried his candle up to the Pope, 
laid It across his two knees to be blessed, took it back again, 
and filed off This was done m a very attenuated procession, 
as you may suppose, and occupied a long time — not because 
It takes long to bless a candle through and through, but 
because there were so many candles to be blessed At last 
they were all blessed , and then they were all lighted , and 
then the Pope was taken up, chair and all, and carried round 
the church 

I must say that I never saw anything, out of November, so 
like the popular English commemoration of the fifth of that 
month A bundle of matches and a lantern would have 
made it perfect Nor did the Pope himself at all mar the 
resemblance, though he has a pleasant and venerable face , 
for as this part of the ceremony makes him giddy and sick, 
he shuts his eyes when it is performed, and having his eyes 
shut, and a great mitre on his head, and his head itself wagging 
to and fro as they shook him in carrying, he looked as if his 
mask were going to tumble off The two immense fans 
which are always borne, one on either side of him, accom- 
panied him, of course, on this occasion As they carried 
him along, he blessed the people with the mystic sign , and 
as he passed them, they kneeled down When he had made 
the round of the church, he was brought back again, and, if 
I am not mistaken, this performance was repeated, m the 
whole, three times There was, certainly, nothmg solemn or 
effective m it, and certainly very much that was droll and 
tawdry But this remark applies to the whole ceremony, 
except the raising of the Host, when every man in the Guard 
dropped on one knee instantly, and dashed his naked sword 
on the ground, which had a fine effect 

The next time I saw the Cathedral was some two or three 
weeks afterwards, when I climbed up into the ball, and then, 
the hangings being taken down, and the carpet taken up, 
but all the framework left, the remnants of these decorations 
looked like an exploded cracker 
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The Friday and Saturday having been, solemn Festa daysy 
and Sunday being always a dies non in Carnival proceedings, 
we had looked forward, with some impatience and cunosity, 
to the beginning of the new week — Monday and Tuesday 
being the two bst and best days of the Carnival 

On the Monday afternoon, at one or two o’clock, there 
b^an to be a great rattling of carriages into the courtyard 
of the hotel , a hurrying to and fro of all the servants m it , 
and now and then a swift shootmg across some doorway or 
balcony of a straggling stranger in a fancy dress, not yet 
sufficiently well used to the same to wear it with confi- 
dence, and defy public opimon All the carnages were open, 
and had the linings carefully covered with white cotton or 
calico, to prevent their proper decorations from being spoiled 
by the incessant pelting of sugar-plums, and people were 
packmg and cramming into every vehicle, as it waited for its 
occupants, enormous sacks and basketfuls of these confetti, 
together with such heaps of flowers, tied up in little nosegays, 
that some carnages were not only bnmful of flowers, but 
literally running over — scattenng, at every shake and jerk 
of the spnngs, some of their abundance on the ground Not 
to be behindhand in these essential particulars, we caused 
two very respectable sacks of sugar-plums (each about three 
feet high), and a large clothes-basket full of flowers, to be 
conveyed into our hired barouche with all speed, and 
from our place of observation, in one of the upper balconies 
of the hotel, we contemplated these arrangements with the 
liveliest satisfaction The carriages now beginning to take 
up their company, and move away, we got into ours, and 
drove off too, armed with little wire masks for our faces — ^the 
sugar-plums, like Falstaffs adulterated sack, having lime in 
their composition 

The Corso is a street a mile long — street of shops, and 
palaces, and pnvate houses, sometimes opening into a broad 
piazza. There are verandas and balconies, of all shapes 
and sizes, to almost every house — not on one story alone, 
but often to one room or another on every story — ^put there 
in general with so httle order or regulanty, that if, year after 
year, and season after season, it had rained balconies, hailed 
balconies^ snowed balcomes, blown balconies^ they could 
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scarcely have come liito existence in a more disorderly 
manner 

This IS the great fountain-head and focus of the Carnival 
But all the streets in which the Carnival is held being vigi- 
lantly kept by dragoons, it is necessary for carriages, in the 
first instance, to pass, in hne, down another thoroughfare, 
and so come into the Corso at the end remote from the 
Piazza del Popolo, which is one of its terminations Accord- 
ingly we fell into the string of coaches, and for some time 
jogged on quietly enough — now crawling on at a very slow 
wdk, now trottijig half a dozen yards, now backing fifty, 
and now stopping altogether, as the pressure in front obliged 
us If any impetuous carnage dashed out of the rank and 
clattered forward with the wild idea of getting on faster, it 
was suddenly met or overtaken by a trooper on horseback, 
who, deaf as his own drawn sword to all remonstrances, im- 
mediately escorted it back to the very end of the row, and 
made it a dim speck in the remotest perspective Occa- 
sionally we mterchanged a volley of confetti with the carnage 
next in front, or the carnage next behmd , but, as yet, this 
captunng of stray and errant coaches by the military was the 
chief amusement 

Presently we came mto a narrow street, where, besides one 
Ime of carriages going, there was another line of carnages 
returning Here the sugar-plums and the nosegays began 
to fly about pretty smartly , and I was fortunate enough to 
observe one gentleman attired as a Greek warnor catch a 
light-whiskered brigand on the nose (he was in the very act 
of tossmg up a bouquet to a young lady in a first-floor 
window) with a precision that was much applauded by the 
bystanders As this victonous Greek was exchanging a 
facetious remark with a stout gentleman m a doorway — one- 
half black and one-half white, as if he had been peeled uj> 
the middle — ^who had offered him his congratulations on this 
achievement, he received an orange from a house-top full on 
his left ear, and was much surprised, not to say discomfited, 
espeaally as he was standing up at the time, and m con- 
sequence of the carnage moving on suddenly, at the same 
moment, staggered ignommiously, and buned himself amoi^ 
his flowers 
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Some quarter of an hour of this sort of progress brought 
us to the Corso , and anything so gay, so bright, and lively 
as the whole scene there, it would be difficult to imagine 
From all the innumerable balconies — from the remotest and 
highest, no less than from the lowest and nearest — Changings 
of bnght red, bnght green, bright blue, white and gold, were 
fluttering in the brilliant sunlight From windows, and from 
parapets and tops of houses, streamers of the nchest colours, 
and draperies of the gaudiest and most sparkling hues, were 
floating out upon the street The buildings seemed to have 
been literally turned inside out, and to have all their gaiety 
towards the highway Shop-fronts were taken down, and the 
windows filled with company, like boxes at a shining theatre , 
doors were earned off their hinges, and long tapestried groves, 
hung with garlands of flowers and evergreens, displayed 
within , builders’ scaffoldings were gorgeous temples, radiant 
m silver, gold, and enmson , and m every nook and corner, 
from the pavement to the chimney-tops, where women’s eyes 
could glisten, there they danced, and laughed, and sparkled, 
like the light in water Every sort of bewitching madness of 
dress was there Little preposterous scarlet jackets , quaint 
old stomachers, more wicked than the smartest bodices, 
Polish pelisses, strained and tight as npe gooseberries , tiny 
Greek caps, all awry, and clinging to the dark hair, Heaven 
knows how , every wnld, quaint, bold, shy, pettish, madcap 
fancy had its illustration in a dress , and every fancy was as 
dead forgotten by its owner, in the tumult of merriment, as if 
the three old aqueducts that still remain entire had brought 
Lethe into Rome, upon their sturdy arches, that morning 

The carnages were now three abreast — in broader places 
four , often stationary for a long time together , always one 
close mass of variegated bnghtness, showing, the whole 
streetful, through the storm of flowers, like flowers of a 
larger growth themselves In some, the horses were richly 
caparisoned m magnificent trappings, m others, they were 
decked from head to tail with flowing ribbons Some were 
driven by coachmen with enormous double faces — one face 
leermg at the horses, the other cocking its extraordinary eyes 
into the carnage, and both rattling again under the hail of 
sugar-plums Other dnvers were attired as women weanng 
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long nnglets and no bonnets, and looking more ndiculous in 
any real difficulty with the horses (of which, in such a con- 
course, there were a great many) than tongue can tell or pen 
describe Instead of sitting in the carnages, upon the seats, 
the handsome Roman women, to see and^to be seen the 
better, sit in the heads of the barouches, at this time of 
general license, with their feet upon the cushions — and oh, 
the flowing skirts and dainty waists, the blessed shapes and 
laughing faces, the free, good-humoured, gallant figures that 
they make * There were great vans, too, full of handsome 
girls — thirty or more together, perhaps , and the broadsides 
that were poured into, and poured out of, these fairy fire- 
ships, splashed the air with flowers and bonbons for ten 
minutes at a time Carnages, delayed long in one place, 
would begin a deliberate engagement with other carnages, or 
with people at the lower windows, and the spectators at 
some upper balcony or window, joining in the fray, and 
attacking both parties, would empty down great bags of 
confetti, that descended like a cloud, and in an instant made 
them white as millers Still, carriages on carnages, dresses 
on dresses, colours on colours, crowds upon crowds, without 
end Men and boys clinging to the wheels of coaches, and 
holdmg on behind, and following in their wake, and diving 
m among the horses’ feet to pick up scattered flowers to sell 
again, maskers on foot (the drollest generally) in fantastic 
exaggerations of court-dresses, surveying the throng through 
enormous eye-glasses, and always transported with an ecstasy 
of love on the discovery of any particularly old lady at a 
wmdow , long strings of Pohcmelli, laying about them with 
blown bladders at the ends of sticks, a wagonful of mad- 
men, screaming and teanng to the life, a coachful of grave 
Mamelukes, with their horse-tail standard set up in the midst, 
a party of gipsy-women engaged in temfic conflict with a 
shipful of sailors , a man-monkey on a pole, surrounded by 
strange animals with pigs’ faces and lions’ tails, earned under 
their arms, or worn gracefully over their shoulders , carriages 
on carnages, dresses on dresses, colours on colours, crowds 
upon crowds, without end Not many actual characters 
sustained, or represented, perhaps, considenng the number 
dressed, but the main pleasure of the scene consistmg m its 
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perfect good temper, in its bnght and minite and dashing 
vanety, and m its entire abandonment to the mad humour 
of the time — ^an abandonment so perfect, so contagious, so 
irresistible, that the steadiest foreigner fights up to his middle 
m flowers and sugar-plums like the wildest Roman of them 
all, and thinks of nothing else till half-past four o’clock, when 
he is suddenly reminded (to his great regret) that this is 
the whole business of his existence, by hearing the trumpets^ 
sound, and seeing the dragoons begin to clear the street 
How it ever is cleared for the race that takes place at five, 
or how the horses ever go through the race without going 
over the people, is more than I can say But the carnages 
get out into the by-streets, or up into the Piazza del Popolo, 
and some people sit in temporary gallenes in the latter place, 
and tens of thousands line the Corso on both sides, when the 
horses are brought out into the Piazza — to the foot of that 
same column which, for centunes, looked down upon the 
games and chariot-races m the Circus Maximus 

At a given signal they are started off Down the live lane, 
the whole length of the Corso, they fly like the wind — rider- 
less, as all the world knows — ^with shining ornaments upon 
their backs, and twisted in their plaited manes, and with 
heavy little balls stuck full of spikes dangling at their sides, 
to goad them on The jinglmg of these trappings and the 
rattling of their hoofs upon the hard stones, the dash and 
fury of their speed along the echoing street, nay, the very 
cannon that are fired, these noises are nothing to the roaring 
of the multitude — their shouts, the clapping of their hands 
But It IS soon over — almost instantaneously More cannon 
shake the town The horses have plunged into the carpets 
put across the street to stop them , the goal is reached , the 
pnzes are won (they are given, m part, by the poor Jews, as 
a compromise for not runmng foot-races themselves) , and 
there is an end to that day’s sport 
But if the scene be bright, and gay, and crowded, on the 
last day but one, it attains, on the concluding day, to such 
a height of glittenng colour, swarming life, and frolicsome 
uproar, that the bare recollection of it makes me giddy at this 
moment The same diversions, greatly heightened and in- 
tensified in the ardour with which they are pursued, go on 
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mtil the same hour The race is repeated^ the cannon are 
fired , the shouting and clapping of hands are renewed ^ the 
canhon are fired again , the race is over , and the prizes are 
won But the carriages — ankle-deep in sugar-plums within, 
and so be-flowered and dusty without, as to be '^hardly recog- 
nizable for the same vehicles that they were three hours ago — 
instead of scampering off in all directions, throng into the 
Corso, where they are soon wedged together in a scarcely 
moving mass For the diversion of the Moccoletti, the last 
gay madness of the Carnival, is now at hand , and sellers 
of httle tapers, like what are called Christmas candles in 
England, are shouting lustily on every side, ‘‘Moccoli, 
Moccoli » Ecco Moccoli ^ ” — a. new item in the tumult quite 
abohshing that other item of Ecco Fi6ri ^ Ecco Fidr — r — ^r * ” 
which has been making itself audible over all the rest, ^t 
intervals, the whole day through 

As the bright hangings and dresses are all fading into one 
dull, heavy, uniform colour in the dechne of the day, lights 
begm flashing here and there — ^in the windows, on the house- 
tops, in the balconies, in the carriages, in the hands of the 
foot-passengers, little by little, gradually, gradually, more 
and more, until the whole long street is one great glare and 
blaze of fire Then everybody present has but one engross- 
ing object — that is, to extinguish other people’s candles, and 
to keep his own alight, and everybody — man, woman, or 
child, gentleman or lady, prmce or peasant, native or for- 
eigner — ^yells and screams, and roars incessantly, as a taunt 
to the subdued, “ Senza Moccolo ^ Senza Moccolo ^ ” (With- 
out a hght * without a light ’) until nothing is heard but a 
gigantic chorus of those two words, mingled with peals of 
laughter 

The spectacle, at this time, is one of the most extraordinary 
that can be imagined. Carnages coming slowly by, with 
everybody standmg on the seats or on the box, holding up 
their lights at arms’-length, for greater safety — ^some in paper 
shades, some with a bunch of undefended little tapers, 
kindled altogether, some with blazing torches, some with 
feeble little candles , men on foot, creeping along, among the 
wheels, watching their opportunity to make a spnng at some 
particular light, and dash it out, other people climbing up 
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into carriages, to get hold of them by mam force ^ others, 
chasing some unlucky wanderer round and round his own 
coach, to blow out the light he has begged or stolen some- 
where, before he can ascend to his own company, and enable 
them to hght their extingmshed tapers, others, with their 
hats off, at a carnage-door, humbly beseeching some kind- 
hearted lady to oblige them with a light for a cigar, and when 
she IS m the fullness of doubt whether to comply or no, blow- 
ing out the candle she is guarding so tenderly with her little 
hand , other people at the windows, fishing for candles with 
lines and hooks, or letting down long willow-wands with 
handkerchiefs at the end, and flapping them out, dexterously, 
when the bearer is at the height of his triumph , others, 
biding their time in comers, with immense extinguishers like 
halberts, and suddenly coming down upon glonous torches, 
others, gathered round one coach, and sticking to it , others, 
raining oranges and nosegays at an obdurate little lantern, or 
regularly storming a pyramid of men holding up one man 
among them, who carries one feeble little wick above his 
head, with which he defies them all * Senza Moccolo * 
Senza Moccolo ’ Beautiful women, standing up in coaches, 
pointmg in derision at extinguished lights, and clapping their 
hands, as they pass on, crying, “ Senza Moccolo * Senza 
Moccolo ’ ” low balconies full of lovely faces and gay dresses, 
struggling with assailants in the streets, some repressing them 
as they climb up, some bending down, some leaning over, 
some shrinking back — delicate arms and bosoms — ^graceful 
figures — ^glowing lights, fluttering dresses — Senza Moccolo, 
Senza Moccolo, Senza Moc-co-lo-o o o * — ^when in the wildest 
enthusiasm of the cry, and fullest ecstasy of the sport, the 
Ave Maria nngs from the church steeples, and the Carnival 
is over in an instant— put out like a taper, with a breath ^ 
There was a masquerade at the theatre at night, as dull 
and senseless as a London one, and only remarkable for the 
summary way in which the house was cleared at eleven 
o'clock, which was done by a line of soldiers forming along 
the wall, at the back of the stage, and sweeping the whole 
company out before them, like a broad broom The game 
of the Moccoletti (the word, m the singular, Moccoletto, is 
the diminutive of Moccolo, and means a little lamp or candle- 
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muS) IS supposed by some to be a ceremony of burlesque 
mourning for the death of the Carmval — candles being in- 
dispensable to Catholic grief But whether it be so, or 
be a remnant of the ancient Saturnalia, or an incorporation 
of both, or have its origin in anything else, I shall always 
remember it, and the frolic, as a brilliant and most captivating 
sight, no less remarkable for the unbroken good-humour of 
all concerned, down to the very lowest (and among those who 
scaled the carnages were many of the commonest men and 
boys), than for its innocent vivacity For, odd as it may 
seem to say so, of a sport so full of thoughtlessness and 
personal display, it is as free from any taint of immodesty as 
any general mingling of the two sexes can possibly be , and 
there seems to prevail, dunng its progress, a feelmg of general, 
almost childish, simplicity and confidence, which one thinks 
of with a pang when the Ave Maria has rung it away, for a 
whole year 

Availing ourselves of a part of the quiet interval between 
the termination of the Carnival and the beginning of the 
Holy Week — ^when everybody had run away from the one, 
and few people had yet b^un to run back agam for the 
other — ^we went conscientiously to work to see Rome And, 
by dint of going out early every morning, and coming back 
late every evening, and labouring hard all day, I believe we 
made acquaintance w^th every post and pillar in the city and 
the country round, and, in particular, explored so many 
churches, that I abandoned that part of the enterprise at 
last, before it was half finished, lest I should never, of my 
own accord, go to church again as long as I hved But I 
managed, almost every day, at one time or other, to get back 
to the Coliseum, and out upon the open Campagna beyond 
the Tomb of Cecilia Metella 

We often encountered, m these expeditions, a company of 
Enghsh tourists, with whom I had an ardent but ungratified 
longing to estabhsh a speaking acquaintance They were 
one Mr Davis, and a small orcle of friends It was im- 
possible not to know Mrs Davis’s name^ from her being 
always m great request among her party, and her party being 
everywhere Durmg the Holy Week they were m every 
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part of every scene of every ceremony For a fortnight or 
three weeks before it they were in every tomb, and every 
church, and every rum, and every Picture Gallery, and I 
hardly ever observed Mrs Davis to be silent for a moment 
Deep undergroun4 high up in St Peter^s, out on the Cam- 
pagna, and stifling m the Jews' quarter, Mrs Davis turned 
up, all the same. I don't think she ever saw anything, or 
ever looked at anything, and she had always lost something 
out of a straw hand-basket, and was trying to find it, with all 
her might and main, among an immense quantity of English 
halfpence, which lay, hke sands upon the sea-shore, at the 
bottom of it There was a professional Cicerone always 
attached to the party (which had been brought over from 
London, fifteen or twenty strong, by contract) , and if he so 
much as looked at Mrs Davis, she invariably cut him short 
by saying, ‘‘Ther^ God bless the man, don't worrit me * I 
don't understand a word you say, and shouldn't if you was to 
talk till you was black in the face * ” Mr Davis always had a 
snuflf-coloured greatcoat on, and earned a great green umbrella 
m his hand, and had a slow curiosity constantly devourmg 
him, which prompted him to do extraordinary things, such as 
taking the covers off urns in tombs and looking m at the 
ashes as if they were pickles, and tracing out inscriptions 
with the ferrule of his umbrella, and saying, with intense 
thoughtfulness, Here's a B, you see, and there's a R, and 
this IS the way we goes on in, is it ? " His antiquanan habits 
occasioned his being frequently in the rear of the rest, and 
one of the agonies of Mrs Davis, and the party in general, 
was an ever-present fear that Davis would be lost This 
caused them to scream for him, in the strangest places, and 
at the most improper seasons And when he came, slowly 
emerging out of some sepulchre or other, like a peaceful 
Ghoul, saying, “Here I am »" Mrs Davis mvanably replied, 
“You'll be buried alive in a foreign country, Davi^ and it's 
no use tiying to prevent you * " 

Mr and Mrs Davis, and their party, had probably been 
brought from London in about nine or ten days Eighteen 
hundred years ago, the Roman legions under Claudius pro- 
tested against being led into Mr and Mrs, Davis's country, 
urging that it lay beyond the hmits of the world! 
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Among what may be called the Cubs or minor Lions of 
Rome, there was one that amused me mightily It is always 
to be found there, and its den is on the great flight of steps 
that lead from the Piazza di Spagna to the church of Tnnita 
del Monte In plainer words, these steps are the great place 
of resort for the artists^ “ Models,’^ and there they are con- 
stantly waiting to be hired The first time I went up there 
I could not conceive why the faces seemed familiar to me , 
why they appeared to have beset me, for years, in every 
possible variety of action and costume , and how it came to 
pass that they started up before me, m Rome, in the broad 
day, like so many saddled and bridled nightmares I soon 
found that we had made acquaintance, and improved it, for 
several years, on the walls of various Exhibition Gallenes 
There is one old gentleman, with long white hair and an 
immense beard, who to my knowledge has gone half through 
the catalogue of the Royal Academy This is the venerable 
or patnarchal model He cames a long staff, and every 
knot and twist in that staff I have seen, faithfully delineated, 
innumerable times There is another man in a blue cloak, 
who always pretends to be asleep in the sun (when there is 
any), and who, I need not say, is always very wide awake, 
and very attentive to the disposition of his legs This is the 
d/)l€e far mente model There is another man in a brown 
cloak, who leans against a wall, with his arms folded m his 
mantle, and looks out of the corners of his eyes, which are 
just visible beneath his broad slouched hat This is the 
assassin model There is another man, who constantly looks 
over his own shoulder, and is always going away, but never 
goes This IS the haughty or scornful model As to 
Domestic Happmess, and Holy Families, they should come 
very cheap, for there are lumps of them, all up the steps , and 
the cream of the thing is, that they are all the falsest vaga- 
bonds in the world, espeaally made up for the purpose, and 
having no counterparts in Rome or any other part of the 
habitable globe 

My recent mention of the Carnival reminds me of its 
being said to be a mock mourning (m the ceremony with 
which It closes) for the gaieties and merry-makings before 
Lent , and this agam reminds me of the real ftinerals and 
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motirtiing processions of Rome, which, like those in most 
other parts of Italy, are rendered chiefly remarkable to a 
foreigner by the indifference with which the mere clay is 
universally regarded after life has left it And this is not 
from the surihvors havmg had time to dissociate the memory 
of the dead from their weU-remembered appearance and form 
on earth , for the interment follows too speedily after death 
for that, almost always taking place within four-and-twenty 
hours, and, sometimes, within twelve 

At Rome there is the same arrangement of pits m a great, 
bleak, open, dreary space, that I have already described as 
existing in Genoa When I visited it, at noonday, I saw a 
solitary coffin of plain deal — uncovered by any shroud or pall, 
and so slightly made that the hoof of any wandering mule 
would have crushed it m — carelessly tumbled down, all on 
one side^ on the door of one of the pits, and there left, by 
Itself, in the wind and sunshine “How does it come to 
be left here^” I asked the man who showed me the place 
“It was brought here half an horn ago, Signore, he said. 
I remembered to have met the procession, on its return, 
straggling away at a good round pace “tVhen will it be 
put m the pit?” I asked him “When the cart comes, and 
it is opened to-mght,” he said “ How much does it cost to 
be brought here in this way, instead of coming in the cart?” 
I asked him “ Ten scudi,” he said (about two pounds two- 
and-sixpence, English) “The other bodies, for whom noth- 
ing IS paid, are taken to the church of the Santa Maria della 
Consolizione,” he continued, “ and brought here all together in 
the cart at night ” I stood, a moment, looking at the coffin, 
which had two initial letters scrawled upon the top, and 
turned away with an expression in my face, I suppose, of not 
much liking its exposure m that manner, for he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders with great vivacity, and giving a pleasant 
smile^ “But he’s dead, Signore, he’s dead Why not?” 

Among the innumerable churches, there is one I must 
select for separate mention It is the church of the Ara 
Coeli, supposed to be built on the site of the old Temple of 
Jupiter Feretnus, and approached, on one side, by a long 
steep flight of steps, which seem incomplete without some 
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group of bearded soothsayers on the top It is remarkable 
for the possession of a miraculous Bambino, or wooden doll, 
representmg the Infant Saviour, and I first saw this miracu- 
lous Bambino, m legal phrase, in manner follovv;ing, that is to 
say — 

We had strolled into the church one afternoon, and were 
looking down its long vista of gloomy pillars (for all these 
ancient churches built upon the ruins of old temples are dark 
and sad), when the Brave came running in, with a grin upon 
his face that stretched it from ear to ear, and implored us to 
follow him, without a moment’s delay, as they were going to 
show the Bambino to a select party We accordingly humed 
off to a sort of chapel, or sacnsty, hard by the chief altar, but 
not in the church itself, where the select party, consisting of 
two or three Catholic gentlemen and ladies (not Italians), 
were already assembled, and where one hollow-cheeked 
young monk was lighting up divers candles, while anotheri 
was putting on some clerical robes over his coarse brown 
habit The candles were on a kind of altar , and above it 
were two delectable figures, such as you would see at any 
English fair, representing the Holy Virgin and Saint Joseph, 
as I suppose, bending in devotion over a wooden box, or 
coffer, which was shut 

The hollow-cheeked monk, number One, having finished 
lighting the candles, went down on his knees, in a comer, 
before this set-piece, and the monk number Two, having 
put on a pair of highly-ornamented and gold-bespattered 
gloves, lifted down the coffer, with great reverence, and set it 
on the altar Then, with many genuflections, and mutteni^ 
certain prayers, he opened it, and let down the firont, and 
took off sundry covenngs of satin and lace from the inside 
The ladies had been on their knees from the commence- 
ment, and the gentlemen now dropped down devoutly, as 
he exposed to view a little wooden doll, in face very like 
General Tom Thumb, the American Dwarf- — gorgeously 
dressed m satin and gold lace, and actually blazing with 
rich jewels There was scarcely a spot upon its little breast, 
or neck, or stomach but was sparkling with the costly offer- 
ings of the Faithful Presently he lifted xt out of the boxi 
and carrying it round among the kneelers, set its face aaainst 
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the forehead of eveiy one, and tendered its clumsy foot to 
them to kiss — sl ceremony which they all performed, down to 
a dirty little ragamuffin of a boy who had walked m from the 
street Wheij this was done, he laid it m the box agam , 
and the company, nsmg, drew near, and commended the 
jewels in whispers In good time he replaced the covenngs, 
shut up the box, put it back in its place, locked up the whole 
concern (Holy Family and all) behind a pair of folding-doors, 
took off his pnestly vestments, and received the customary 

small charge,’* while his companion, by means of an ex- 
tmguisher fastened to the end of a long stick, put out the 
lights, one after another The candles being all extinguished, 
and the money all collected, they retired, and so did the 
spectators 

I met this same Bambino in the street a short time after- 
wards, going, in great state, to the house of some sick person 
It IS taken to all parts of Rome for this purpose constantly , 
but I understand that it is not always as successful as could 
be wished, for, making its appearance at the bedside of 
weak and nervous people in extremity, accompanied by a 
numerous escort, it not unfrequently frightens them to death 
It IS most popular in cases of child-birth, where it has done 
such wonders, that if a lady be longer than usual in getting 
through her difficulties, a messenger is dispatched, withr all 
speed, to solicit the immediate attendance of the Bambmo, 
It is a very valuable property, and much confided m, espe- 
cially by the religious body to whom it belongs 

I am happy to know that it is not considered immaculate 
by some who are good Catholics, and who are behind the 
scenes, from what was told me by the near relation of a 
Pnest, himself a Cathohc, and a gentleman of learning and 
intelligence This Priest made my mformant promise that 
he would, on no account, allow the Bambino to be borne 
into the bedroom of a sick lady, m whom they were both 
interested “For,” said he, “if they (the monks) trouble 
her with it, and mtrade themselves into her room, it will 
certainly kill her ” My informant accordingly looked out of 
the window when it came, and, with many thanks, declined 
to open the door He endeavoured, m another case of 
which he had no other knowledge than such as he aa 
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a passer-by at the moment, to prevent its being earned into 
a small unwholesome chamber, where a poor girl was dymg 
But he strove against it unsuccessfully, and she eispired 
while the crowd were pressing round her bed 

Among the people who drop into St Peter’s at their leisure, 
to kneel on the pavement and say a quiet prayer, there are 
certain schools and seminaries, pnestly and otherwise, that 
come ixij twenty or thirty strong These boys always kneel 
down m single file, one behind the other, with a tall grim 
master in a black gown bringmg up the rear — like a pack of 
cards arranged to be tumbled down at a touch, with a dis- 
proportionately large Knave of clubs at the end When 
they have had *a minute or so at the chief altar, they 
scramble up, and filing off to the chapel of the Madonna, 
or the sacrament, flop down again in the same order, so 
that if anybody dzd stumble against the master, a general 
and sudden overthrow of the whole line must inevitably 
ensue 

The scene in all the churches is the strangest possible 
The same monotonous, heartless, drowsy chanting, always 
gomg on , the same dark bmlding, darker from the bnght- 
ness of the street without, the same lamps dimly burning, 
the self-same people kneeling here and there, turned to- 
wards you, from one altar or other, the same priest’s back, 
with the same large cross embroidered on it , however differ- 
ent m size, in shape, in wealth, in architecture, this church is 
from that, it is the same thing still There are the same 
dirty beggars stopping in their muttered prayers to beg , the 
same miserable cnpples exhibiting their deformity at the 
doors , the same blind men rattling little pots like kitchen 
pepper-casters (their depositones for alms), the same pre- 
posterous crowns of silver stuck upon the painted heads 
of smgle saints and Virgins m crowded pictures, so that a 
httle figure on a mountain has a head-dress bigger than the 
temple in the foreground, or adjacant miles of landscape, 
the same favourite shnne or figure, smothered with httle 
silver hearts and crosses, and the like (the staple trade and 
show of all the jewellers) , the same odd mixture of respect 
and mdecorum, faith and phlegm — ^kneeling on the stones, 
and spittmg on them loudly, getting up from prayers to 
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beg a littie, or to pursue some other worldly matter, and 
then kneeling down again, to resume the contnte supplication 
at the point where it was interrupted In one church, a 
kneehng lady got up from her prayer for a moment, to offer 
us her card as a teacher of Music , and m another, a sedate 
gentleman with a very thick walking-staff arose from his 
devotions to belabour his dog, who was growling at another 
dog, and whose yelps and howls resounded through the 
church as his master quietly relapsed into his former tram 
of meditation^ — keeping his eye upon the dog, at the same 
time^ nevertheless 

Above all, there is always a receptacle for the contributions 
of the Faithful, m some form or other Sometimes it is a 
money-box set up between the worshipper and the wooden 
life-size figure of the Redeemer , sometimes it is a little chest 
for the maintenance of the Virgin , sometimes an appeal on 
behalf of a popular Bambino^ sometimes a bag at the end 
of a long stick, thrust among the people here and there, and 
vigilantly jingled, by an active Sacristan but there it always 
IS, and, very often, m many shapes in the same church, and 
doing pretty well m all Nor is it wanting in the open air— 
the streets and roads — ^for often as you are walking along, 
thinking about anything rather than a tm canister, that object 
pounces out upon you from a little house by the wayside , 
and on its top is painted, “For the Souls in Purgatory,'^ an 
appeal which the bearer repeats a great many times, as he 
rattles it before you, much as Punch rattles the cracked bell 
which his sanguine disposition makes an organ of 
And this reminds me that some Roman altars of peculiar 
sanctity bear the inscription, “Every Mass performed at 
this altar frees a soul from Purgatory ” I have never been 
able to find out the charge for one of these services, but 
they should needs be expensive There are several crosses 
in Rome, too, the kissing of which confers mdulgences for 
varying terms That m the centre of the Coliseum is worth 
a hundred days, and people may be seen kissing it from 
morning to night It is cunous that some of these crosses 
seem to acqmre an arbitrary populanty, this very one among 
them- In another part of the Coliseum there is a cross upon 
a marble slab, with the inscription, “Who kisses this cross 
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shall be entitled to two hundred and forty days’ indulgence ” 
But I saw no one person kiss it, though, day after day, I sat 
in the arena, and saw scores upon scores of peasants pass it, 
on their way to kiss the other 
To single out details from the great dreaih of Roman 
Churches, would be the wildest occupation in the world 
But St Stefano Rotondo, a damp, mildewed vault of an 
old church m the outskirts of Rome, will always struggle 
uppermost m my mind, by reason of the hideous paintings 
with which Its walls are covered These represent the 
mart}Tdoms of saints and early Christians, and such a 
panorama of horror and butchery no man could imagme 
in his sleep, though he were to eat a whole pig raw for sup- 
per Grey-bearded men being boiled, fried, filled, crimped, 
singed, eaten by wild beasts, worried by dogs, buried alive, 
tom asunder by horses, chopped up small with hatchets, 
women having their breasts torn with iron pincers, their 
tongues cut out, their ears screwed off, their jaws broken, 
their bodies stretched upon the rack, or skinned upon the 
stake, or crackled up and melted in the fire — these are 
among the mildest subjects So insisted on, and laboured 
at, besides, that every sufferer gives you the same occasion 
for wonder as poor old Duncan awoke, in Lady Macbeth, 
when she marvelled at his having so much blood in him 
There is an upper chamber in the Mamertine Prison, over 
what IS said to have been — and very possibly may have been 
— the dungeon of St Peter This chamber is now fitted 
up as an oratory, dedicated to that saint , and it lives, as a 
distinct and separate place, in my recollection, too It is 
very small and low-roofed, and the dread and gloom of 
the ponderous* bbdurate old pnson are on it, as if they had 
come up in a dark mist through the floor Hanging on the 
walls, among the clustered votive offerings, are objects, at 
once strangely in keeping and strangely at variance with the 
place*— rusty daggers, knives, pistols, clubs, divers instru- 
ments of violence and murder, brought here^ fresh from use, 
and hung up to propitiate offended Heaven as if the blood 
upon them would dram off m consecrated air, and have no 
voice to cry with It is all so silent and so close and tomb 
like, and the dungeons below are so black and stealthy, and 
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Stagnant and naked, that this little dark spot becomes a 
dream within a dream , and in the vision of great churches 
which come rollmg past me like a sea, it is a small wave by 
itself, that melts into no other wave, and does not flow on 
with the rest * 

It IS an awful thing to think of the enormous caverns that 
are entered from some Roman churches, and undermine the 
city Many churches have crypts and subterranean chapels 
of great size, which, in the ancient time, were baths, and 
secret chambers of temples, and what not, but I do not 
speak of them. Beneath the church of St Giovanni and 
St Paolo there are the jaws of a terrific range of caverns, 
hewn out of the rock, and said to have another outlet under- 
neath the Coliseum — ^tremendous darkness of vast extent, 
half buried m the earth and unexplorable, where the dull 
torches flashed by the attendants ghmmer down long ranges 
of distant vaults branching to the right and left, like streets 
m a city of the dead, and show the cold damp stealing down 
the walls, dnp-drop, dnp-drop, to join the pools of water that 
lie here and there, and never saw, and never will see, one ray 
of the sun Some accounts make these the prisons of the 
wild beasts destined for the amphitheatre , some the prisons 
of the condemned gladiators , some, both But the legend 
most appalling to the fancy is, that in the upper range (for 
there are two stones of these caves) the Early Christians 
destined to be eaten at the Coliseum shows heard the wild 
beasts, hungry for them, roanng down below, until, upon 
the night and solitude of their captivity, there burst the 
sudden noon and life of the vast theatre crowded to the para- 
pet, and of these, their dreaded neighbours, bounding m * 

Below the church of San Sebastiano, two miles beyond the 
gate of San Sebastiano, on the Appian Way, is the entrance 
to the catacombs of Rome — quarries in the old time, but 
afterwards the hiding-places of the Christians These ghastly 
passages have been explored for twenty miles, and form a 
chain of labynnths sixty miles m circumference 

A gaunt Franciscan fhar, with a wild bright eye, was our 
only guide down into this profound and dreadful placo. 
The narrow ways and openings hither and thither, coupled 
with the dead and heavy air, soon blotted out, in all of us, 
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any recollection of the track by which we had come ^ and I 
could not help thinking, “ Good Heaven, if, m a sudden fit 
of madness, he should dash the torches out, or if he should 
be seized with a fit, what would become of us ? ” On we 
wandered, among the martyrs' graves, passing great sub- 
terranean vaulted roads diverging in all directions, and 
choked up with heaps of stones that thieves and murderers 
may not take refuge there, and form a population under 
Rome even worse than that which lives between it and the 
sun Graves, graves, graves ^ Graves of men, of women, of 
their little children, who ran crying to the persecutors, “ We 
are Chnstians* We are Christians that they might be 
murdered with their parents Graves with the palm of 
martyrdom roughly cut into their stone boundaries, and 
little niches, made to hold a vessel of the martyrs’ blood 
Graves of some who lived down here, for years together, 
ministering to the rest, and preaching truth, and hope, and 
comfort from the rude altars that bear witness to their 
fortitude at this hour More roomy graves, but far more 
terrible, where hundreds, being surprised, were hemmed m 
and walled up — buried before Death, and killed by slow 
starvation * 

‘‘The Tnumphs of the Faith are not above ground in our 
splendid churches,” said the friar, looking round upon us, as 
we stopped to rest in one of the low passages, with bones 
and dust surrounding us on every side “ They are here ^ 
among the Martyrs’ Graves*” He was a gentle, earnest 
man, and said it from his heart , but when I thought how 
Chnstian men have dealt with one another — ^how, perverting 
our most merciful religion, they have hunted down and 
tortured, burnt and beheaded, strangled, slaughtered, and 
oppressed each other — I pictured to myself an agony sur- 
passing any that this Dust had suffered with the breath of 
life yet lingering in it, and how these great and constant 
hearts would have been shaken — how they would have 
quailed and drooped — ^if a foreknowledge of the deeds that 
professing Chnstians would commit in the Great Name for 
which they died, could have rent them with its own im- 
utterable anguish, on the cruel wheel, and bitter cross, and 
in the fearful fire. 
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Such are the spots and patches m my dream of churches 
that remain apart, and keep their separate identity I have 
a fainter recollection, sometimes of the relics, of the frag- 
ment of the pillar of the Temple that was rent in twain , of 
the portion of the table that was spread for the Last Supper, 
of the well at which the woman of Samaria gave water to 
Our Saviour, of two columns from the house of Pontius 
Pilate , of the stone to which the Sacred hands were bound 
when the scourging was performed , of the gndiron of Saint 
Lawrence, and the stone below it, marked with the frying of 
his fat and biood, — these set a shadowy mark on some cathe- 
drals, as an old story or a fable might, and stop them for an 
instant, as they flit before me The rest is a vast wilderness 
of consecrated buildings of all shapes and fancies, blending 
one with another , of battered pillars of old Pagan temples, 
dug up from the ground, and forced, like giant captives, to 
support the roofs of Cnnstian churches, of pictures, bad, 
and wonderful, and impious, and ridiculous, of kneeling 
people, curling incense, tinkling bells, and sometimes (but 
not often) of a swelling organ, of Madonne, with their 
breasts stuck full of swords, arranged in a half-circle like 
a modern fan , of actual skeletons of dead saints, hideously 
attired in gaudy satins, silks, and velvets trimmed with gold, 
their withered ciust of skull adorned with precious jewels 
or with chaplets of crushed flowers, sometimes, of people 
gathered round the pulpit, and a monk within it stretching 
out the crucifix and preaching fiercely, the sun just stream- 
ing down through some high window on the sail-cloth 
stretched above him and across the church, to keep his 
high-pitched voice from being lost among the echoes of 
the roof Then my tired memory comes out upon a flight 
of steps, where knots of people are asleep, or basking in the 
light, and strolls away, among the rags, and smells, and 
palaces, and hovels, of an old Italian street 

On one Saturday morning (the eighth of March) a man: 
was beheaded here Nine or ten months before, he had 
waylaid a Bavarian countess, travelling as a pilgrim to 
Rome — ^alone and on foot, of course — and performing, it is 
said, that act of piety for the fourth time* He saw her 
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change a piece of gold at Viterbo, where he lived , followed 
her, bore her company on her journey for some forty miles 
or more, on the treacherous pretext of protecting her, 
attacked her, in the fulfilment of his unrelenting purpose 
on the Campagna, within a very short distance of Rome, 
near to what is called (but what is not) the Tomb of Nero, 
robbed her , and beat her to death with her own pilgrim’s 
staff He was newly married, and gave some of her apparel 
to his wife, saying that he had bought it at a fair She, 
however, who had seen the pilgrim countess passing through 
their town, recognized some trifle as having belonged to her 
Her husband then told her what be had done She, m con- 
fession, told a priest , and the man was taken, within four 
days after the commission of the murder 
There are no fixed times for the administration of justice, 
or its execution, in this unaccountable country ^ and he had 
been in prison ever since On the Friday, as he was dining 
with the other prisoners, they came and told him he was to 
be beheaded neid morning, and took him away It is very 
unusual to execute m Lent , but his crime being a very bad 
one, It was deemed advisable to make an example of him 
at that time, when great numbers of pilgnms were coming ^ 
towards Rome, from all parts, for the Holy Week I heard 
of this on the Friday evening, and saw the bills up at the 
churches, calling on the people to pray for the criminars 
soul So I determmed to go and see him executed 
The beheading was appointed for fourteen and a half 
o’clock, Roman time, or a quarter before nine m the fore- 
noon I had two fnends with me , and as we did not know 
but that the crowd might be very great, we were on the spot 
by half-past seven The place of execution was near the 
church of San Giovanni decollate (a doubtful compliment to 
Saint John the Baptist), in one of the impassable back streets 
without any footway, of which a great part of Rome is com- 
posed~a street of rotten houses, which do not seem to 
belong to anybody, and do not seem to have ever been in- 
habited, and certainly were never built on any plan, or for 
any particular purpose, and have no window-sashes, and are 
a little like deserted brewenes, and might be warehouses but 
for having notbmg in them Opposite to one of theses n 
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white house, the scaffold was built An untidy, unpainted, 
uncouth, crazy-looking thing, pf course — some seven feet 
high, perhaps — with a taU, gallows-shaped frame rising above 
it, in which was the knife, charged with a ponderous mass 
of iron, all r^dy to descend, and glittering brightly in the 
morning ^sun, whenever it looked out, now and then, from 
behind a cloud 

There were not many people lingering about, and these 
were kept < at a considerable distance from the scaffold by 
parties of the Pope’s dragoons Two or three hundred foot- 
soldiers *^were under arms, standing at ease in clusters here 
and there, and the officers were walking up and down m 
twos and^ threes, chatting together, and smoking cigars 

At the end of the street was an open space, where there 
would be’ a dust-heap, and piles of broken crockery, and 
mounds of vegetable refuse, but for such things being thrown 
anywhere and eveiywhere in Rome, and favouring no par- 
ticular sort of locality We got into a kind of wash-house, 
belonging to a dwelling-house on this spot, and standmg 
there in an old cart, and on a heap of cart-wheels piled 
against the wall, looked through a large grated window at 
the scaffold, and straight down the street beyond it, until, m 
consequence of its turning off abruptly to the left, our per- 
spective was brought to a sudden termination, and had a 
corpulent officer, m a cocked hat, for its crowning feature 

Nine o’clock struck, and ten o’clock struck, and nothing 
happened All the bells of all the churches rang as usual 
A little parliament of dogs assembled m the open space, and 
chased each other in and out among the soldiers Fierce- 
looking* Romans of the lowest class, in blue cloaks, russet 
cloaks, and rags uncloaked, came and went, and talked 
together q Women and children fluttered on the skirts of 
the scanty crowd One large muddy spot was left quite 
bare, likeifa bald place on a man’s head A cigar-merchant, 
with an earthen pot of charcoal ashes in one hand, went up 
and down crying his wares A pastry-merchant divided his 
attention«between the scaffold and his customers Boys tried 
to climbtup walls, and tumbled down again Priests and 
monks elbowed a passage for themselves among the people, 
and stood'on tiptoe for a sight of the knife , then went away. 
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Artists, m inconceivable hats of the middle ages, and 
(thank Heaven *) of no age at all, flashed picturesque scowl* 
about them from their stations in the throng One gentle 
man (connected with the fine arts, I presume) went up and 
down in a pair of Hessian boots, with a red beard hanging 
down on his breast, and his long and bright red hair plaited 
into two tails, one on either side of his head, which fell over 
his shoulders in front of him, very nearly to his waist, and 
were carefully entwined and braided ^ 

Eleven o’clock struck, and still nothing happened A 
rumour got about, among the crowd, that the cnminal 
would not confess, in which case, the priests would keep 
him until the Ave Mana (sunset), for it is their merciful 
custom never finally to turn the crucifix away from a man 
at that pass, as one refusing to be shriven, and consequently 
a sinner abandoned of the Saviour, until then People 
began to drop off The officers shrugged their shoulders 
and looked doubtful The dragoons, who came riding up 
below our window, every now and then, to order an unlucky 
hackney-coach or cart away, as soon as it had comfortably 
established itself, and was covered with exulting people (but 
never before), became imperious and quick-tempered The 
bald place hadn’t a stragghng hair upon it , and the corpulent 
officer, crowning the perspective, took a world of snuff 
Suddenly there was a noise of trumpets Attention ^ ” 
was among the foot-soldiers instantly They were marched 
up to the scaffold and formed round it The dragoons 
gdloped to their nearer stations too The guillotine became 
the centre of a wood of bnstlmg bayonets and shining sabres 
The people closed round nearer, on the flank of the soldiery 
A long, straggling stream of men and boys, who had accom- 
panied the procession from the prison, came pouring into 
the open space The bald spot was scarcely distinguishable 
from the rest The cigar and pastry merchants resigned all 
thoughts of business for the moment, and abandoning them- 
selves wholly to pleasure, got good situations m the crowd 
The perspective ended now in a troop of dragoons And the 
corpulent officer, sword in hand, looked hard at a ghurch close 
to him, which he could see, but we, the crowd, could not 
i\fter a short delay, some monks were seen approaching to 
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the scaffold from this church, and above their heads, coming 
on slowly and gloomily, the effigy of Chnst upon the cross, 
canopied with black This was earned round the foot of 
the scaffold, to the front, and turned towards the criminal, 
that he might See it to the last It was hardly in its place 
when he appeared on the platform, barefooted, his hands 
bound, and with the collar and neck of his shirt cut away 
almost to the shoulder A young man — six-and-twenty— 
vigorously made, and well-shaped, face pale, small dark 
moustache, and dark brown hair 

He had refused to confess, it seemed, without first having 
his wife brought to see him , and they had sent an escort 
for her, which had occasioned the delay 

He immediately kneeled down, below the knife His 
neck fitting into a hole, made for the purpose, in a cross 
plank, was shut down by another plank above, exactly like 
the pillory Immediately below him was a leathern bag 
And into it his head rolled instantly 

The executioner was holding it by the hair, and walkmg 
with It round the scaffold, showing it to the people, before 
one quite knew that the kmfe had fallen heavily, and with a 
rattling sound 

When It had travelled round the four sides of the scaffold, 
It was set upon a pole in front — a. little patch of black and 
white, for the long street to stare at, and the flies to settle 
on The eyes were turned upward, as if he had avoided the 
sight of the leathern bag, and looked to the crucifix Every 
tinge and hue of life had left it in that instant It was dull^ 
cold, livid, wax The body also 

There was a great deal of blood When we left the 
wmdow, and went close up to the scaffold, it was very 
dirty, one of the two men who were throwing water over 
It, turning to help the other to lift the body into a shell, 
picked his way as through mire A strange appearance 
was the apparent annihilation of the neck The head was 
taken off so close, that it seemed as if the knife had nar- 
rowly escaped crushing the jaw, or shaving off the ear, and 
the body looked as if there was nothing left above the 
shoulder 

Nobody cared, or was at all affected There was no 
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manifestation of disgust, or pity, or indignation, or sorrow 
My empty pockets were tned, several times, m the crowd im 
mediately below the scaffold, as the corpse was bemg put into 
Its coffin It was an ugly, filthy, careless, sickening spectacle , 
meaning nothing but butchery, beyond the* momentary in 
terest, to the one wretched actor Yes ’ Such a sight has 
one meaning and one warning Let me not forget it The 
speculators in the lottery station themselves at favourable 
points for counting the gouts of blood that spirt out, here or 
there, and buy that number It is pretty sure to have a 
run upon it 

The body was carted away m due time, the knife cleansed, 
the scaffold taken down, and all the hideous apparatus re- 
moved The executioner, an outlaw ex officio (what a satire 
on the Pumshment *), who dare not, for his life, cross the 
Bridge of St Angelo but to do his work, retreated to his 
lair, and the show was over 

At the head of the collections in the palaces of Rome, the 
Vatican, of course, with its treasures of art, its enormous 
galleries, and staircases, and suites upon suites of immense 
chambers, ranks highest and stands foremost Many most 
noble statues and wonderful pictures are there, nor is it 
heresy to say that there is a considerable amount of rubbish 
there too When any old piece of sculpture, dug out of the 
ground, finds a place in a gallery because it is old, and with- 
out any reference to its intnnsic merits, and finds admirers 
by the hundred because it is there, and for no other reason 
on earth, there will be no lack of objects, very indifferent m 
the plain eyesight of any one who employs so vulgar a pro- 
perty, when he may wear the spectacles of Cant for less than 
nothing, and establish himself as a man of taste for the mere 
trouble of putting them on 

I unreservedly confess, for myself, that I cannot leave my 
natural perception of what is natural and true at a palace 
door, m Italy or elsewhere, as I should leave my shoes if I 
were travelling in the East I cannot forget that there are 
certain expressions of face, natural to certain passions, and 
as unchangeable in their nature as the gait of a hon, or 
the flight of an eagle I cannot dismiss from my certain 
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knowledge such commonplace facts as the ordinary pro- 
portions of men's arms, and legs, and heads, and when I 
meet with performances that do violence to these experiences 
and recollections, no matter where they may be, I cannot 
honestly admirb them, and think it best to say so, in spite 
of high cntical advice that we should sometimes feign an 
admiration, though we have it not 

Therefore, I freely acknowledge that when I see a jolly 
young Waterman representing a cherubim, or a Barclay and 
Perkins's Drayman depicted as an Evangelist, I see nothing 
to commend or admire m the performance, however great its 
reputed Pamter Neither am I partial to libellous Angels, 
who play on fiddles and bassoons, for the edification of 
sprawling monks apparently m liquor Nor to those Mon- 
sieur Tonsons of galleries, Saint Francis and Saint Sebastian, 
both of whom, I submit, should have very uncommon and 
rare ments, as works of art, to justify their compound multi- 
plication by Italian Painters 

It seems to me, too, that the indiscnmmate and determined 
raptures in which some cntics indulge, are incompatible with 
the true appreciation of the really great and transcendent 
works I cannot imagine, for example, how the resolute 
champion of undeserving pictures can soar to the amazing 
beauty of Titian'^ great picture of the Assumption of the 
Virgin at Venice , or how the man who is truly affected by 
the sublimity of that exquisite production, or who is truly 
sensible of the beauty of Tintoretto's great picture of the 
Assembly of the Blessed m the same place, can discern in 
Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, in the Sistine Chapel, any 
general idea or one pervading thought in harmony with 
the stupendous subject He who will contemplate Raphael's 
masterpiece, the Transfiguration, and will go away into another 
chamber of that same Vatican, and contemplate another design 
of Raphael, representing (in incredible caricature) the miracu- 
lous stopping of a great fire by Leo the Fourth — and who 
will say that he admires them both, as works of extraordinary 
genius — must, as I think, be wanting in his powers of per- 
ception m one of the two instances, and, probably, m the 
high and lofty one 

It is easy to suggest a doubt, but I have a great doubt 
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whether sometimes the rules of art are not too strictly ob- 
served, and whether it is quite well or agreeable that we 
should know beforehand where this figure will be turning 
round, and where that figure will be lying down, and where 
there will be drapery in folds, and so forth When I observe 
heads inferior to the subject in pictures of ment m Italian 
gallenes, I do not attach that reproach to the Painter, for I 
have a suspicion that these great men, who were, of necessity, 
very much in the hands of monks and priests, painted monks 
and pnests a great deal too often I frequently see, in pic- 
tures of real power, heads quite below the story and the 
painter, and I invariably observe that those heads are of the 
Convent stamp, and have their counterparts among the Con- 
vent inmates of this hour , so I have settled with myself that, 
in such cases, the lameness was not with the painter, but 
with the vanity and ignorance of certain of his employers, who 
would be apostles — on canvas, at all events 
The exquisite grace and beauty of Canova’s statues , the 
wonderful gravity and repose of many of the ancient works 
in sculpture, both in the Capitol and the Vatican ; and the 
strength and fire of many others, are, m their different ways, 
beyond all reach of words They are especially impressive 
and delightful, after the works of Bernmi and his disciples, 
in which the churches of Rome, from St Peter’s downward, 
abound, and which are, I venly believe, the most detestable 
class of productions m the wide world I would infinitely 
rather (as mere works of art) look upon the three deities of 
the Past, the Present, and the Future, in the Chinese Collec- 
tion, than upon the best of these breezy maniacs, whose 
every fold of drapery is blown inside out, whose smallest 
vein or artery is as big as an ordinary forefinger, whose hair 
is like a nest of lively snakes, and whose attitudes put all 
other extravagance to shame Insomuch that I do honestly 
believe there can be no place in the world where such in- 
tolerable abortions, begotten of the sculptor’s chisel, are to 
be found in such profusion as in Rome 
There is a fine collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
Vatican , and the ceilings of the rooms in which they are 
arranged are painted to represent a starlight sky in the 
Desert It may seem an odd idea, but it is very effective. 
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The half-human monsters from the temples look more 
grim and monstrous underneath the deep dark blue , it sheds 
a strange, uncertain, gloomy air on everything — a mystery 
adapted to the objects, and you leave them, as you find 
them, shrouded *in a solemn night 
In the pnvate palaces pictures are seen to the best advan- 
tage There are seldom so many in one place that the atten- 
tion need become distiacted or the eye confused You see 
them very leisurely, and are rarely interrupted by a crowd 
of people There are portraits innumerable, by Titian, and 
Rembrandt, and Vandyke, heads by Guido, and Domen- 
ichmo, and Carlo Dolci , vanous subjects by Correggio, and 
Murillo, and Raphael, and Salvator Rosa, and Spagnoletto — 
many of which it would be difficult, indeed, to praise too 
highly or to praise enot^h, such is their tenderness and 
grac^ their noble elevation, purity, and beauty 
The portrait of Beatrice di Cenci, in the Palazzo Beibenm, 
IS a picture almost impossible to be forgotten Through the 
transcendent s\/eetness and beauty of the face there is a some- 
thing shining out that haunts me I see it now, as I see this 
paper or my pen The head is loosely draped in white, the 
light hair falling down below the linen folds She has turned 
suddenly towards you, and there is an expression m the 
eyes — although they are very tender and gentle — as if the 
wildness of a momentary terror or distraction had been 
struggled with and overcome that instant, and nothing but a 
celestial hope, and a beautiful sorrow, and a desolate earthly 
helplessness remained Some stones say that Guido painted 
It the night before her execution , some other stories, that he 
painted it from memory, after having seen her on her way to 
the scaffold I am willing to believe that, as you see her on 
his canvas, so she turned towards him in the crowd, from the 
first sight of the axe, and stamped upon his mind a look 
wnich he has stamped on mine as though I had stood beside 
him m the concourse The guilty palace of the Cenci — 
blighting a whole quarter of the town, as it stands withering 
away by grains — ^had that face, to my fancy, in its dismal 
porch, and at its black blind windows, and flitting up and down 
its dreary stairs, and growing out of the darkness of its 
ghostly gallenes The History is written m the Painting— 
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■written, m the dying girl’s face, by Nature’s own hand. And 
oh I how in that one touch she puts to flight (instead of 
making km) the puny world that claim to be related to her, 
m nght of poor conventional forgeries * 

I saw in the Palazzo Spada the statue of Pompey — ^the 
statue at whose base Caesar fell A stern, tremendous figure * 
I imagined one of greater finish, of the last refinement, full 
of delicate touches , losing its distinctness in the giddy e>es 
of one whose blood was ebbing before it, and settling into 
some such rigid majesty as this, as Death came creeping over 
the upturned face 

The excursions in the neighbourhood of Rome are charm- 
ing, and would be full of mterest were it only for the chang- 
ing views they afford of the wild Campagna But every inch 
of ground in every direction is nch in associations and in 
natural beauties There is Albano, with its lovely lake and 
wooded shore, and with its wine, that certainly has not im- 
proved since the days of Horace, and m these times hardly 
justifies his panegyric There is squalid Tivoli, with the 
river Amo, diverted from its course, and plunging down, 
headlong, some eighty feet in search of it , with its pictur- 
esque Temple of the Sibyl, perched high on a crag , its minor 
waterfalls glancing and sparkling m the sun , and one good 
cavern yawning darkly, where the nver takes a fearful plunge 
and shoots on, low down under beetling rocks There, too, 
IS the Villa d’Este, deserted and decaying among groves of 
melancholy pine and cypress trees, where it seems to he in 
state Then there is F^rascati , and, on the steep above it, 
the rums of Tusculum, where Cicero hved, and wrote, and 
adorned his favourite house (some fragments of it may yet be 
seen there), and where Cato was bom We saw its mined 
amphitheatre on a grey, dull day, when a shnll March wind 
was blowing, and when the scattered stones of the old city' 
lay strewn about the lonely eminence, as desolate and dead 
as the ashes of a long extinguished fire 

One day we walked out, a little party of three, to Albano, 
fourteen miles distant, possessed by a great desire to go 
there by the ancient Appian Way, long since ruined and over- 
grown. We started at half-past seven in the morning and 
within an hour or so were out upon the open Campagna. 
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For twelve miles we went climbing on, over an unbroken 
succession of mounds, and heaps, and hills of rum Tombs 
and temples overthrown and prostrate, small fragments of 
columns, fineze§, pediments, great blocks of granite and 
marble, mouldering arches, grass-grown and decayed, rum 
enough to build a spacious city from, lay strewn about us 
Sometimes loose walls, built up from these fragments by 
the shepherds, came across our path , sometimes a ditch be- 
tween two mounds of broken stones obstructed our progress , 
sometimes the fragments themselves, rolling from beneath 
our feet, made it a toilsome matter to advance but it was 
always ruin Now we tracked a piece of the old road above 
the ground , now traced it underneath a grassy covering, as 
if that weie its grave but all the way was rum In the dis- 
tance ruined aqueducts went stalking on their giant course 
along the plain , and every breath of wind that swept towards 
us stirred early flowers and grasses springing up sponta- 
neously on miles of ruin The unseen larks above us, who 
alone disturbed the awful silence, had their nests in rum, 
and the fierce herdsmen, clad in sheepskins, who now and 
then scowled out upon us from their sleeping nooks, were 
housed in rum The aspect of the desolate Campagna m 
one direction, where it was most level, reminded me of an 
Amencan prairie , but what is the solitude of a region where 
men have never dwelt, to that of a desert where a mighty 
race have left their footpnnts in the earth from which they 
have vanished, where the resting-places of their dead have 
fallen hke their dead, and the broken hour-glass of Time is 
but a heap of idle dust * Returning by the road at sunset, 
and looking, from the distance, on the course we had taken 
m the morning, I almost felt (as I had felt when I first saw 
it at that hour) as if the sun would never rise again, but 
looked Its last that night upon a ruined world 
To come again on Rome by moonlight, after such an 
expedition, is a fitting close to such a day The narrow 
streets, devoid of footways, and choked in every obscure 
corner by heaps of dunghill rubbish, contrast so strongly, m 
their cramped dimensions, and their filth and darkness, with 
the broad square before some haughty church, in the centre 
of which a hieroglyphic-covered obelisk, brought from Egypt 
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in the days of the Emperors, looks strangely on the foreign 
scene about it , or perhaps an ancient pillar, with its honoured 
statue overthrown, supports a Chnstian saint — Marcus Aurelius 
giving place to Paul, and Trajan to St Peter Then there 
are the ponderous buildings reared from the Ipoliation of the 
Coliseum, shutting out the moon like mountains , while here 
and there are broken arches and rent walls, through which it 
gushes freely, as the life comes pounng from a wound The 
little town of miserable houses, walled and shut m by barred 
gates, IS the quarter where the Jews are locked up nightly 
when the clock strikes eight — a miserable place, densely 
populated, and reeking with bad odours, but where the 
people are industrious and money«getting In the daytime, 
as you make your way along the narrow streets, you see them 
all at work — upon the pavement oftener than in their dark 
and frowzy shops — furbishing old clothes, and driving bar- 
gains 

Crossmg from these patches of thick darkness out into 
the moon once more, the fountain of Trevi, welhng from a 
hundred jets, and rolling over mimic rocks, is silvery to the 
eye and ear In the narrow little throat of street beyond, a 
booth, dressed out with fianng lamps and boughs of trees, 
attracts a group of sulky Romans round its smoking coppers 
of hot broth and cauliflower stew, its trays of fried fish, and 
its flasks of wine As you rattle round the sharply-twisting 
corner, a lumbering sound is heard The coachman stops 
abruptly, and uncovers, as a van comes slowly by, preceded 
by a man who bears a large cross, by a torchbearer, and a 
priest, the latter chanting as he goes It is the Dead Cart, 
with the bodies of the poor, on their way to bunal in the 
Sacred Field outside the walls, where they will be thrown 
into the pit that will be covered with a stone to-night, and 
sealed up for a year 

But whether, in this ride, you pass by obelisks or columns, 
ancient temples, theatres, houses, porticoes, or forums, it is 
strange to see how every fragment, whenever it is possible, 
has been blended into some modern structure, and made 
to serve some modern purpose — a wall, a dwellmg-place, a 
granary, a stable — some use for which it never was designed, 
and associated with which it cannot otbarwiso than 
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assort It IS stranger still to see how many rums of the old 
mythology — how many fragments of obsolete legend and 
observance — have been incorporated into the worship of 
Chnstian altars here, and how, in numberless respects, the 
false faith and tSe true are fused into a monstrous union 

From one part of the city, looking out beyond the walls, a 
squat and stunted p37ramid (the burial-place of Cams Cestius) 
makes an opaque tnangle m the moonlight But to an 
English traveller it serves to mark the grave of Shelley too, 
whose ashes he beneath a little garden near it Nearer still, 
almost within its shadow, lie the bones of Keats, “whose 
name is writ m water,’’ that shmes bnghtly in the landscape 
of a calm Italian mght 

The Holy Week in Rome is supposed to offer great attrac- 
tions to ail visitors, but, saving for the sights of Easter 
Sunday, I would counsel those who go to Rome for its own 
mterest, to avoid it at that time. The ceremonies, m general, 
are of the most tedious and weansome kind, the heat and 
crowd at every one of them painfully oppressive , the noise, 
hubbub, and confusion qmte distracting We abandoned 
the pursuit of these shows very early m the proceedings, and 
betook ourselves to the Ruins again But we plunged into 
the crowd for a share of the best of the sights, and what we 
saw I will descnbe to you 

At the Sistme Chapel, on the Wednesday, we saw very 
little , for by the time we reached it (though we were early), 
the besieging ciowd had filled it to the door, and overflowed 
into the adjoining hall, where they were struggling, and 
squeezing, and mutually expostulating, and making great 
rushes every time a lady was brought out famt, as if at least 
fifty people could be accommodated m her vacant standing- 
room Hanging in the doorway of the chapel was a heavy 
curtain, and this curtain some twenty people nearest to it, in 
their anxiety to hear the chanting of the Miserere, were con- 
tinually plucking at, in opposition to each other, that it might 
not fall down and stifle the sound of the voices The conse- 
quence was, that it occasioned the most extraordinary con- 
fusion, and seemed to wind itself about the unwary like a 
serpent Now a lady was wrapped up in it, and couldn’t be 
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taiiwound Now the voice of a stifling gentleman was Tieaxd 
inside It, beseeching to be let out Now two muffled arms, 
no man could say of which sex, struggled in it as in a sack 
Now It was carried by a rush bodily overhead into the chapel, 
like an awning Now it came out the other \^ay, and blinded 
one of the Pope^s Swiss Guard, who had arrived that moment 
to set things to rights 

Being seated at a little distance, among two or three of the 
Pope^s gentlemen, who were very weary and counting the 
minutes — ^as perhaps His Holiness was too — we had better 
opportunities of observing this eccentric entertainment than 
of hearing the Miserere Sometimes there was a swell of 
mournful voices that sounded very pathetic and sad, and 
died away into a low strain again , but that was all we heard 

At another time there was the Exhibition of the Relics 
in Saint PetePs, which took place at between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening, and was stnkmg, from the cathedral 
being dark and gloomy, and having a great many people in 
It The place into which the relics were brought, one by 
one, by a party of three pnests, was a high balcony near the 
chief altar This was the only lighted part of the church 
There are always a hundred and twelve lamps burning near 
the altar, and there were two tall tapers besides, near the 
black statue of St Peter , but these were nothing in such an 
immense edifice The gloom, and the general uptummg of 
faces to the balcony, and the prostration of true believers on 
the pavement, as shining objects, like pictures or looking- 
glasses, were brought out and shown, had somethmg effective 
in It, despite the very preposterous manner m which they 
were held up for the general edification, and the great eleva- 
tion at which they were displayed , which one would think 
rather calculated to dimmish the comfort denvable from a 
full conviction of their being genuine 

On the Thursday, we went to see the Pope convey the 
Sacrament from the Sistine Chapel, to deposit it m the 
Capella Paolina, another chapel m the Vatican — sl ceremony 
emblematical of the entombment of the Saviour before His 
resurrection We waited in a great gallery with a great crowd 
of people (three-fourths of them English) for an hour or so, 
while they were chanting the Miserere, in the S^tine Chapel 
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again Both chapels opened out of the gallery, and the 
general attention was concentrated on the occasional opening 
and shutting of the door of the one for which the Pope was 
ultimately bound None of these openings disclosed any- 
thing more tremendous than a man on a ladder, lighting a 
great quantity of candles, but at each and every opening 
there was a terrific rush made at this ladder and this man, 
something like (I should think) a charge of the heavy 
British cavalry at Waterloo The man was never brought 
down, however, nor the ladder, for it performed the strangest 
antics m the world among the crowd — ^where it was carried 
by the man, when the candles were all lighted , and finally it 
was stuck up against the gallery wall, m a very disorderly 
manner, just before the opening of the other chapel, and the 
commencement of a new chant, announced the approach of 
His Holiness At this cnsis, the soldiers of the Guard, who 
had been poking the crowd into all sorts of shapes, formed 
down the gallery , and the procession came up, between the 
two lines they made 

There were a few chonsters, and then a great many priests, 
walking two and two, and carrying — the good-looking priests 
at least — ^their lighted tapers so as to throw the light with 
a good effect upon their faces, for the room was darkened 
Those who were not handsome, or who had not long beards, 
earned tkeir tapers anyhow, and abandoned themselves to 
spintual contemplation Meanwhile, the chanting was very 
monotonous and dieary The piocession passed on, slowly, 
into the chapel, and the drone of voices went on, and came 
on, with It, until the Pope himself appeared, walking under 
a white satin canopy, and beanng the covered Sacrament 
m both hands, cardinals and canons clustered round him, 
making a brilliant show The soldiers of the Guard knelt 
down as he passed, all the bystanders bowed, and so he 
passed on into the chapel, the white satin canopy being re- 
moved from over him at the door, and a white satin parasol 
hoisted over his poor old head in place of it A few more 
couples brought up the rear, and passed into the chapel also 
Then the chapel door was shut, and it was all over , and 
eyerybody burned off headlong, as for life or death, to see 
something else, and say it wasn’t worth the trouble.* 
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I think the most popular and most crowded sight (eiscept- 
ing those of Easter Sunday and Monday, which are open 
to all classes of people) was the Pope washing the feet of 
thirteen men, representing the twelve apostles and Judas 
Iscariot The place in which this pious office is performed 
IS one of the chapels of St Peter’s, which is gaily decorated 
for the occasion, the thirteen sitting, “all of a row,” on a 
very high bench, and looking particularly uncomfortable, 
with the eyes of Heaven knows how many English, French, 
Americans, Swiss, Germans, Russians, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and other foreigners, nailed to their faces all the time They 
are robed in white, and on their heads they wear a stiff white 
cap, like a large English porter-pot without a handle Each 
carries in his hand a nosegay, of the size of a fine cauliflower, 
and two of them, on this occasion, wore spectacles , which, 
remembering the characters they sustained, I thought a droll 
appendage to the costume There was a great eye to char- 
acter St John was represented by a good-looking young 
man, St Peter, by a grave-looking old gentleman, with a 
flowing brown beard , and Judas Iscanot by such an enor- 
mous hypocrite (I could not make out, though, whether the 
expression of his face was real or assumed), that if he had 
acted the part to the death, and had gone away and hanged 
himself, he would have left nothing to be desired 
As the two large boxes, appropriated to ladies at this 
sight, were full to the throat, and getting near was hopeless, 
we posted off, along with a great crowd, to be in time at the 
Table, where the Pope, in person, waits on these thirteen, 
and after a prodigious struggle at the Vatican staircase, and 
several personal conflicts with the Swiss Guard, the whole 
crowd swept into the room It was a long gallery hung with 
drapery of white and red, with another great box for ladies 
(who are obliged to dress in black at these ceremonies, and 
to wear black veils) , a royal box for the King of Naples and 
his party , and the table itself, which, set out like a ball sup- 
per, and ornamented with golden figures of the real apostles, 
was arranged on an elevated platform on one side of the 
gallery The counterfeit apostles’ knives and forks were laid 
out on that side of the table which was nearest to the wall, so 
that they might be stared at again, without let or hmdrance. 
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Th;2 body of the room was full of male strangers, the 
crowd immense, the heat very great, and the pressure 
sometimes frightful It was at its height when the stream 
came pouring in from the feet-washing , and then theie were 
such shneks and outcnes, that a party of Piedmontese 
dragoons went to the rescue of the Swiss Guard, and helped 
them to calm the tumult 

The ladies were particularly ferocious m their struggles for 
places One lady of my acquaintance was seized round the 
waist, m the ladies* box, by a strong matron, and hoisted out 
of her place , and there was another lady (in a back row m 
the same box) who improved her position by sticking a large 
pin into the ladies before her 

The gentlemen about me were remarkably anxious to see 
what was on the table , and one Englishman seemed to have 
embarked the whole energy of his nature in the determination 
to discover whether there was any mustard “By Jupiter, 
there’s vinegar ^ ” I heard him say to his friend, after he had 
stood on tiptoe an immense time, and had been crushed 
and beaten on all sides “And there’s oiP I saw them 
distinctly, in cruets ^ Can any gentleman m front there see 
mustard on the tabled Sir, will you oblige me? Do you 
see a mustard-pot ? ” 

The apostles and Judas appearing on the platform, after 
much expectation, were marshalled in line in front of the 
table, with Peter at the top, and a good long stare was 
taken at them by the company, while twelve of them took 
a long smell at their nosegays, and Judas — moving his lips 
very obtrusively — engaged in inward prayer Then the 
Pope, clad m a scarlet robe, and wearing on his head a 
skull-cap of white satin, appeared m the midst of a crowd of 
Cardinals and other dignitanes, and took m his hand a little 
golden ewer, from which he poured a little water over one of 
Peter’s hands, while one attendant held a golden basin , a 
second, a fine cloth, a third, Peter’s nosegay, which was 
taken from him during the operation This His Holiness 
performed, with considerable expedition, on every man in 
the line (Judas I observed to be particularly overcome by 
hxs condescension) , and then the whole thirteen sat down 
to dinner. Grace said by the Pope Peter m the chair# 
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There was white wine, and red wine, and the dinnei 
looked very good The courses appeared in portions, on^ 
for each apostle , and these being presented to the Pope, by 
Cardinals upon their knees, were by him handed to the 
thirteen The manner in which Judas gr’few more white- 
hvered over his victuals, and languished, with his head on 
one side, as if he had no appetite, defies all description 
Peter was a good, sound, old man, and went m, as the saying 
IS, “to win,” eating everything that was given him (he got 
the best, being first m the row), and saying nothing to any- 
body The (hshes appeared to be chiefly composed of fish 
and vegetables The Pope helped the thirteen to wme 
also, and, during the whole dinner, somebody read some- 
thing aloud, out of a large Book — the Bible, I presume — 
which nobody could hear, and to which nobody paid the 
least attention The Cardinals, and other attendants, smiled 
to each other from time to time, as if the thing were a great 
farce , and if they thought so, there is httle doubt they were 
perfectly right His Holiness did what he had to do, as a 
sensible man gets through a troublesome ceremony, and 
seemed very glad when it was all over 

The Pilgnms’ Suppers — ^where lords and ladies waited on 
the Pilgnms, in token of humility, and dried their feet when 
they had been well washed by deputy*— were very attractive 
But of all the many spectacles of dangerous reliance on out- 
ward observances, in themselves mere empty forms, none 
struck me half so much as the Scala Santa, or Holy Stair- 
case, which I saw several times, but to the greatest advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, on Good Fnday 

This holy staircase is composed of eight-and-twenty steps, 
said to have belonged to Pontius Pilate's house, and to be 
the identical stairs on which our Saviour trod m coming 
down from the judgment-seat Pilgnms ascend it only on 
their knees It is steep, and, at the summit, is a chapel, 
reported to be full of relics, into which they peep through 
some iron bars, and then come down agam, by one of two 
side staircases, which are not sacred, and may be walked on 

On Good Fnday, there were, on a moderate computation, 
a hundred people slowly shuffling up these stairs on their 
knees at one time, while others, who were going up, or had 
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come down — ^and a few who had done both, and were going 
up again for the second time — stood loitering m the porch 
below, where an old gentleman in a sort of watch-box rattled 
a tin canister, with a slit m the top, incessantly, to remind 
them that he took the money The majority were coimtry 
people, male and female There were four or five Jesuit 
priests, however, and some half-dozen well dressed women 
A whole school of boys, twenty at least, were about half-way 
up, evidently enjoying it very much They were all wedged 
together pretty closely, but the rest of the company gave 
the boys as wide a berth as possible, in consequence of their 
betraying some recklessness m the management of their 
boots 

I never, in my life, saw anything at once so ridiculous 
and so unpleasant as this sight — ndiculous in the absurd 
mcidents inseparable from it, and unpleasant in its senseless 
and unmeanmg degradation There are two steps to begin 
with, and then a rather broad landing The more ngid 
chmbers went along this landing on their knees, as well as 
up the stairs, and the figures they cut, in their shuffimg 
progress over the level surface, no description can paint 
Then, to see them watch their opportunity from the porch, 
and cut in where there was a place next the wall ^ And to 
see one man with an umbrella (brought on purpose, for it 
was a fine day) hoisting himself, unlawfully, from stair to 
stair f And to observe a demure lady of fifty-five or so, 
looking back, every now and then, to assure herself that her 
legs were properly disposed * 

There were such odd differences m the speed of different 
people, too Some got on as if they were doing a match 
against time, others stopped to say a prayer on every step 
This man touched every stair with his forehead, and kissed 
It, that man scratched his head all the way The boys got 
on bnlhantly, and were up and down again before the old 
lady had accomplished her half-dozen stairs But most of 
the penitents came down very sprightly and fresh, as having 
done a real good substantial deed which it would take a 
good deal of sin to counterbalance , and the old gentleman 
m the watch-box was down upon them with his canister 
while they were in this humour, I promise you. 
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As if such a progress were not in its nature inevifably 
droH enough, there lay, on the top of the stairs, a wooden 
figure on a crucifix, resting on a sort of great iron saucer, so 
rickety and unsteady that whenever an enthusiastic” person 
kissed the figure with more than usual devotion, or threw a 
coin into the saucer with more than common readiness (for 
It served in this respect as a second or supplementary cam 
ister), It gave a great leap and rattle, and nearly shook the 
attendant lamp out, horribly frightening the people further 
down, and throwing the guilty party into unspeakable em- 
barrassment 

On Easter Sunday, as well as on the preceding Thursday, 
the Pope bestoi;vs his benediction on the people from the 
balcony m front of St Peter’s This Easter Sunday was a 
day so bright and blue, so cloudless, balmy, wonderfully 
bright, that all the previous bad weather vanished from the 
recollection in a moment I had seen the Thursday’s bene- 
diction dropping damply on some hundreds of umbrellas, 
but there was not a sparkle then, in all the hundred fountains 
of Rome — such fountains as they are * — ^and on this Sunday 
morning they were running diamonds The miles of miser- 
able streets through which we drove (compelled to a certain 
course by the Pope’s dragoons — the Roman police on such 
occasions) were so full of colour, that nothing in them was 
capable of weanng a faded aspect The common people 
came out in their gayest dresses, the richer people in their 
smartest vehicles, Cardinals rattled to the church of the 
Poor Fishermen in their state carnages , shabby magnificence 
flaunted its threadbare livenes and tarnished cocked hats m 
the sun , and every coach in Rome was put in requisition for 
the Great Piazza of St Peter’s 

One hundred and fifty thousand people were there at 
least* Yet there was ample room How many carnages 
were there, I don’t know , yet there was room for them too, 
and to spare The great steps of the church were densely 
crowded There were many of the Contadini, from Albano 
(who delight in red), m that part of the square and the 
mmgling of bright colours in the crowd was beautiful. 
Below the steps the troops were ranged In the magnificent 
proportions of the place they looked like a bed of flowers. 
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Siilli!y Romany lively peasants from the neighbounng coun<* 
try, groups of pilgnms from distant parts of Italy, sight-seeing 
foreigners of all nations, made a murmur in the clear air, like 
so many msects, and high above them all, plashing and 
bubbling, and ’making rainbow colours in the light, the two 
delicious fountains welled and tumbled bountifully 

A kind of bright carpet was hung over the front of the 
balcony, and the sides of the great window were bedecked 
with crimson drapery An awning was stretched, too, over 
the top, to screen the old man from the hot rays of the sun. 
As noon approached all eyes were turned up to this window 
In due time the chair was seen approaching to the front, 
with the gigantic fans of peacocks’ feathers close behind 
The doll within it (for the balcony is very high) then rose 
up and stretched out its tiny arms, while all the male spec- 
tators in the square uncovered, and some, but not by any 
means the greater part, kneeled down The guns upon the 
ramparts of the Castle of St Angelo proclaimed, next mo- 
ment, that the benediction was given , drums beat, trumpets 
sounded, arms clashed, and the great mass below, suddenly 
breaking mto smaller heaps, and scattering here and there in 
nils, was stirred like particoloured sand 

"Vhiat a bright noon it was as we rode away > The Tiber 
was no longer yellow, but blue There was a blush on the 
old bndges, that made them fresh and hale again The 
Pantheon, with its majestic front all seamed and furrowed 
like an old face^ had summer light upon its battered walls 
Every squalid and desolate hut m the Eternal City (bear 
witness, every gnm old palace, to the filth and misery of the 
plebeian neighbour that elbows it, as certainly as Time has 
laid Its gnp on its patncian head was fresh and new with 
some ray of the sun. The very prison m the crowded street, 
a whirl of carnages and people, had some stray sense of the 
day dropping thorough its chinks and crevices^ and dismal 
pnsoners, who could not wind their faces round the bamcad- 
mg of the blocked-up windows, stretched out their hands, 
and clinging to the rusty bars turned them towards the over- 
flowing street, as if it were a cheerful fire, and could be 
shared m that way 

But when the night came on, without a cloud to dam the 
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full moon, what a sight it was to see the Great Square 
once more, and the whole church, from the cross to the 
ground, lighted with innumerable lanterns, tracing out the 
architecture, and winking and shinmg all round the colon- 
nade of the piazza * And what a sense of ekultation, joy, 
delight It was when the great bell struck half-past seven 
— on the instant — ^to behold one bnght red mass of fire soar 
gallantly from the top of the cupola to the extremest summit 
of the cross, and the moment it leaped into its place, become 
the signal of a bursting out of countless lights, as great, and red, 
and blazing as itself, firom every part of the gigantic churcH, 
so that every cornice, capital, and smallest ornament of stone 
expressed itself in fire, and the black solid groimdwork of the 
enormous dome seemed to grow transparent as an egg-shell I 
A tram of gunpowder, an electnc chain — ^nothing could be 
fired more suddenly and swiftly than this second illumma- 
tion , and when we had got away, and gone upon a distant 
height, and looked towards it two hours afterwards, there it 
still stood, shining and glittering m the calm night like a 
jewel ^ Not a line of its proportions wanting, not an angle 
blunted , not an atom of its radiance lost 
The next night — Easter Monday — ^there was a great dis- 
play of fireworks from the Castle of St Angelo We hired a 
room in an opposite house, and made our way to our places;, 
m good time, through a dense mob of people choking up 
the square m front and all the avenues leading to it, and so 
loading the bridge by which the castle is approached that it 
seemed ready to sink into the rapid Tiber below There are 
statues on this bndge (execrable works), and among them 
great vessels full of burnmg tow were placed — ^glanng 
strangely on the faces of the crowd, and not less strangely 
on the stone counterfeits above them 
The show began with a tremendous discharge of cannon , 
and then, for twenty minutes or half an hour, the whole 
castle was one incessant sheet of fire and labynnth of blaz- 
ing wheels of every colour, size, and speed, while rockets 
streamed mto the sky, not by ones or two^ or scores, but 
hundreds at a time The concluding burst — ^the Girandola 
— ^was like the blowing up into the air of the whole massive 
castle, without smoke or dust 
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In half an hour afterwards the immense concourse had 
dispersed, the moon was looking calmly down upon hei 
wnnkled image m the nver , and half a dozen men and boys, 
with bits of lighted candle in their hands — moving here and 
there m search t)f an3rthing worth having, that might have been 
dropped m the press — had the whole scene to themselves 

By way of contrast we rode out into old ruined Rome, 
after all this firing and booming, to take our leave of the 
Coliseum I had seen it by moonlight before (I never could 
get through a day without going back to it), but its tremen- 
dous solitude that night is past all telling The ghostly 
pillars in the Forum , the Triumphal Arches of Old Emper- 
ors, those enormous masses of ruin which were once their 
palaces, the grass-grown mounds that mark the graves of 
rumed temples , the stones of the Via Sacra, smooth with 
the tread of feet in ancient Rome, — even these were dimmed, 
in their transcendent melancholy, by the dark ghost of its 
bloody hohdays, erect and grim, haunting the old scene, 
despoiled by pillaging Popes and fighting Princes, but not 
laid, wnnging wild hands of weed, and grass, and bramble, 
and lamenting to the night in every gap and broken arch — 
the shadow of its awful self, immovable ’ 

As we lay down on the grass of the Campagna next day, 
on our way to Florence, heanng the larks sing, we saw that 
a httle wooden cross had been erected on the spot where the 
poor Pilgrim Countess was murdered So we piled some 
loose stones about it, as the beginning of a mound to her 
memory, and wondered if we should ever rest there again, 
and look back at Rome 


A RAPID DIORAMA 

We are bound for Naples * And we cross the threshold of 
the Eternal City at yonder gate, the Gate of San Giovanni 
Laterano, where the two last objects that attract the notice 
of a departing visitor, and the two first objects that attract 
the notice of an arriving one, are a proud church and a 
decaying rum — ^good emblems of Rome 
Our way hes over the Campagna, which looks more solemn 
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on a bnght blue day like this than beneath a darker sky — 
the great extent of ruin being plainer to the eye, and the 
sunshine through the arches of the broken aqueducts show- 
ing other broken arches shining through them^n the melan- 
choly distance When we have traversed it, and look back 
from Albano, its dark undulatmg surface lies below us like a 
stagnant lake, or like a broad dull Lethe flowing round the 
walls of Rome, and separating it from all the world ^ How 
often have the Legions, in triumphant march, gone glittermg 
across that purple waste, so silent and unpeopled now ^ How 
often has the train of captives looked, with sinking hearts, 
upon the distant city, and beheld its population pourmg out 
to hail the return of their conqueror ^ What not, sensuality, 
and murder have run mad in the vast palaces, now heaps of 
brick and shattered marble * What glare of fires, and roar 
of popular tumult, and wail of pestilence and famine have 
come sweeping over the wild plain, where nothing is now 
heard but the wind, and where the solitary lizards gambol 
unmolested m the sun * 

The tram of wme-carts going into Rome, each driven by 
a shaggy peasant reclining beneath a little gipsy-fashioned 
canopy of sheepskin, is ended now, and we go toiling up 
into a higher country where there are trees The next day 
brings us on the Pontine Marshes, wearily flat and lonesome, 
and overgrown with brushwood and swamped with water, 
but with a fine road made across them, shaded by a long, 
long avenue Here and there we pass a solitary guard- 
house, here and there a hovel, deserted, and walled up 
Some herdsmen loiter on the banks of the stream beside the 
road , and sometimes a flat-bottomed boat, towed by a man, 
comes nppling idly along it A horseman passes occasion- 
ally, carrying a long gun crosswise on the saddle before 
him, and attended by fierce dogs , but there is nothing else 
astir save the wind and the shadows, until we come m sight 
of Terracma 

How blue and bnght the sea, rolling below the windows 
of the inn so famous in robber stones ^ How picturesque 
the great crags and points of rock overhanging to-morrow’s 
narrow road, where galley-slaves are working m the quames 
above, and the sentinels who guard them lounge on the sea- 
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snore < All night there is the murmur of the sea beneath the 
stars ^ and, in the morning, just at daybreak, the prospect 
suddenly becoming expanded, as if by a miracle, reveals — 
in the far distance, across the sea there — Naples -with its 
islands, and Vesuvius spouting fire ^ Within a quarter of an 
hour the whole is gone as if it were a vision in the clouds, 
and there is nothing but the sea and sky 

The Neapolitan frontier crossed, after two hours’ travelling, 
and the hungriest of soldiers and custom-house officers with 
difficulty appeased, we enter, by a gateless portal, into the 
first Neapolitan town — ^Fondi Take note of Fondi, in the 

name of all that is wretched and beggarly 
A filthy channel of mud and refuse meanders down the 
centre of the miserable street, fed by obscene nvulets that 
tnckle from the abject houses There is not a door, a 
wmdow, or a shutter, not a roof, a wall, a post, or a pillar, 
in all Fondi, but is decayed, and crazy, and rotting away 
The wretched history of the town, with all its sieges and 
pillages by Barbarossa and the rest, might have been acted 
last year How the gaimt dogs that sneak about the miser- 
able street come to oe alive, and undevoured by the people, 
IS one of the enigmas of the world 
A hollow-cheeked and scowling people they are^ All 
beggars, but that’s nothing Look at them as they gather 
round Some are too indolent to come downstairs, or are 
too wisely mistrustful of the stairs, perhaps, to venture, so 
stretch out their lean hands from upper windows, and howl , 
others come docking about us, fighting and jostling one 
another, and demanding, incessantly, chanty for the love of 
God, chanty for the love of the Blessed Virgin, chanty for 
the love of all the Saints A group of miserable children, 
almost naked, screaming forth the same petition, discover 
that they can see themselves reflected in the varnish of the 
carnage, and begm to dance and make gnmaces, that they 
may have the pleasure of seeing their antics repeated m this 
mirror A cnppled idiol^ m the act of striking one of them 
who drowns his clamorous demand for chanty, observes his 
angry counterpart in the panel, stops short, and thrusting out 
his tongue, begins to wag his head and chatter The shrdl 
cry raised at this awakens half a dozen wild creatures 
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wrapped m frowzy brown cloaks, who are lying on the church 
steps with pots and pans for ^e These, scrambling up, 
approach, and beg defiantly am hungry Give me 
something Listen to me, Signore I am hungry I ” Then 
a ghastly old woman, feaiful of being too late, comes hob- 
bling down the street, stretching out one hand, and scratching 
herself all the way with the other, and screaming, long before 
she can be heard, “ Charity, chanty * I’ll go and pray for 
you directly, beautiful lady, if you’ll give me chanty*” 
Lastly, the members of a brotherhood for burying the dead — 
hideously masked, and attired m shabby black robes, white 
at the skirts, with the splashes of many muddy wmters^ 
escorted by a dirty pnest, and a congenial cross-bearer — 
come hurrying past Surrounded by this motley concourse 
we move out of Fondi — ^bad bright eyes glanng at us, out of 
the darkness of every crazy tenement, hke glistening frag- 
ments of Its filth and putrefaction 
A noble mountam-pass, with the rums of a fort on a strong 
eminence, traditionally cdled the Fort of Fra Diavolo , the 
old town of Itn, like a device m pastry, built up, almost 
perpendicularly, on a hill, and approached by long steep 
flights of steps , beautiful Mola di Gaeta, whose wines, like 
those of Albano, have degenerated since the days of Horace, 
or his taste for wine was bad, which is not likely of one who 
enjoyed it so much and extolled it so well, another night 
upon the road at St Agata , a rest next day at Capua, which 
is picturesque, but hardly so seductive to a traveller now as 
the soldiers of Praetorian Rome were wont to find the ancient 
aty of that name , a flat road among vines festooned and 
looped from tree to tree , and Mount Vesuvius close at hand 
at last * — Its cone and summit whitened with snow, and its 
smoke hanging over it, m the heavy atmosphere of the day, 
like a dense cloud So we go, rattlmg down hill, mto Naples 
A funeral is coming up the street, towards us — ^the body, 
on an open bier, borne on a kind of palanqmn covered with 
a gay cloth of cnmson and gold, the mourners, m white 
gowns and masks If there be death abroad, hfe is well 
represented too, for all Naples would seem to be out of 
doors, and teanng to and fro in carnages Some of these, 
the common Vetturino vehicles, are drawn by three horses 
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abreast decked with smart trappings and great abundance of 
brazen ornaments, and always going very fast Not that 
their loads are light, for the smallest of them has at least 
SIX people inside, four in front, four or five more hanging on 
behmd, and two or three more in a net or bag below the 
axle-tree, where they he half-suffocated with mud and dust 
Exhibitors of Punch, buffo-singers with guitars, reciters of 
poetry, reciters of stones, a row of cheap exhibitions with 
clowns and showmen, drums and trumpets, painted cloths 
representing the wonders within, and admmng crowds 
assembled without, assist the whirl and bustle Ragged 
lazzaroni he asleep in doorways, archways, and kennels , the 
gentry, gaily dressed, are dashing up and down m carnages 
on the Chiaja, or walbng m the Public Gardens , and quiet 
letter-wnters, perched behind their little desks and inkstands 
under the Portico of the Great Theatre of San Carlo m the 
public street, are waitmg for clients 

Here is a galley-slave in chains, who wants a letter wntten 
to a fnend He approaches a clerkly-looking man sitting 
under the comer arch, and makes his bargain He has 
obtained permission of the sentinel who guards him, who 
stands near, leaning against the wall and cracking nuts The 
galley slave dictates m the ear of the letter-wnter what ha 
desires to say, and as he can’t read writing, looks intently m 
his face, to read there whether he sets down faithfully what 
he is told After a time the galley-slave becomes discursive — 
incoherent The secretary pauses and rubs his chm The 
galley-slave is voluble and energetic The secretary, at 
length, catches the idea, and with the air of a man who 
knows how to word it, sets it down , stopping, now and then, 
to glance back at his text admiringly The galley-slave is 
silent The soldier stoically cracks his nuts “ Is there any- 
thing more to say^” inquires the letter-writer ‘^No more'' 
^‘Then listen, friend of mine” He reads it through The 
galley-slave is quite enchanted It is folded, and addressed, 
and given to him, and he pays the fee The secretary falls 
back mdolently in his chair, and takes a book The galley- 
slave gathers up an empty sack The sentinel throws away 
a handful of nut-shells, shoulders his musket, and away they 
go together 
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Why do the beggars rap their chins constantly with &eir 
li^t hands when you look at them ? Everything js done 
in pantomime in Naples, and that is the conventional sign 
for hunger A man who is quarrelling with another, yonder, 
lays the palm of his nght hand on the back of his left, and 
shakes the two thumbs — expressive of a donkey’s ears — 
whereat his adversary is goaded to desperation Two people 
bargaining for fish, the buyer empties an imaginary waistcoat 
pocket when he is told the pnce, and walks away without a 
word, having thoroughly conveyed to the seller that he con- 
siders It too dear Two people in carnages, meeting, one 
touches his lips twice or thrice, holds up the five fingers 
of his nght hand, and gives a honzontal cut in the air with 
the palm The other nods bnskly, and goes his way He 
has been invited to a friendly dmner at half-past five o’cloclj; 
and will certainly come 

All over Italy, a peculiar shake of the right hand from the 
wnst, with the forefinger stretched out, expresses a negative 
— ^the only negative beggars will ever understand But, in 
Naples, those five fingers are a copious language 

All this, and every other kind of outdoor life and stir, and 
macaroni eating at sunset, and fiower-selhng all day long, 
and begging and stealing everywhere and at all hours, you 
see upon the bright sea-shore, where the waves of the Bay 
sparkle merrily But, lovers and hunters of the picturesque, 
let us not keep too studiously out of view the miserable 
depravity, degradation, and wretchedness with which this 
gay Neapolitan life is inseparably associated ’ It is not well 
to find Saint Giles’s so repulsive, and the Porta Capuana so 
attractive A pair of naked legs and a ragged red scarf do 
not make all the difference between what is interestmg and 
what IS coarse and odious Pamtmg and poetizing for ever, 
if you will, the beauties of this most beautiful and lovely spot 
of earth, let us, as our duty, try to associate a new pictur- 
esque with some faint recognition of man’s destiny and 
capabilities, more hopeful, I beheve, among the ice and snow 
of the North Pole than in the sun and bloom of Naples 

Capn — once made odious by the deified beast Tibenus — 
Ischia, Procida, and the thousand distant beauties of the 
Bay^ lie m the blue sea yonder, changing in the mist and 
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sunshine twenty times a day — ^now close at hand, now far 
oJSf, now unseen The fairest country in the world is spread 
about us Whether we turn towards the Miseno shore of 
the splendid watery amphitheatre, and go by the Grotto of 
Posilipo to tlie Grotto del Cane and away to Baiae, or take 
the other way, towards Vesuvius and Sorrento, it is one 
succession of delights In the last-named direction, where, 
over doors and archways, there are countless little images 
of San Gennaro, with his Canute’s hand stretched out to 
check the fury of the Burning Mountain, we are carried 
pleasantly, by a railroad on the beautiful Sea Beach, past the 
town of Torre del Greco, bmlt upon the ashes of the former 
town destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius within a hundred 
years, and past the flat-roofed houses, grananes, and mac- 
arom manufactones, to Castel-a-Mare, with its ruined castle, 
now inhabited by fishermen, standing m the sea upon a heap 
of rocks Here the railroad termmates , but hence we may 
nde on, by an unbroken succession of enchanting bays, and 
beautiful scenery, sloping from the highest summit of Saint 
Angelo, the highest neighbounng mountain, down to the 
water’s edge — ^among vineyards, olive-trees, gardens of oranges 
and lemons, orchards, heaped-up rocks, green gorges in the 
hills — and by the bases of snow-covered heights, and through 
small towns with handsome, dark-haired women at the doors 
— ^and past delicious summer villas — ^to Sorrento, where the 
Poet Tasso drew his inspiration from the beauty surrounding 
him Returning, we may chmb the heights above Castel-a- 
Mare, and looking down among the boughs and leaves, see 
the crisp water glistenmg m the sun, and clusters of white 
houses in distant Naples, dwmdhng, in the great extent of 
prospect, down to dice. The coming back to the city, by 
the beach again, at sunset — ^with the glowing sea on one 
side, and the darkenmg mountain, with its smoke and flame, 
upon the other — ^is a sublime conclusion to the glory of 
the day 

That church by the Porta Capuana — ^near the old fisher- 
market m the dirtiest quarter of dirty Naples, where the 
revolt of Massamello began — ^is memorable for having been 
the scene of one of bis earliest proclamations to the people, 
and IS particularly remarkable for nothing else, unless it be 
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Its waxen and bejewelled Saint in a glass case, with two Odd 
hands, or the enormous number of beggars who are con- 
stantly rapping their chins there, like a battery of castanets 
The cathedral, with the beautiful door, and the columns of 
African and Egyptian granite that once ornamented the 
temple of Apollo, contains the famous sacred blood of San 
Gennaro or Januanus, which is preserved m two phials in a 
silver tabernacle, and miraculously liquifies three times a year, 
to the great admiration of the people At the same moment, 
the stone (distant some miles) where the Saint suffered mar- 
tyrdom becomes faintly red It is said that the officiating 
pnests turn famtly red also, sometimes, when these miracles 
occur 

The old, old men who hve m hovels at the entrance of 
these ancient catacombs, and who, in their age and infirmity, 
seem waiting here to be buned themselves, are members of 
a curious body, called the Royal Hospital, who are the official 
attendants at funerals Two of these old spectres totter away, 
with lighted tapers, to show the caverns of death, as uncon- 
cerned as if they were immortal They were used as burying- 
places for three hundred years , and m one part is a large 
pit full of skulls and bones, said to be the sad remains of a 
great mortality occasioned by a plague In the rest there 
IS nothing but dust They consist, chiefly, of great wide 
corridors and labyrmths hewn out of the rock At the end 
of some of these long passages are unexpected glimpses of 
the daylight, shining down from above It looks as ghastly 
and as strange — among the torches, and the dust, and the 
dark vaults — ^as if it, too, were dead and buned 

The present bunal-place lies out yonder, on a hill between 
the city and Vesuvius The old Campo Santo, with its three 
hundred and sixty-five pits, is only used for those who die in 
hospitals and pnsons, and are unclaimed by their friends# 
The graceful new cemetery, at no great distance from it, 
though yet unfinished, has already many graves among its 
shrubs and flowers and airy colonnades It might be reason- 
ably objected elsewhere, that some of the tombs are mere- 
tncious and too fanciful , but the general bnghtness seems 
to justify it here, and Mount Vesuvius, separated from them 
by a lovely slope of ground, exalts and saddens tibie scene# 
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If It be solemn to behold from this new City of the Dead, 
with Its dark smoke hanging in the clear sky, how much more 
awful afid impressive is it, viewed from the ghostly ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii ^ 

Stand at the bottom of the great market-place of Pompeii, 
and look up the silent streets, through the ruined temples of 
Jupiter and Isis, over the broken houses with their inmost 
sanctuanes open to the day, away to Mount Vesuvius, bnght 
and snowy in the peaceful distance , and lose all count of 
time, and heed of other things, in the strange and melancholy 
sensation of seeing the Destroyed and the Destroyer making 
this quiet picture in the sun Then, ramble on, and see, at 
every turn, the little familiar tokens of human habitation and 
everyday pursuits — the chafing of the bucket-rope m the 
stone nm of the exhausted well , the track of carnage-wheels 
in the pavement of the street , the marks of drmking-vessels 
on the stone counter of the wineshop, the amphorse iii 
private cellars, stored away so many hundred years ago, and 
undisturbed to this hour, — all rendering the solitude and 
deadly lonesomeness of the place ten thousand times more 
solemn than if the volcano, m its fury, had swept the city 
firom the earth, and sunk it in the bottom of the sea 

After It was shaken by the earthquake which preceded the 
eruption, workmen were employed m shaping out, in stone, 
new ornaments for temples and other buildings that had 
suffered Here lies their work, outside the city gate, as if 
they would return to-morrow 

In the cellar of Diomede’s house, where certain skeletons 
were found huddled together, close to the door, the impres- 
sion of their bodies on the ashes hardened with the ashes, 
and became stamped and fixed there, after they had shrunk, 
mside, to scanty bones So, in the theatre of Herculaneum, 
a comic mask, floating on the stream when it was hot and 
liquid, stamped its mimic features in it as it hardened into 
stone , and now, it turns upon the stranger the fantastic look 
It turned upon the audiences in that same theatre two 
thousand years ago 

Next to the wonder of going up and down the streets, and 
in and out of the houses, and traversing the secret chambers 
of the temples of a religion that has vanished from the earth, 
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and finding so many fresh traces of remote antiquity— as il 
the course of Time had been stopped after this de§olabon, 
and there had been no nights and days, months, years, and 
centuries since — nothing is more impressive and temble than 
the many evidences of the searching nature o? the ashes, as 
bespeaking their irresistible power, and the impossibility of 
escaping them In the wine-cellars, they forced their way 
into the earthen vessels, displacmg the wme^ and chokmg 
them, to the brim, with dust In the tombs, they forced the 
ashes of the dead from the funeral urns, and rained new rum 
even into them The mouths, and eyes, and skulls of all the 
skeletons were stuffed with this terrible hail In Hercu- 
laneum, where the flood was of a different and a heavier kind, 
It rolled in, like a sea Imagine a deluge of water turned to 
marble at its height, and that is what is called “the lava’’ 
here 

Some workmen were digging the gloomy well on the brink 
of which we now stand looking down, when they came on 
some of the stone benches of the theatre — those steps (for 
such they seem) at the bottom of the excavation — and found 
the buned city of Herculaneum Presently, going down, 
with lighted torches, we are perplexed by great walls of 
monstrous thickness rising up between the benches, shutting 
out the stage, obtruding their shapeless forms in absurd 
places, confusing the whole plan, and making it a disordered 
dream We cannot, at first, believe, or picture to ourselves, 
that This came rollmg in and drowned the city, and that 
all that is not here has been cut away, by the axe, like solid 
stone But this perceived and understood, the horror and 
oppression of its presence are indescnbable 

Many of the paintings on the walls in the roofless chambers 
of both cities, or carefully removed to the museum at Naples, 
are as fresh and plain as if they had been executed yesterday 
Here are subjects of still life, as provisions, dead game, 
bottles, glasses, and the like, familiar classical stories, or 
mythological fables, always forcibly and plainly told , conceits 
of cupids, quarrelling, sporting, working at trades , theatncal 
rehearsals , poets reading then: productions to their fiiends , 
mscnptions chalked upon the walls , political squibs, adver- 
tisements, rough drawings by schoolboys — everything to people 
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and restore the ancient cities, in the fancy of their wondenng 
visitor. Furniture, too, you see, of every kind — ^lamps, tables, 
couch^, vessels for eating, dnnking, and cooking, work- 
men’s tools, surgical instruments, tickets for the theatre, 
pieces of moriey, personal ornaments, bunches of keys found 
clenched m the grasp of skeletons, helmets of guards and 
wamors, little household bells, yet musical with their old 
domestic tones 

The least among these objects lends its aid to swell the 
interest of Vesuvius and mvest it with a perfect fascination 
The looking, from either ruined city, into the neighbounng 
grounds, overgrown with beautiful vines and luxuriant trees, 
and remembenng that house upon house, temple on temple, 
building after building, and street after street are still lymg 
underneath the roots of all the quiet cultivation, waiting to 
be turned up to the light of day, is something so wonderful, 
so full of mystery, so captivating to the imagination, that one 
would think it would be paramount, and yie^d to nothing 
else To nothing but Vesuvius, but the mountain is the 
genius of the scene From every indication of the rum it 
has worked, we look, again, with an absorbing interest to 
where its smoke is rising up mto the sky It is beyond us, 
as we thread the ruined streets , above us, as we stand upon 
the ruined walls, we follow it through every vista of broken 
columns, as we wander through the empty courtyards oi the 
houses, and through the garlandings and interlacings of 
every wanton vine Turning away to Paestum yonder, to see 
the awful structures built, the least aged of them, hundreds 
of years before the birth of Christ, and standing yet, erect 
in lonely majesty, upon the wild, malaria-blighted plain^ we 
watch Vesuvius as it disappears from the prospect, and watch 
for It again, on our return, with the same thrill of interest — 
as the doom and destiny of all this beautiful country, biding 
Its terrible time 

It is very warm in the sun on this early spnng day, when 
we return from Pagstum, but very cold in the shade, inso- 
much, that, although we may lunch pleasantly at noon m 
the open air, by the gate of Pompeii, the neighbouring nvulet 
supplies thick ice for our wine But the sun is shming 
brightly^ there is not a cloud or speck of vapour in &e 
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%7hole blue sky, looking down upon the Bay of Naples , and 
the moon will be at the full to-night No matter that the 
snow and ice he thick upon the summit of Vesuvius/or that 
we have been on foot all day at Pompeii, or that croakers 
maintain that strangers should not be on the" mountain by 
night m such an unusual season Let us take advantage of 
the fine v/eather , make the best of our way to Resma, the 
little vill^e at the foot of the mountain , prepare ourselves, 
as well as we can, on so short a notice, at the guide’s house, 
ascend at once, and have sunset halfway up, moonlight at 
the top, and midnight to come down in * 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, there is a temble uproar 
in the little stable-yard of Signor Salvatore, the recognized 
head guide, with the gold band roimd his cap , and thirty 
under guides, who are all scuffling and screaming at once, 
are preparing half a dozen saddled pomes, three litters, and 
some stout staves for the journey Every one of the thirty 
quarrels with the other twenty-nine, and frightens the six 
ponies , and as much of the village as can possibly squeeze 
Itself into the little stable-yard participates in the tumult^ 
and gets trodden on by the cattle 

After much violent skirmishing, and more noise than 
would suffice for the storming of Naples, the procession 
starts The head guide, who is liberally paid for all the 
attendants, rides a little in advance of the party , the other 
thirty guides proceed on foot Eight go forward with the 
litters that are to be used by-and-by, and the remaining 
two-and-twenty beg 

We ascend, gradually, by stony lanes like rough broad 
flights of stairs, for some time At length, we leave these, 
and the vineyards on either side of them, and emerge upon 
a bleak, bare region, where the lava lies confusedly in enor- 
mous rusty masses, as if the earth had been ploughed up by 
burning thunderbolts And now we halt to see the sun set. 
The change that falls upon the dreary region, and on the 
whole mountain, as its red light fades, and the night comes 
on-— and the unutterable solemnity and dreanness that reign 
around, who that has witnessed it can ever forget ^ 

It IS dark when, after winding for some time over the 
broken ground, we arrive at the foot of the cone, which is 
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extremely steep, and seems to nse almost perpendicularly 
from the spot where we dismount The only light is reflected 
from the snow— deep, hard, and white — with which the cone 
IS covered It is now mtensely cold, and the air is piercing 
The thirty-one have brought no torches, knowing that the 
moon will nse before we reach the top Two of the htters 
are devoted to the two ladies , the third, to a rather heavy 
gentleman from Naples, whose hospitality and good-nature 
have attached him to the expedition, and determined him 
to assist in doing the honours of the mountain The rather 
heavy gentleman is carried by fifteen men , each of the ladies 
by half-a-dozen We who walk make the best use of our 
staves , and so the whole party begm to labour upward over 
the snow — ^as if they were toiling to the summit of an ante- 
diluvian Twelfth-cake 

We are a long time toiling up, and the head guide looks 
oddly about him when one of the company — not an Italian, 
though an habttut of the mountain for many years, whom 
we will call, for our present purpose, Mr Pickle of Portici — 
suggests that, as it is freezmg hard, and the usual footing of 
ashes is covered by the snow and ice, it will surely be difficult 
to descend But the sight of the htters above, tilting up 
and down, and jerking from this side to that, as the bearers 
continually slip and tumble, diverts our attention — ^more 
especially as the whole length of the rather heavy gentleman 
IS, at that moment, presented to us alarmingly foreshortened, 
with his head downwards 

The nsing of the moon soon afterwards revives .the flag- 
ging spirits of the bearers Stimulating each other with 
their usual watchword, “ Courage, fnend ' It is to eat 
macaroni » ” they press on gallantly for the summit 

From tingeing the top of the snow above us with a band 
of light, and pouring it in a stream through the valley below, 
while we have been ascending in the dark, the moon soon 
lights the whole white mountain side, and the broad sea 
down below, and tiny Naples m the distance, and every 
village m the country round The whole prospect is in this 
lovely state when we come upon the platform on the moun- 
tain top — ^the region of Fire — ^an exhausted crater formed of 
great masses of gigantic cinders, like blocks of stone from 
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some tremendous waterfall burnt up, from every chitik 
crevice of which hot, sulphurous smoke is pourmg out; 
while, from another comcal-shaped hill, the present crater, 
rising abruptly from this platform at the end, great sheets 
of fire are streaming forth, reddening the night with flame, 
blackening it with smoke, and spottmg it with red-hot stones 
and cinders, that fly up mto the air like feathers, and fall 
down hke lead What words can pamt the gloom and 
grandeur of this scene • 

The broken ground, the smoke, the sense of suffocation 
from the sulphur, the fear of falling down through the 
crevices in the yawning ground, the stopping every now and 
then for somebody who is missing in the dark (for the dense 
smoke now obscures the moon), the intolerable noise of the 
thirty, and the hoarse roanng of the mountain, make it a 
scene of such confusion, at the same time, that we reel agam 
But, dragging the ladies through it, and across another ex- 
hausted crater to the foot of the present volcano, we approach 
close to It on the windy side, and then sit dovvn among the 
hot ashes at its foot, and look up in silence, faintly estimating 
the action that is going on within from its being full a hun- 
dred feet higher at this minute than it was six weeks ago 

There is something in the fire and roar that generates an 
irresistible desire to get nearer to it We cannot rest long 
without starting off, two of us, on our hands and knees, ac- 
compamed by the head guide, to climb to the brim of the 
flaming crater, and try to look in Meanwhile the thirty 
yell, as with one voice, that it is a dangerous proceeding, and 
call to us to come back, fnghtenmg the rest of the party out 
of their wits 

What with their noise, and what with the trembling of the 
thm crust of ground, that seems about to open underneath 
our feet and plunge us in the burning gulf below (which is 
the real danger, if there be any), and what with the flashing 
of the fire in our faces, and the shower of red-hot ashes that 
IS raining down, and the choking smoke and sulphur, we 
may well feel giddy and irrational, like drunken men But 
'we contrive to climb up to the brim, and look down for a 
moment into the hell of boiling fire below Then we all 
three come rolling down — blackened, and singed, and 
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scorched, and hot and giddy, and each with his dress alight 
m half a dozen places 

You have read a thousand times that the usual way of 
descending is by slidmg down the ashes, which, forming a 
gradually-increasing ledge below the feet, prevent too rapid 
a descent But when we have crossed the two exhausted 
craters on our way back, and are come to this precipitous 
place, there is (as Mr Pickle has foretold) no vestige of 
ashes to be seen, the whole being a smooth sheet is>f ice 

In this dilemma, ten or a dozen of the guides cautiously 
join hands and maJke a chain of men, of whom the foremost 
beat, as well as they can, a rough track with their sticks, 
down which we prepare to follow The way being fearfully 
steep, and none of the party, even of the thirty, being able to 
keep their feet for six paces together, the ladies are taken out 
of their litters and placed each between two careful persons, 
while others of the thirty hold by their skirts, to prevent 
their falling forward — a necessary precaution tending to the 
immediate and hopeless dilapidation of their apparel The 
rather heavy gentleman is abjured to leave his litter too, 
and be escorted in a similar manner , but he resolves to be 
brought down as he was brought up, on the pnnciple that his 
fifteen bearers are not likely to tumble all at once, and that 
he is safer so than trusting to his own legs 

In this order we begin the descent — sometimes on foot, 
sometimes shuffling on the ice^ always proceeding much 
more quietly and slowly than on our upward way, and con- 
stantly alarmed by the falling among us of somebody from 
behind, who endangers the footing of the whole party, and 
chngs pertinaciously to anybodj^s ankles It is impossible 
for the litter to be in advance, too, as the track has to be 
made , and its appearance behind us, overhead — ^with some 
one or other of the bearers always down, and the rather 
heavy gentleman with has legs always m the air — ^is very 
threatening and frightful We have gone on thus a veiy 
little way— painfully and anxiously, but quite merrily, and 
r^arding it as a great success — and have all fallen several 
time^ and have aU been stopped, somehow or other, as we 
were sliding away, when Mr Pickle of Portici, m the act of 
remarking on these uncommon circumstances as quite be- 
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yond his expenence, stumbles, falls, disengages himself, witl 
quick presence of mind, from those about him, plunges awaj 
head-foremost, and rolls over and over down the whole sur 
face of the cone ^ * 

Sickening as it is to look and be so powerless to help him, 

I see him there in the moonlight — I have had such a dream 
often — skimming over the white ice like a cannon-ball A1 
most at the same moment there is a cry from behind, and a 
mah who has earned a light basket of spare cloaks on his 
head comes rolling past at the same frightful speed, closely 
followed by a boy At this climax of the chapter of acci- 
dents, the remaining eight-and-twenty vociferate to that de- 
gree that a pack of wolves would be music to them ^ 

Giddy, and bloody, and a mere bundle of rags, is Pickle 
of Portici when we reach the place where we dismounted, 
and where the horses are waiting, but (thank God ’) sound 
in hmb * And never are we likely to be more glad to see a 
man alive and on his feet than to see him now — ^making 
light of It too, though sorely bruised and m great pain The 
boy is brought mlo the Hermitage on the Mountain while we 
are at supper, with his head tied up , and the man is heard 
of some hours afterwards He, too, is bruised and stunned, 
but has broken no bones — ^the snow having, fortunately, 
covered all the larger blocks of rock and stone, and render^ 
them harmless r 

After a cheerful meal, and a good rest before a blazing 
fire, we again take hor^e, and contmue our descent to Sal- , 
vatore’s house — ^very slowly, by reason of our bruised fnend 
bemg hardly able to keep the saddle or endure the pam J 
of motion Though it is so late at night, or early in the f 
morning, all the people of the village are waitmg about the 
little stable-yard when we amve, and looking up the road by ^ 
which we are expected Our appearance is hailed with a | 
great clamour of tongues and a general sensation for which, 
in our modesty, we are somewhat at a loss to account, until, [ 
turning into the yard, we find that one of a patty of French ‘ 
gentlemen who were on the mountain at the same time is 
lying on some straw in the stable with a broken limb, looking 
l&e Death, and sufifenng great torture, and that we were con-, 
fidently supposed to have encountered some worse acmdenl; 
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So, *‘weil returned, and Heaven be praised as the 
cheerful Vetturfno, who has borne us company all the way 
from Pisa, says with all his heart And away with his ready 
horses fato sleeping Naples 

It wakes again to Pohcmelli and pickpockets, buffo-singers 
and beggars, • rags, puppets, flowers, bnghtness, dirt, and 
universal degradation , ainng its harlequin suit in the sun* 
shine next day and every day, singing, starving, dancing, 
gaming on the sea-shore , and leaving all labour to the burn- 
ing mountain, which is ever at its work 

Our English dtlettanU would be very pathetic on the 
subject of the national taste if they could hear an Italian 
opera half as badly sung in England as we may hear the 
Foscan performed to-mght in the splendid theatre of San 
Carlo But for astonishing truth and spirit in seizing and 
embodying the real hfe about it, the shabby httle San Car- 
hno theatre — ^the nckety house one story high, with a staring 
picture outside, down among the drums and trumpets, 
and the tumblers, and the lady conjurer — ^is without a rival 
anywhere 

There is one extraordinary feature in the real life of Naples 
at which we may take a glance before we go — the lottenes 

They prevail in most parts of Italy, but are particularly 
obvious in their effects and influences here They are drawn 
every Saturday They bnng an immense revenue to the 
government, and difiuse a taste for gambling among the 
poorest of the poor which is very cbmfortable to the coffers 
of the state, and very rumous to themselves. The lowest 
stake is one gram — less than a farthing One hundred 
numbers — ^from one to a hundred inclusive — are put into a 
box Five are drawn Those are the prizes I buy three 
numbers If one of them come up, I win a small prize If 
two, some hundreds of times my stake If three, three thou- 
sand five hundred times my stake I stake (or play, as they 
call It) what I can upon my numbers, and buy what numbers 
I please The amount I play I pay at the lottery office 
where I purchase the ticket, and it is stated on the ticket 
Itself 

Every lottery office keeps a pnnted book — a Universal 
Lottery Divmer — ^where every possible accident and circum- 
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Stance is provided for, and has a number against it For 
instance,” let us take two carhni — ^about sevenpence On«our 
way to the lottery office we run against a black man When 
we get there, we say gravely, ‘‘The Diviner ” It isTianded 
over the counter as a senous matter of busmess We look 
at “black man” — such a number “Give ds that” We 
look at “running against a person in the street ” “Give us 
that ” We look at the name of the street itself “Give us 
that ” Now we have our three numbers 

If the roof of the theatre of San Carlo were to fall in, so 
many people would play upon the numbers attached to such 
an accident in the Diviner that the government would soon 
clo^e those numbers, and decline to run the nsk of losing 
any more upon them This often happens Not long ago, 
when there was a fire in the king’s palace, there was such 
a desperate run on “fire,” and “king,” and “palace,” that 
further stakes on the numbers attached to those words m the 
Golden Book were forbidden Every accident or event is 
supposed by the ignorant populace to be a revelation to the 
beholder, or party concerned, in connection with the lottery 
Certam people who have a talent for dreaimng fortunately 
are much sought after, and there are some priests who are 
constantly favoured with visions of the lucky numbers 
I heard of a horse running away with a man, and dashing 
him down dead at the corner of a street Pursuing the horse 
with incredible speed was another man, who ran so fast that 
he came up immediately after the accident He threw him- 
self upon his knees beside the unfortunate nder, and clasped 
his Land with an expression of the wildest grief “ If you 
have life,” he said, “speak one word to me^ If you have 
one gasp of breath left, mention your age for Heaven’s sake, 
that I may play that number in the lottery ” 

It is four o’clock in the afternoon, and we may go to see 
our lottery drawn The ceremony t^es place every Satur- 
day in the Tnbunale, or Court of Justice — this singular, 
earthy-smelling room or gallery, as mouldy as an old cellar, 
and as damp as a dungeon. At the upper end is a platform 
with a large horse-shoe table upon it, and a President and 
Council sitting round — all Judges of the Law The man on 
the little stool behind the President is the Capo Lazzarone--- 
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a kind of tnbune of the people, appointed on their behalf to 
see *that all is fairly conducted — attended by a few personal 
fnends ^ A ragged, swarthy fellow he is, with long matted 
hair hanging down all over bis face, and covered from head 
to foot with most unquestionably genuine dirt All the body 
of the room is filled with the commonest of the Neapolitan 
people, and between them and the platform, guarding the 
steps leading to the latter, is a small body of soldiers 

There is some delay in the amval of the necessary number 
of judges, during which the box in which the numbers are 
being placed is a source of the deepest interest When the 
box is full, the boy who is to draw the numbers out of it 
becomes the prominent feature of the proceedings He is 
already dressed for his part, in a tight brown holland coat 
with only one (the left) sleeve to it, which leaves his right 
arm bare to the shoulder, ready for plunging down into the 
mysterious chest 

Dunng the hush and whisper that pervade the room, all 
eyes are turned on this young minister of fortune People 
begin to inquire his age, with a view to the next lottery , and 
the number of his brothers and sisters , and the age of his 
father and mother , and whether he has any moles or pimples 
upon him , and where, and how many, — when the arrival of 
the last judge but one (a httle old man, universally dreaded 
as possessing the Evil Eye) makes a slight diversion, and 
would occasion a greater one but that he is immediately 
deposed, as a source of interest, by the officiating p^est, who 
advances gravely to his place, followed by a very dirty httle 
boy carrying his sacred vestments and a pot of Holy Water* 

Here is the last judge come at last, and now he takes his 
place at the horse-shoe table 

There is a murmur of irrepressible agitation In the midst 
of it the pnest puts his head into the sacred vestments, and 
pulls the same over his shoulders Then he says a silent 
prayer, and dipping a brush into the pot of Holy Water, 
sprmkles it over the box and over the boy, and gives them a 
double-barrelled blessing, which the box and the boy are 
both hoisted on the table to receive The boy remaining on 
the table, the box is now earned round the front of the plat- 
form by an attendant who holds it up and shakes it lustily 
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all the time — seeming to say, like the conjurer, “ There is na 
deception, ladies and gentlemen, keep your eyes upon*m^ 
if you please * ” 

At kst the box is set before the boy , and the lioy, first 
holding up his naked arm and open hand, dives down into 
the hole (it is made like a ballot-box) and pulls out a num 
ber, which is rolled up round something hard, like a bonbon 
This he hands to the judge next him, who unrolls a httle bit^ 
and hands it to the President, next to whom he sits The 
President unrolls it very slowly The Capo Lazzarone leans 
over his shoulder The President holds it up unrolled to 
the Capo Lazzarone The Capo Lazzarone, looking at if 
eagerly, cries out, in a shnll loud voice, ‘‘Sessanta-due* 
(sixty-two), expressing the two upon his fingers as he calls it 
out Alas * the Capo Lazzarone himself has not staked on 
sixty-two His face is very long, and his eyes roll wildly 

As it happens to be a favourite number, however, it is 
pretty well received, which is not always the case They are 
all drawn with the same ceremony, omitting the blessing 
One blessing is enough for the whole multiphcation-table 
The only new incident m the proceedmgs is the gradually- 
deepening intensity of the change in the Capo Lazzarone^ who 
has evidently speculated to the very utmost extent of his 
means, and who, when he sees the last number and finds that 
it is not one of his, clasps his hands and raises his eyes to the 
ceiling before proclaiming it, as though remonstrating, m a 
secret agony, with his patron saint for having committed so 
gross a breach of confidence I hope the Capo Lazzarone 
may not desert him for some other member of the calendar, 
but he seems to threaten it 

Where the winners may be, nobody knows They cer- 
tainly are not present — ^the general disappointment filhng 
one with pity for the poor people. They look, when we 
stand aside observing them m their passage through the 
courtyard down below, as miserable as the prisoners in the 
jail (it forms a part of the building) who are peeping down 
upon them from between their bars, or as the firagments of 
human heads which are still danglmg in chains outside^ in 
memory of the good old times when their owners were strung 
up there for the popular edification* 
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Away from Naples in a glorious sunrise, by the road to 
Capua, and then on a three days’ journey along by-roads, 
that we may see, on the way, the monastery of Monte 
Cassmo, which is perched on the steep and lofty hill above 
the little town, of San Germano, and is lost on a misty mom- 
mg in the clouds 

So much the better for the deep sounding of its bell, 
which, as we go winding up, on mules, towards the con- 
vent, IS heard mysteriously m the still air, while nothing is 
seen but the grey mist, moving solemnly and slowly, like a 
funeral procession Behold at length the shadowy pile of 
building close before us — its grey walls and towers dimly 
seen, though so near and so vast, and the raw vapour roll- 
ing through Its cloisters heavily 

There are two black shadows walking to and fro in the 
quadrangle, near the statues of the Patron Saint and his 
sister, and hopping on behind them, in and out of the 
old arches, is a raven, croaking in answer to the bell, and 
uttenng, at intervals, the purest Tuscan How like a Jesmt 
he looks ’ There never was a sly and stealthy fellow so at 
home as is this raven, standing now at the refectory door, 
with his head on one side, and pretending to glance another 
way, while he is scrutinizing the visitors keenly, and listenmg 
with fixed attention What a dull-headed monk the porter 
becomes in companson » 

“He speaks like us,” says the porter — “quite as plainly.” 
Quite as plainly, porter Nothing could be more expressive 
than his reception of the peasants who are entering the gate 
with baskets and burdens There is a roll m his eye, and a 
chuckle in his throat, which should qualify him to be chosen 
Superior of an Order of Ravens He knows all about it 
“ It’s all right,” he says “We know what we know Come 
along, good people Glad to see you ^ ” 

How was this extraordinary structure ever built in such a 
situation, where the labour of convejnng the stone, and iron, 
and marble so great a height must have been prodigious? 
“ Caw ' ” says the , raven, welcoming the peasants How, 
being despoiled by plunder, fire, and earthquake, has i{ 
risen from its rums, and been again made what we now 
see It, with its church so sumptuous and magnificent? 
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says the raven, welcoming the peasants TIi^ 
people have a miserable appearance, and (as usual) •are' 
densely ignorant, and all beg, while the monks are chanting 
m the chapel “ Caw * ” says the raven, Cuckoo * ” * 

So we leave him, chuckling and rolhng his eye at the con- 
vent gate, and wmd slowly down again through the cloud 
At last, emerging from it, we come in sight of the village 
far below, and the flat green country intersected by rivulets ; 
which is pleasant and fresh to see after the obscunty and 
haze of the convent — no disrespect to the raven, or the holy 
friars 

Away we go again, by muddy loads, and through the most 
shattered and tattered of villages, where there is not a whole 
window among all the houses, or a whole garment among all 
the peasants, or the least appearance of anythmg to eat m 
any of the wretched hucksters’ shops The women wear a 
bright red bodice laced before and behind, a white skirt, and 
the Neapolitan head-dress of square folds of Imen, pnmitively 
meant to carry loads on The men and children wear any- 
thing they can get The soldiers are as dirty and rapacious 
as the dogs The urns are such hobgoblin places, that they 
are infinitely more attractive and amusing than the best 
hotels in Pans Here is one near Valmontone (that is 
Valmontone, the round, walled town on the mount opposite), 
which IS approached by a quagmire almost knee-deep There 
is a wild colonnade below, and a dark yard full of empty 
stables and lofts, and a great long kitchen with a great long 
bench and a great long form, where a party of travellers, 
with two pnests among them, are crowding round the fire 
while their supper is cooking Above stairs, is a rough bnck 
gallery to sit in, with very little wmdows with very small 
patches of knotty glass m them, and all the doors that open 
from It (a dozen or two) off their hinges, and a bare board 
on trestles for a table, at which thirty people might dine 
easily, and a fireplace large enough m itself for a break- 
fast-parlour, where, as the fagots blaze and crackle, they 
illuminate the ughest and gnmmest of faces, drawn m char- 
coal on the whitewashed chimney-sides by previous travellers 
There is a flanng country lamp on the table , and, hoveimg 
about scratcbmg her thick, blade hair contmually, a yeUow 
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dwarf of a woman, who stands on tiptoe to arrange the hatchet 
knives, and takes a flying leap to look into the water*jug The 
beds m the adjoining rooms are of the liveliest kind There 
IS not a*sohtary scrap of loobng-glass in the house, and the 
washing apparatus is identical with the cooking utensils But 
the yellow dwarf sets on the table a good flask of excellent 
wine, holding a quart at least, and produces, among half a 
dozen other dishes, two-thirds of a roasted kid, smoking hot 
She IS as good-humoured, too, as dirty, which is sa 3 nng a 
great deal So here’s long hfe to her, m the flask of wine, 
and prospenty to the establishment 
Rome gained and left behind, and with it the Pilgrims 
who are now repairmg to their own homes agam — each with 
his scallop shell and stalf, and soliciting alms for the love of 
God — ^we come, by a fair country, to the falls of Term, where 
the whole Velino nver dashes headlong from a rocky height, 
amidst shining spray and rambows Perugia, stongly fortified 
by art and nature, on a lofty emmence, nsing abruptly from 
the plain, where purple mountains mingle with the distant 
sky, IS glowing, on its market day, with radiant colours 
They set off its sombre but nch Gothic buildings admir- 
ably The pavement of its market-place is strewn with 
country goods All along the steep hill leading from the 
town, under the town wall, there is a noisy fair of calves, 
lambs, pigs, horses, mules, and oxen Fowls, geese, and 
turkeys flutter vigorously among their very hoofs , and 
buyers, sellers, and spectators, clustering everywhere, block 
up the road as we come shoutmg down upon them 
Suddenly there is a ringmg sound among our horses The 
driver stops them Sinking m his saddle, and casting up his 
eyes to heaven, he delivers this apostrophe, “O Jove Om- 
nipotent ^ here is a horse has lost his shoe » ” 

Notwithstanding the tremendous nature of this accident, 
and the utterly forlorn look and gesture (impossible in any 
one but an It^an Vetturfno) with which it is announced, it 
IS not long in bemg repaired by a mortal famer, by whose 
assistance we reach Castighone the same night, and Arezzo 
next day. Mass is, of course, performmg m its fine cathedral, 
where the sun shines m among the clustered pillars throt^h 
nch Stained-glass windows— half revealiiig, 1^ conceaflmg 
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tile kneeling figures on the pavement, and striking out paths 
of spotted light in the long aisles * 

But how much beauty of another kind is here, when, on a 
fair, clear morning, we look, from the summit of d hill, on 
Florence * See where it hes before us in a sun-lighted valley, 
bnght with the winding Arno, and shut in hf swelling hills , 
Its domes, and towers, and palaces nsing from the rich 
country m a glittering heap, and shining in the sun like 
gold * 

Magnificently stem and sombre are the streets of beautiful 
Florence, and the strong old piles of building make such 
heaps of shadow, on the ground and m the nver, that there 
IS another and a different city, of nch forms and fancies, 
always lying at our feet Prodigious palaces, constructed 
for defence, with small distrustful windows heavily barred, 
eind walls of great thickness formed of huge masses of rough 
stone, frown, m their old sulky state, on every street. In 
the midst of the city — m the Piazza of the Grand Duke, 
adorned with beautiful statues and the fountain of Neptune 
— ^nses the Palazzo Vecchio, with its enormous overhanging 
battlements, and the Great Tower that watches over the 
whole town In its courtyard — worthy of the Castle of 
Otranto m its ponderous gloom — is a massive staircase that 
the heaviest wagon and the stoutest team of horses might be 
driven up Withm it is a Great Saloon, faded and tami^ed 
in its stately decorations, and mouldermg by grains, but re- 
cording yet, in pictures on its walls, the triumphs of the 
Medici and the wars of the old Florentme people The 
pnson is hard by, m an adjacent courtyard of the building 
— a foul and dismal plac^ where some men are shut up 
dose, in small cells hke ovens, and where others look 
through bars and beg, where some are playing draughty 
and some are talkmg to their friends, who smoke, the whil^ 
to purify the air, and some are buymg wine and fruit of 
women-vendors , and all are squalid, dirty, and vile to look 
at *^They are merry enough. Signore,'^ says the jailer 
“They are all blood-stained here,’^ he adds, mdicatu^, 
with his hand, three-fourths of the whole building Before 
the hour is out, an old man, eighty years of age^ quarrdling 
over a bargain with a young girl of seventeen, stabs her dea(Jf 
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in the marlcet-place, full of bnght flowers, and is brought in 

pnscjner, to swell the number 

Amoi^ the four old bndges that span the nver, the Ponte 
Vecchio — that bndge which is covered with the shops of 
jewellers and goldsmiths — ^is a most enchanting feature in 
the scene The space of one house, m the centre, being left 
open, the view beyond is shown as in a frame, and that 
precious glimpse of sky, and water, and nch buildings, 
shming so quietly among the huddled roofs and gables on 
the bndge, is exqur&ite Above it the Gallery of the Grand 
Duke crosses the nver It was built to connect the two 
Great Palaces by a secret passage, and it takes its jealous 
course among the streets and houses, with true despotism — 
going where it lists, and spurmng every obstacle away, 
before it 

The Grand Duke has a worthier secret passage through 
the streets, in his black robe and hood, as a member of the 
Compagnia della Misencordia, which brotherhood includes 
^1 ranks of men If an accident take place, their office is, 
to raise the sufferer, and bear him tenderly to the Hospital 
If a fire break out, it is one of their functions to repair to the 
spot, and render their assistance and protection It is also 
among their commonest offices to attend and console the 
sick, and they neither receive money, nor eat, nor drink, 
m any house they visit for this purpose Those who are on 
duty for the time are called together, on a moment^s notice, 
by the tollmg of the great bell of the Tower, and it is said 
that the Grand Duke has been seen, at this sound, to nse 
from his seat at table, and quietly withdraw to attend the 
summons 

In this other large Piazza, where an irregular kind of market 
is held, and stores of old iron and other small merchandise 
are set out on stalls, or scattered on the pavement, are grouped 
together the Cathedral with its great Dome, the beautiful 
Italian Gothic Tower the Campanile, and the Baptistery With 
Its wrought bronze doors And here, a small untrodden 
square m the pavement, is "the Stone of Dante,” where- 
(so runs the story) he was used to bring his stool, and sit 
m contemplation I wonder, was he ever, in his bitter exile^ 
withheld from euism| the Tfiy sten§s m the gt^gg t§ of 
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ence the ungrateful, by any kmd remembrance of this old 
musing-place, and its association with gentle thoughts of little 
Beatnce? 

The chapel of the Medici, the Good and Bad A*ngels of 
Florence , the church of Santa Croce, where Michael Angelo 
lies buried, and where every stone m the cloisfers is eloquent 
on great men’s deaths , innumerable churches, often masses 
of unfinished heavy brickwork externally, but solemn and 
serene within, arrest our Imgenng steps, in strolhng through 
the city 

In keeping with the tombs among the cloisters, is the 
Museum of Natural History, famous through the world for 
Its preparations in wax, beginning with models of leaves, 
seeds, plants, infenor animals, and gradually ascending, 
through separate organs of the human frame, up to the 
whole structure of that wonderful creation, exquisitely pre- 
sented, as m recent death Few admonitions of our frail 
mortality can be more solemn and more sad, or strike so 
home upon the heart, as the counterfeits of Youth and 
Beauty that are lying ther^ upon their beds, m their last 
sleep 

Beyond the walls, the whole sweet Valley of the Amo, the 
convent at Fiesole, the Tower of Galileo, Boccaccio’s houses 
old villas and retreats — ^innumerable spots of interest, all 
glowing in a landscape of surpassmg beauty steeped in the 
nchest hght — ^are spread before us Returning from so much 
bnghtness, how solemn ^d how grand the streets again, with 
their great, dark, mournful palaces, and many legends — ^not of 
siege^ and war, and might, and Iron Hand alone, but of the 
triumphant growth of peaceful Arts and Sciences ^ 

What light IS shed upon the world, at this day, from amidst 
these rugged Palaces of Florence * Here, open to all comers, 
in their beautiful and calm retreats, the ancient Sculptors are 
immortal, side by side with Michael Angelo, Canova, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Raphael, Poets, Histonans, Philosophers — ^those 
illustrious men of history, beside whom its crowned heads 
and harnessed warriors show so poor and small, and are so 
ooon forgotten Here, the imperishable part of noble mmds 
survives, placid and equal, when strongholds of assault and 
defence are overthrown , when the tyranny of the many, lar 
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the few, or both, is but a tale , when Pnde and Power are so 
much cloistered dust The fire within the stern streets, and 
among the massive Palaces and Towers, kindled by rays firom 
heaven, *is still burning bnghtly, when the flickenng of war is 
extinguished and the household fires of generations have 
decayed , as thousands upon thousands of faces, rigid with 
the stnfe and passion of the hour, have faded out of the old 
Squares and public haunts, while the nameless Florentine 
Lady, preserved from oblivion by a Painter’s hand, yet lives 
on, in enduring grace and youth 
Let us look back on Florence while we may, and when its 
shining Dome is seen no more, go travelling through cheerful 
Tuscany, with a bright remembrance of it , for Italy will be 
the fairer for the recollection The summer time being come , 
and Genoa, and Milan, and the Lake of Como lying far 
behind us, and we resting at Faido, a Swiss village, near 
the awful rocks and mountains, the everlasting snows, and 
roanng cataracts of the Great Saint Gothard — Shearing the 
Italian tongue for the last time on this journey — let us part 
from Italy, with all its misenes and wrongs, affectionately, 
in our admiration of the beauties, natural and artificial, of 
which it IS full to overflowing, and m our tenderness towards 
a people, naturally well-disposed, and patient, and sweet- 
tempered Years of neglect, oppression, and misrule have 
been at work, to change their nature and reduce their spirit , 
miserable jealousies, fomented by petty Princes to whom 
union was destruction, and division strength, have been a 
canker at the root of their nationality, and have barbarized 
their language, but the good that was m them ever, is m 
them yet, and a noble people may be, one day, raised up 
from these ashes Let us entertain that hope ^ And let us 
not remember Italy the less regardfully, because, in every 
fragment of her fallen Temples, and every stone of her 
deserted Palaces and Prisons, she helps to inculcate the 
lesson that the wheel of Time is rolling for an end, and 
that the world is, in all great essentials, better, gentler, 
more forbeanng, and more hopeful as it rolls * 
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